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TIIE QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY. 


fig celebration of the QuEENn’s birthday takes place 
to-day, and will furnish the accustomed occasion for 
Ministerial banquets and official festivities. It will also 
furnish one more occasion for the silent but sincere senti- 
ments of a loyalty that remains among all political changes 
unimpaired and unchallenged from the centre to the re- 
motest border of the Empire. The Quren’s reign has now 
been a very long reign, and it has been as blameless as it 
has been long. As it has beena long reign and a reign 
full of interest and teeming with incidents, it has become 
possible to mark off the stages of recent English history 
by the epochs of the QueeEn’s tenure of the crown. We 
are now: in 1880, and we may, if we choose, go back by 
decades to 1840, when the QuEEN was married. It is just 
forty years since she entered on a married life rich in 
happiness to her and most fortunate for her country. If we 
take the year 1840 as the date of the first great event 
in her life as sovereign, and look at the events of that 
year as indicative of what was then the state of England 
and of Europe, we are struck by the curious manner in 
which the past and the present are always connected. 
Although we are reading of what happened forty years 
ago, we seem to be reading in a slightly altered shape of 
what is going on to-day. The year signalized by the 
wedding of the QuEEN and the Prince, and by the birth 
of their eldest child, was also marked by the first attempt 
on the QueeEn’s life, when OxrorD anticipated those sense- 
less attacks on harmless and even beloved sovereigns which 
have lately been shocking and alarming Europe. In 1840 
Lord Patmerston, by the exercise of great pressure and 
by the manifestation of his overpowering will, got together 
a Convention in London “to consider the pacification of 
“the Levant.” Europe was as much troubled then as it 
is now with the pacification of the Levant, and the Levant 
is as little pacified as ever. In Ireland O’ConNELL ad- 
dressed a vast assembly at Tuam, and vowed that 
he would never rest until Ireland had a Parliament 
of her own; and suggested that, when this great 
event happened, a column with his own burly image on 
the top should replace the offensive statue of Witu1am IIT. 
Mr. PaRNELL is now just as near to, and just as far from, 
having his effigy placed on a triumphal pedestal in 
honour of the tirst maker of an Irish Parliament as 
O’ConneLL was then. In regard to the East, Parliament 
voted its thanks to the commanders and troops who had 
conducted to a satisfactory close the contest in Afghan- 
istan ; a new ruler was found for Afghanistan, who was to 
receive the support and obey the dictation of England; 
and there were then, as now, persons like Sir WILLIAM 
MacnaGu1eN who urgently advised Lord AUCKLAND to 
annex Herat, and insisted that a very vigorous policy was 
the only effectual means of combating Russian intrigue. 
Historical parallels are, of course, never complete. 1t so 
happens that in each of the decennial years 1840, 1850, 1860, 
1870, and 1880, a Liberal Ministry was or is in power on 
the Quzen’s birthday. But forty years ago there was 
a Liberal Ministry as weak as the present Ministry is 
strong. The Government of Lord MELBOURNE just escaped 
defeat on a vote of confidence, but found itself in a humili- 
ating minority when Mr, Herries attacked its general 
financial policy. In those days, too, there was presented 
@ monster petition from Birmingoam urging that effec- 
tual measures sbould be taken against Socialism, and now 
Birmingham sends Mr. Baicur and Mr. CuamBer.ain to 


the Cabinet. It may be added that, in 1840, Louis PHILIPPE 
brought back from St. Helena tne bones of Napozon, 
and thus opened the door to the Second Empire, which 
thirty years later went down in the dust of Sedan, and 
forty years later is giving rise to the burning question 
whether a monument to the heir of the BonaparTes cannot 
be excluded from Westminster Abbey. 

In 1850 the Duke of Connaucut was born; another 


‘attack was made on the QUEEN by Pate, who received a 


quaint kind of punishment, being held sane enough to be 
transported for seven years and mad enough not to be 
whipped ; and the Prince marked ont in a significant way 
the part he was determined to play in English affairs. 
He placed himself at the head of the movement for the 
holding of an Exhibition in 1851; and, on the other 
hand, he refused to be named Commander-in-Chief, on 
the ground that it was his duty to sink himself in the 
QueeN. In this year the Quren’s birthday itself was 
marked by an event which at the time gave rise to much 
comment and some uneasiness. The French Ambassador, 
M. Drovyy pe Luvys, chose to leave London suddenly on 
that day, and Lord Patmerston had to give very express 
assurances that this was not to be taken as a sign of an 
approaching rupture with France. Much the most im- 
soem political event of the year was the death of Sir 

OBERT Peet. Not only was one of the wisest, calmest, 
and most unselfish of advisers lost to the QuEEN, but a 
different colouring was given to English parties. Mr. 
GtapsTonE had very shortly before the death of Sir Roperr 
Peet supported Mr. DisraeLi in a proposal to throw a 
large portion of the cost of maintaining the poor on the 
Consolidated Fund, and he had done this in spite of 
the strong remonstrances of Sir Rospert Peer himself, 
who had declared that such a proposal would spoil all 
financial confidence in England. On the other hand, 
the famous debate on the Pacirico case and on Lord 
Patmerston’s foreign policy had only just been brought 
to a close, and Mr. pes re had joined Sir Roserr 
PEEL in opposing a policy of what both considered need- 
less interference. It is a curious instance of the man- 
ner in which history repeats itself that, in answer to 
Lord Patmersron’s memorable application to English- 
men of the old boast ‘‘ Civis Romanus sum,” Mr. Giap- 
STONE said that this was to claim, not equality, but ascen- 
dency, in Europe ; and that to urgea claim for English 
ascendency was to throw Europe into confusion. To- 
wards the end of the year appeared Lord Jonn RussEL1’s 
frantic letter to the Bishop of Durwam, and the wave of 
angry and timid passion which led to the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill swept over the country. Mr. Giavstone and 
Mr. DisraEi joined in endeavouring to lessen the force 
of this wave. Apart from the question of Protection, 
which must sooner or later have been allowed to rest, 
it seemed doubtfal to which party Mr. GiapsToxe would 
ultimately adhere. In some minor points the current 
topics of interest in 1850 are curiously reproduced in the 
current topics of the present year. The Butwer-Ciayton 
Treaty was concluded to determine the questions which 
it was foreseen might arise out of the construction of 
the very canal with which M. pe Lesseps is now busy- 
ing himself. Mr. Disrartt found in the then depressed 
state of agriculture an occasion for a great oratorical 
effort, and Mr. Bricur spoke at Manchester on Ireland 
in language which reads as if it might have been used 
by him a month or two - He recommended as 
measures proper for what he termed the redemption of 
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Ireland, abolition of primogeniture, restriction of the 
power of settlement to lives in being, security of tenure 
for the cultivators of the soil, and extension of the 
suffrage. Mr. Bricur is like the Pyramids, and looks 
down unchanged on a world of change. 

In 1860 the most noticeable events in the public life 
of the Queen and the Prixce Consort were the review at 
Holyrood of the Northern Volunteers—a bright episode 
in their lives, in which something of romance was added 
to demonstrations of more than usually fervent loyalty— 
and the despatch of the Prince or Wares on his pro- 
sperous and well-timed visit to Canada and the United 
States. But readers of the Life of the Prince Consort 
know that in no year did the Prince Consort in his quiet, 
resolute, effectual way bring a greater influence to bear on 
the course of English foreign policy. 1860 was the year 
of GartBaLpI’s adventurous expedition, of the annexation 
of Naples, and of the destruction of the Papal army ; 
bat it was also the year of the annexation of Savoy 
and Nice; and if the Prixce was less pronounced in his 
sympathy with Italy than the Liberal leaders, no one 
did more than he to determine the Government to as- 
sume a new attitude towards the Emreror of the Frencu, 
and to enforce the necessity of what Lord Patmerston 
called a policy of precaution and foresight towards a 
sovereign who began to show himself a disturber of the 
peace of Europe. Nothing caused in England so much 
irritation as the suspicion that the Emreror had tried to 
bribe England into a humble acquiescence in the annexa- 
tion of Savoy by the conclusion of the Treaty of Commerce 
with Mr. Coppry, which M. Lfon Say is now endeavouring 
to renew. Whatever year we take, we may be sure to find 
in it some cloud rising on the horizon of Turkey, and 
in 1860 the murder of the Maronite Christians by the 
Druses offered the occasion of a new, and this time an 
armed, intervention. In home affairs the year was made 
memorable by the Budget speech which set the crown 
on Mr. Gtapstone’s financial reputation, by the in- 
troduction of Giapsrone Claret to the ignorant British 
public, and by the fierce struggle with the Lords 
over the Paper Bill. It was the year of Mr. Grap- 
STONE’S greatest promise, just as 1870 was the year of 
his greatest performance; 1870 was the year of the Irish 
Land Bill and the Edneation Bill, the year in which the 
Ballot was first proposed by a Government, and Mr. Grap- 
stone’s old object of aversion, the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act, was repealed. A surplus of more than four millions 
enabled Mr. Lowe to propose large and popular remissions 
of taxation ; but, by an odd coincidence, the Duke of ArcyL 
had to announce that there was an unexpected deficit of a 
million and a half in the Indian Budget. The Indian 
Budget is like Turkey, and, whoever may be the Minister, 
it has a provoking habit of being always wrong. Of course 
every other event looks insignificant in a year which wit- 
nessed the great struggle between France and Germany, 
the collapse of the Empire, and the investment of Paris. 
Had the Prixce Consort then been living, we may 
be sure that he would have heartily approved the im- 
partiality of England and the decisive measures taken 
to defend the neutrality of Belgium. We may be equally 
sure that, when Russia in the most arrogant and uncere- 
monious manner proclaimed her intention of violating the 
Treaty of Paris and sending her ships of war into the 
Euxine, the Priyce Consort would have improved the 
answer of the English Government as much as he im- 
proved that given in the affair of the Trent, and would 
have imparted to Lord Granvitte’s despatch a tone of 
firmness and reserve in which it was deficient. Ten years 
have passed away, and Mr. GLapsrone is once more Prime 
Minister and Lord GranvILLe is once more Foreign Secre- 
tary. How utterly impossible it is to forecast the events 
that may mark their tenure of office during the rest of 
the year is singularly illustrated by the fact that on 
the Queen’s birthday in 1870 not one of the great 
events of that year was anticipated even in the most 
remote aud dim manner by any political speculator in 
Europe. 


SOUTH AFRICA AND THE MINISTRY. 


ie the House of Lords on Monday evening the 
Secretary for the Couontes and Lord Carnagvon, 
in an exchange of courteous remarks on the affairs 
of South Africa, seemed scarcely able to discover a 


trace of the difference which ought, according to 
established precedent, to exist between the Govern- 
ment and the Opposition. Lord KIMBERLEY with some 
reason doubted whether Lord Caryarvon had not, in 
the annexation of the Transvaal, acted on erroneous in. 
formation; but he agreed in the expediency of retaining 
the possession since it has been once for all acquired. The 
serene atmosphere of the House of Lords might perhaps 
have been inconveniently disturbed by a reference to the 
more exciting question of the maintenance in office of Sir 
Barrie Frere. Many Liberal members are offended at the 
apparent inconsistency between the strong language of 
the former leaders of the Opposition and the decision of 
the same statesmen in their Ministerial capacity. Some 
of the malcontents assert that the alleged misconduct of 
Sir Barrie Frere ina great degree accounted for the result 
of the general election, and that the constituencies will 
consequently be disappointed by his immunity fromcensure. 
Sir Witrrip Lawson has given notice of a motion for the 
recall of the Hian Commissioner; and, if he proceeds with 
it, it is probable that strong language will be used in the 
course of the debate. Though Mr. GrapsTone has en- 
deavoured to pacify Sir BartLe Frere’s accusers by hinting 
at his possible future dismissal, or, as Sir S. Norrucore 
said, “* putting a rope round his neck,” it may be assumed 
that the Government will substantially adhere to the in- 
tention which was announced by Mr. Grayt Dorr; and, 
on the whole, Lord Kimpertey and his colleagues have 
probably acted in accordance with the public interest. 


As a general rule it is desirable, in colonial as in foreign 
affairs, that successive Administrations should, as far as 
possible, maintain a continuous policy. Lord Carnarvon 
introduced no abrupt change when he succeeded Lord 
Kispertey, who in turn abstained from opposing the 
scheme of South African Confederation. It is true that 
Lord Lanspowne, Sir C. Ditxe, and Lord 
himself, strongly blamed Sir M. H. Beacn and his 
colleagues for their alleged weakness in condoning the 
active or virtual disobedience of Sir Bartte Frere; but 
the lapse of fifteen months may well have affected the 
expediency of recall, even if the Liberal party were then in 
the right. In this and in other matters it is not for 
the interest of the Opposition to taunt the Ministers 
with their alleged inconsistency in following the 
example of their predecessors. Every instance of the 
kind may properly find a place in some future apology for 
Lord BeaconsFieLp’s Government ; but at present it will be 
injudicious to head the fox. If Sir Micnarn Hicxs-Beacu 
was well advised in keeping Sir Bartie Frere in office, 
the same reasons will justify the conduct of Lord 
Kimpextey. Mr. Covrtyey, who not unnaturally resents 
the apparent desertion of his cause by his former sup- 
porters, may console himself with the consciousness that 
almost alone in the late and in the present House of 
Commons he has consistently protested, not only against 
the Zulu war, but against the annexation of the Transvaal 
which was its indirect cause. Nevertheless some of the 
charges which he brought against Sir Barrie Frere 
really tend to account for the importance! which is 
attached to the continuance of his services. It is stated 
with perfect truth that Sir Barrie Frere dismissed Mr. 
MoLtTeNo, and appointed the present Prime Minister in 
his place. The support given to Mr. Sprice by the 
Cape Parliament after a dissolution proved, by the only 
legitimate test, that the conduct of the Governor 
had been strictly constitutional. The personal influence, 
or the sound estimate of colonial opinion, which could 
alone account for Sir Barrie Frers’s success, is a 
quality of which his official superiors are bound to make 
use. Ifconfederation is possible, he is more likely than 
any other Governor to overcome the objections to the 
scheme which are entertained in the Cape Colony. It is 
perhaps to be regretted for the immediate purpose that he 
no longer exercises authority in the Transvaal. His self- 
confidence and vigorous resolution have on one important 
occasion involved the Colonial Office and the country in 
serious difficulties ; but the same qualities may be useful for 
an enterprise in which he may be trusted to follow his in- 
structions. He appears to possess in a high degree the 
art of winning the confidence of jealous and susceptible 
colonists. 

Before the Cabinet determined to pursue the scheme of 
confederation, it was necessary to form a resolution on the 
difficult question of the Transvaal. Lord Kuspertey had 
not found fault with the annexation when it was 
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accomplished by Lord Carnarvon; but probably neither 
statesman would have entered on the undertaking if all its 
consequences had been then understood. The measure 
was invidious, and it was at least premature. It is true 
that the last President of the Republic seemed to invite 
the annexation, though in ambiguous language. The 
scattered community of settlers was suffering from insol- 
vency, from anarchy, and from inability to resist invasion. 
The offer of English protection seemed to be beneficial 
and generous; but it was not appreciated, because Lord 
Carnarvon or Sir THEOPHILUS SHEPSTONE imposed the au- 
thority of a stronger Government instead of waiting for 
an inevitable invitation. At that time the interests of the 
large native population of the province were not taken 
into consideration. The objection to the re-establish- 
ment of the Republic which is now founded on regard 
for their welfare is, as Mr. Courtnry says, an after- 
thought; but Mr. Forster may nevertheless have had 
reason for calling attention to the subject. Thoughts 
which occur after the first conception of a scheme may be 
essential to a complete estimate of its merits. The re- 
sponsibility, if any, of the English Government for the 
welfare of the natives, was created by the assumption of 
sovereignty over the country in which they lived. The 
afterthought, therefore, relates to a condition of things 
which followed annexation. It is no new discovery that 
duties may result from acts which in themselves were 
perhaps neither necessary nor justifiable. From the date 
of the proclamation of the QurEn’s authority every in- 
habitant of the Transvaal, white or black, acquired a right 
to the privileges of an English subject. Before protection 
is withdrawn the possible consequences to all sections of 
the population must be considered. The English traders 
of the towns and villages would protest more loudly 
than the natives against the restoration of a Dutch 
Republic which would regard them with little good will. 
The Boers themselves have been excited against English 
rule, and they would prefer almost to dispense with any 
form of government; but the patriarchal rule of every 
head of a family in the centre cf a vast estate unfortunately 
implies a system which is scarcely distinguishable from 
slavery. As long as the Transvaal was independent, its 
English neighbours were not bound to superintend or criti- 
cize its domestic institutions ; but it is doubtful whether 
it is right deliberately to permit the restoration of question- 
able social practices. Although it cannot be denied that 
there are possible or plausible arguments on the other side, 
yet since two successive Governments have arrived at the 
same conclusion there is no longer a practical issue to de- 
termine. It is now settled that the Transvaal is to be re- 
tained, and also that it is to be included in any confedera- 
tion which may be formed in South Africa. The embar- 
rassments which must be encountered will tax all the 
ability of the Government and of its representatives. As 
in the correspondence with the Austrian Ampassapor, Mr. 
GLADSTONE ‘Tes had the opportunity of patriotically 
abandoning as Prime Minister opinions which he expressed 
with some vehemence in a state of “‘ comparative freedom 
“from responsibility.” As late as March 30, Mr. Grap- 
STONE at Pecbles said, “If those acquisitions’? (Cyprus 
and the Transvaal) “ were as valuable as they are value- 
“less, I would repudiate them because they are obtained 
“‘ by means dishonourable to the character of our country.” 
Between March and May, having assumed the respon- 
sibility of office, Mr. GuapsToNE announces tho intention 
of retaining the sovereignty of the Transvaal. 


The American Union and the Dominion of Canada 
farnish precedents for federal organization under ordinary 
conditions ; but it is necessary that each member of a con- 
federacy, as well as the central body, should enjoy popular 
and representative government. No English politician 
would willingly hinder the extension of full constitu- 
tional privileges to the Transvaal, if only the inhabitants 
were ready to co-operate in the arrangement; but Sir 
Garnet WoLsELEY publicly acknowledged the impossi- 
bility of vesting supreme power in the Boers as long as 
they openly rejected the authority of the Imperial Go- 
vernment. Lord Carnarvon referred to the almost for- 
gotten insolence of a representative Assembly of the 
Ionian Islands, which, as soon as it was constituted, ex- 
pressed its desire to renounce the connexion of the Re- 
public with the protecting Power. There is no doubt that 
a Dutch Legislature in the Transvaal would exhibit simi- 
lur contumacy, if indeed the electors condescended 
to return members in obedience to writs issued by the 


English Government. For the present the province must 
be subject to a provisional administration, and officers 
appointed by the Crown will scarcely be recognized by 
other colonies as representutives of one of the confederate 
communities. 

The Transvaal is not the only province which may 
perhaps throw impediments in the way of the project 


which has found favour with successive English Adminis- 


trations. The Government of the Cape, which properly 
claims the initiative, has proposed a Conference, and 
its present Ministry appears to concur in the policy 
which is vigorously promoted by Sir Bartie Frere ; but it 
is doubtful whether Mr. Spricu’s popularity will survive 
the difficult negotiation which he has undertaken. The Cape 
Parliament will scarcely consent to deal on equal terms 
with Griqualand or Natal, and the separation from 
the colony of the Eastern province as an independent 
member of the Confederation would provoke strenuous 
opposition. The native difficulty affects the Cape Colony 
bat lightly in comparison with the pressure on the thinly- 
inhabited districts which find themselves in the midst of 
uncivilized and warlike tribes both within and without their 
borders. If nevertheless Lord KimsBertey succeeds in 
accomplishing the union of the South African provinces, 
he will have deserved well both of the mother-country 
and of the colonists. The failure which is an alternative 
possibility might suggest the question whether the sam¢ 
object might not be attained by the annexation of some or 
all of the provinces to the Cape Colony. Such a measure 
would gratify the self-esteem of the colonists; and it 
might be not impossible to combine it with the establish- 
ment of local institutions. The Imperial Government is 
only so far interested in the question that it is entitled to 
relief from the burden of Caffre or Zulu wars. It may be 
doubted whether any of the colonies are disposed heartily 
to facilitate a result which is both just and indispensable. 


THE GOVERNMENT BURIALS BILL. 


— Dissenting wing has had a prompt and bountiful 
instalment of those good things which it understood 
to be in store when it was dubbed the backbone of the 
Liberal party and lauded for not frightening its neigh- 
bours by crying “disestablishment’”’ at the General Election. 
In the good old times, when the candidate grew effusive 
over the incorruptibility of the borough, and his friend 
from London got into a way of tapping his pocket, the 
electors apprehended the situation and were discreet. Mr. 
GiapsToxe did not even mention a Burials Bill in his 
significant appeal to the Nonconformists of Marylebone ; 
and yet no more than a week of real Parliamentary work 
has passed before it has been brought into the House of 
Lords, and in another week it is to be read a second 
time. 

Lord Se.porve is the Minister upon whom the task of 
introducing the measure devolved; and he has justified 
the choice by the courageous ingenuity with which he 
marshalled for the purposes of the debate the history of 
the question. The space within which he moved was a 
world of pure intentions on every side, though strangely 
condemned to exist under laws alike unfair and in- 
defensible. Loving Dissenters embraced sympathetic 
Churchmen all round, and not a breath of polities dis- 
turbed the pious accord. No Spurceon, no LanpgLLs, 
and no Date had ever formulated insulting menaces 
against the Established Church; no Liberation Society 
had ever proclaimed, with a cynicism, which we had, 
till we heard Lord Sexsorne, thought more bold than 
wise, not only that it meant to disestablish the Church, 
but that it was fighting for the Burials Bill as a sure and 
large instalment of the object which it was openly seek- 
ing. Except ina few curt and obscure words near the 
close of his speech, the Lorp Cuancettor did not con- 
descend to notice the fact which, as far as the 
present contest goes, makes the strength of the 
Church’s plea and the weakness of its assailants—the 
abandonment in the most practical form by the Dissenters 
of the theory that the churchyards were national property, 
when they abolished compulsory Church rates, and so 
contracted themselves out of the obligation to maintain 
those grounds. In doing this they took care also to throw 
on Charchmen the exclusive obligation of having still to 
find burial space for their non-contributory fellow-citizens. 
When the CHANCELLOR grew pathetic over the restrictions 
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which forbid any service but that of the Church within 
the churchyards, he omitted to notice that the complainants 
were the sects whose proud boast had all along been, till 
the value of the Burials cry became apparent, that they 
and their fathers had ever witnessed against the Papistical 
idea of ceremonialism in funerals. While Lord SeLsorne 
brandished in the face of the Opposition the narrow 
majorities with which the Burials Bill, or the analogous 
resolution, had in successive years been rejected in the 
House of Commons of 1874, he found it convenient 
to forget that these narrow majorities were made 
up of members from Scotland and Ireland as well 
as from England, and that, as in each of those 
countries a burial system widely different from that of 
England prevailed, so these representatives on either side 
of the House did not very clearly understand or care 

very much for what they deemed an English diffi- 
culty. Had he subtracted the Scotch and Irish con- | 
tingents, he would have found how enormous were— 
the majorities against the Burials Bill among the Eng- 

lish members, for whom alone the question was one 
of practical importance. So patent was this fact that 

upon one occasion Mr. O’Donnett astonished the world 

by voting against Mr. Osporne Moran, and then explained 

his action by a letter to the newspapers, in which he 
claimed to be returning good for evil by giving to Eng- 

lishmen a practical illustration of the real working of Home 

Rule. 

After making all allowances for the exigencies of a very 
difficult political situation, we object to this method of 
cooking a question by a man so eminently respectable as 
the Lorp Cuancettor, as intrinsically immoral. Though 
Lord SE.zorve attempted to gloss over the fact in his out- 
burst of emotional charity, it is vain to deny that the 
adoption by a Liberal Government, simultaneously with its 
accessicn to power, of the principle of Mr. Osporne Morean’s 
Bill is the triumph of the anti-Church section of the 
cominant party. Accordingly the conduct of the measure 
ought to have been allotted to some representative within | 
the Ministry of that section; to Mr. Bricut, for instance, | 
or Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, or, still more appropriately, although | 
he is not in the Cabinet, to Mr. Osporne Morgan himself. 
But, if it were thought better policy to leave the ques- | 
tion to Lord Se.Borne, a confession of facts as they are | 
would have secured more respect for the policy and won | 
more genuine confidence to the project. 

The operation of the Bill is to extend to cemeteries as 
well as churchyards, and will involve absolute free-trade | 
in burial everywhere. Church service, non-Church ser- 
vice, or no service at all, are to range over the entire area 
alike of consecrated and unconsecrated ground. This 
large concession carries with it the advantage that it avoids 
the recognition as such of the Dissenting minister, and 
throws the onus of the choice upon the dead person’s re- 
presentatives. The nugatory restriction invented by Lord 
Harrowsy that the services are to be “ Christian and 
“‘ orderly,” with some solemnly trifling provisions against 
provocative praying, are to appear in the Bill, and will no 
doubt duly exercise clerical and legal ingenuity. Perhaps 
a dead Jew’s burial service, even if he had been a Jew of 
Sheffield, would be interpreted to be Christian for the 
purposes of the Act, while the only thing not orderly 
about a Roman Catholic funeral may possibly be the 
conduct of those friends of Mr. Giapsroxe who will not 
see in the right given to monk and friar to perambulate 
the churchyards a sufficient compensation for Lord Ripoy’s | 
appointment. 

The peremptory refusal, of which the Lorp CuanceLtor 
was mouthpiece, to make any distinetion between ancient 
and modern churchyards, may no doubt be beneficial 
to the Church’s enduring right to retain its old as 
well as its modern churches, when the disestablishment | 

may find itself strong enough to formulate the 
terms of ultimate confiscation. But Lord Sexzorxe need | 
not have been so fierce in the censure which he admi-— 
nistered to living donors of churchyards for the offence of | 
having made these gifts upon the presumption that tho | 
condition of affairs which prompted their generosity | 
would not be rudely or soon shaken. ‘The Church is | 
“ established,” he said in effect, “and you ought to have 
“ known that and have been prepared to enjoy the spec- 
“ tacle of the secular authority altering the distribution of 
“ your own gift before your living eyes. Had you belonged 


crime, and the natural commentary upon Lord SELBorne’s 
dictum would be, that after all it might be safer to face 
disestablishment. It is, however, undeniable that the 
claim so bluntly set up by the Lorp CHANCELLOR would 
be a cogent precedent with those Liberationists whose 
astuteness led them to eschew the mistake of pre- 
maturely raising the question of dispossession for putting 
forward a claim to a joint use of the churches, which would 
effectually attain the same end. 

We cannot, on Lerd Se.orne’s vague description, con- 
sider the projects of alternative Church burial services, 
crudely borrowed from some recommendations of Con- 
vocation to which ‘the attention of the country has 
hitherto been very cursorily directed. Whatever else may 
come of this Bill, we feel that we are on safe ground when 
we prophesy that its fruits will not be peace, goodwill, 
and general contentment. To the Liberationists it wilh 
be only the whet before the full feast of disestablishment, 
to the Church a present detriment and a bitter recol- 
ection. 


MR. BRADLAUGH'S CASE. 


b bel is much to be regretted that the Act which allows of 
affirmations without religious sanction in courts of 
justice was, by inadvertence, not so framed as to include 
the Parliamentary declaration of allegiance. It was also 
unlucky that the Select Committee which considered the 
question divided, with one exception, according to the po- 
litical opinions of its members. In the House itself the 
two parties, for the most part, incline to opposite opinions, 
in spite of Mr. Giapstone’s exhortation to deal with the 
subject exclusively on judicial grounds. The decision of 
the first Committee by the Chairman’s casting vote was 
probably correct ; and, as both Sir Drummonp Wo rr and 
Mr. Guapstone remarked, it may have been fortunate for 
Mr. Braptaven that he was not allowed, by taking his 
seat, to incur the risk of penalties which the House of 
Commons would have had no power to remit. No 
such complication would have resulted from the admission 
ofa member in accordance with statutory conditions; but, as 
Sir Druumoxp Wotrr formally objected to the administra- 
tion of the oath, it was thought expedient to institute a 
second inquiry into Parliamentary law and custom. By 
proposing the appointment of a Committee Mr. Guapstong 
so far gave his sanction to the protest as to concur in the 
opinion that there was a difficulty or a doubt to be solved; 
and yet it is certain that, but for the intervention of a 
private member, Mr. BraptavcnH would have taken his 
seat without liability to fature question of his right and 
with little risk of penal consequences. The statute which 
imposes on members the oath or declaration of allegiance 
is peremptory and unconditional. The applicant for ad- 
mission to the House of Commons is not bound to hold, 
to utter, or to suppress any theoretical opinion; nor is it 
competent to any other person or to the House itself to 
question either his good faith or the binding effect of the 
obligation which he incurs. The present case is compli- 
cated by Mr. Bravtaveu’s declaration in the House that 
the oath was not binding on his conscienee. If he had 
made the statement in any other place, or in a letter to the 


| newspapers, it could not properly have been noticed. 


It was only by accident that the formal sanctions of oaths 
became religious tests. The purpose of legislators was to 
exclude those who objected to some definite proposition, as, 
for instance, to the royal supremacy or to the title of the 
reigning family. It was afterwards found that Jews 
would not pledge “the true faith of a Christian,” and Mr. 
Brapiaucu at first objected to the more comprehensive 
formula of “so help meGop.”’ If the first Jewish member to 
whom the oath was tendered had been willing to take it 
in the usual form, there is no reason to suppose that he 
would not have been allowed to conform. It is for Parlia- 
ment to provide a remedy for an indecorous result which 
had not been anticipated. Many members probably 
agreed with Mr. Water that a mere declaration of 
allegiance might be advantageously substituted for an 
oath; and some bolder innovators may have further 
doubted whether any test or promissory statement is now 
necessary or useful. The expediency of oaths or of 
equivalent forms in judicial proceedings raises a separate 
question. Witnesses would probably be more careless and 


“ to a non-established body the case would have been dif- | more inaccurate than at present, if they were not solemnly 
“ferent.” After all, generosity is not so very heinous a | reminded of their moral and legal responsibility; and to 
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the great majority of the population an oath is the most 
sacred and most intelligible guarantee of truth. The 
oath of allegiance is not likely to affect the Parlia- 
mentary or political conduct of any member. It is 
useless to pursue the inquiry further, as no change in the 
existing practice is at present likely to be proposed. If 
a public profession of allegiance is thought useful, no 
impediment ought to be placed in the way of general 
acceptance of the pledge. A large portion of the House may 
perhaps havesympathized with Mr. Ginsoy’seloquent denun- 
ciation of opinions which involve a disbelief in all religious 
sanctions; but it is notorious that many members who 
have taken the oath of allegiance can have attached no 
special value to its terms. Atheism, or, as it is more 
fashionably called, agnosticism, is openly avowed by 
scientific and popular writers ; and not long since a strong- 
minded woman was allowed to publish in a well-known 
periodical a professed apology for modern atheism. It is 
not necessary to discuss the question whether any class or 
sect ought to be disqualified for the exercise of official or 
representative functions. It is quite certain that no such 
disability could now be imposed ; and, on the whole, it is 
well that inquisition into religious opinions should have 
fallen into total disuse. 

It was to be expected that some speakers should diverge 
from the principle which was the proper subject of debate 
into the special circumstances of the case. The other 
member for Northampton remarked that the constituency 
which he is perhaps proud to represent had chosen his 
colleague, not for his religious, but for his political, 
opinions. If more extravagant doctrines of either kind 
could be invented, they would probably be still more 
acceptable to Northampton flesh and blood. It happened 
that some of Mr. Brapisvcn’s political opinions were sub- 
mitted to the House in illustration of his alleged dissent 
from the substance as well as from the terms of the oath. 
It appears that he has contended for the right of 
Parliament to set aside the succession to the Throne, 
and that the genuineness of his allegiance may therefore 
be plausibly disputed ; but the Act of Parliament requires 
that an oath or declaration shall be administered, 
and not that its language shall be consistent with the 
former declarations of the member who accepts it. It is 
legally possible that an adversary of monarchical institu- 
tions might be provisionally or permanently converted by 
the obligation of a voluntary promise. More than one 
member of the present Government has declared his 
preference for a Republican form of government; but 


there is not the smallest risk of any Ministerial conspiracy” 


against the throne. Mr. O’DoxneLL indulged in more 
personal criticisms, which were irrelevant, though they 
may possibly have been not undeserved. It is ont of the 
question to overrule the choice of a constituency on the 
ground of character or conduct. The experiment failed 
signally a hundred and twenty years ago when WILKES was 
expelled from the House of Commons for publishing a libel 
which was designated as profane and indecent. The claim 
of jurisdiction by the House was not disputed, but the sub- 
sequent refusal to admit the offender on his re-election 
produced a dangerous strain on the Constitution. The 
safer course which was followed when the Jewish member 
for the City of London refused to take the oath is not in 
the present case practicable. Mr. Brapiavcn might have 
continued to be member for Northampton, though he was 
not allowed to take his seat, if he had persisted in his 
objection to the oath. An adjudication by the Honse that 
he vould not be allowed to comply with the conditions of 
occupying his seat would be equivalent to expulsion. 


If the Crown and Parliament possess supreme and abso- 
lute power, of which the larger share is appropriated by 
the House of Commons, the constituencies are invested 
with an anterior and irresponsible sovereignty. In the 
early part of the present century a half-crazy borough- 
monger was said to have threatened that he would 
return his negro footman to Parliament. If his 
nominee had been a natural-born subject, and if he 
had been willing to take the prescribed oaths, the 
choice of the nominal electors could not have been dis- 
puted, though such an outrage might probably have pre- 
cipitated a measure of Parliamentary reform. The present 
constitnencies are uot liable to be disestablished, however 
grossly they may abuse the privileges entrusted to them 
by modern legislation. The worst that can happen to un- 
scrupulous electors is that they should be reinforced by 
‘he admission of a still lower and more reckless rabble. 


Stoke-upon-Trent five or six years ago, and Northampton 
at the present election, have reduced to an absardity the 
fundamental principle of a democratic constitution. As it 
is impossible to retract concessions of power to tke multi- 
tude, it only remains to counteract, if possible, by the aid 
of more scrupnlons constituencies an evil which may be 
endured unless it spreads. The majority has no censorial 
functions, though the House is entitled to notice and 
punish offences committed against itself. The social 
relations of an objectionable member are not likely 
to be attractive or enviable. A member of the last 
Parliament who could not find a colleague to introduce 
him must have suffered during his time of repre- 
sentation punishment fully adequate to his demerits. 
Less disreputable demagogucs, though they are not ex- 
cluded from ordinary intercourse, have often been politi- 
cally extinguished by exchanging the dircction of dupes 
for the society of equals and superiors. When they 
become more numerous in Parliament, they will also be 
more dangerous, because they will keep one another in 
countenance. The capriccs of the multitude are exhibited 
in France on a still larger scale. The second city in the 
Republic insists on returning to the Assembly a mis- 
chievous old fanatic who is not even legally qualified for 
aseat. At the next election several Communists will pro- 
bably be elected, in reward of their share in one of the 
most criminal of civil wars. The danger is not yet so im- 
minent in England; and, suchas it is, it cannot be averted 
by any kind of oath or declaration. 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY. 


it is impossible for foreigners to share even the languid 

interest which Americans take in Presidential elec- 
tions. The difference of opinion between Republicans and 
Democrats is barely intelligible; and it is still more 
difficult to distinguish the claims of candidates for nomi- 
nation. At present Republican politicians concern 
themselves more with the prospects of the party Conven- 
tion at Chicago than with the final trial of strength in the 
election of a President. The chances of the three principal 
candidates are so doubtful that some obscure rival may 
not improbably at the last moment be preferred. It is 
objected to Mr. Brarye that he has, like most conspicuous 
Americans, been accused of questionable pecuniary trans- 
actions. Mr. SHerman is charged with using his official 
influence in support of his candidature; and General 
Grant’s success is endangered by the scandals of his 
former administration, and by the prejudice against a 
second re-election. The hope that he would be selected by 
popular acclamation has not been confirmed ; and the skilful 
manipulation by his friends of important State Conventions 
appears to have been partially counteracted by other influ- 
ences. Some of the Philadelphiaand New ¥ork delegates have 
announced their intention of disregarding the instruction 
to vote for Grant. On the other hand, the result of the 
Illinois Convention is thought by those who understand 
the mysteries of electioneering to be favourable to his 
pretensions. The candidate who obtains the largest 
number of votes on the first ballot scarcely ever obtains. 
nomination, unless he is supported by an absolute majority 
of the whole Convention. Of the whole number of votes. 
Grant had lately secured more than two-fifths ; but it was 
doubted whether he would obtain one-half. The Demo- 
crats have determined to await the result of the Chicago. 
Convention before they nominate their own candidate at 
Cincinnati. Mr. TILDEN is supposed to have the best 
chance of nomination; and any Democrat who may be 
chosen will be supported by the whole strength of the 
party. Patriotic citizens will expect the decision with. 
equanimity, in well-founded confidence that the country 
will continue to flourish under Grant, or Biaixe, or SHER- 
MAN, or THURMAN, or TILDEN. 

As if to relieve the dulness of domestic politics, the- 
diplomacy of the United States is always aggressive and 
pugnacious, if not litigious. Whether a new rule of inter- 
national law is to be enacted, or an existing treaty to be 
interpreted, the Secretary of State, to whatever party he 
may belong, prefers demands which are thought expedient. 
with the confidence of entire security. No Government. 
willingly comes into collision with a Power which cannot. 
be assailed or coerced ; and consequently it is thought un- 
necessary to consult foreign susceptibilities. Lord Gray- 
VILLE inherits from the late Government, which would 
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willingly have avoided occasions of difference with the 
United States, two controversies of different kinds. The 
Prustpent and his Cabinet have, in defiance of theory and 
precedent, lately asserted a virtual claim of sovereignty 
over the Isthmus of Panama which belongs to an inde- 
pendent State, and which is specially protected by a 
treaty between England and the United States. As 
it is impossible either to find an excuse for the demand 
in the common law of nations, or to explain away the 
provisions of the Craytox-Butwer Treaty, the American 

vernment proposes arbitrarily to rescind the agreement, 
and boldly extends the so-called Monroe doctrine to 
the case of a projected canal between the Atlantic and 
Pacific. If no resistance is offered, the trade of England 
and of Europe would, in the event of the construction of 
the canal, be made subject to the irresponsible control of a 
commercial rival who might be a political enemy. Nothing 
would be easier than, by another strain on the elastic 
Monroe doctrine, to declare that the canal was a link in 
the coast navigation of the United States, and that it was 
consequently subject to the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government, and to any tariff of tolls which might be 
enacted by Congress. The proposition would not be more 
novel than the assertion that the Americans have a right 
to prohibit M. pe Lessers’s enterprise. It will be necessary 
for the English Government carefully to avoid any direct 
or indirect acknowledgment of pretensions which have no 
foundation in public law or in justice. 

Another and more pressing dispute is founded on a 
clause in the unfortunate Washington Treaty. There is 
a certain difficulty in the question; and the Secrerary of 
Strate, with the approval of the Presmpent, decides the 
case in favour of the United States, and at once proceeds 
to enforce his judgment by reprisals. It might have been 
supposed that the humiliation of England in the Wash- 
ington negotiation and its consequences might have 
satisfied the most exacting litigant. The English Govern 
ment submitted to the enactment of an ex post facto law 
for the decision of an existing controversy ; and at the 
arbitration it was in the first instance encountered by an 
insolent demand, which was too extravagant even for 
arbitrators who afterwards awarded damages of nearly 
double the amount which the American Government con- 
siders itself able to distribute. There can be no doubt that 
the admitted failure of justice ought to have been corrected 


bh voluntary repayment of the surplus; but the English 
Government was well advised in considering that the 
ditigation was at an end; and the United States could not 
be expected to discharge a debt for which it was only | 
morally liable. The arbitrators in the case of the Canadian | 
fisheries appointed under the same Treaty awarded a sum 
far smaller than the claims of Canada; and, because the 
American arbitrator had, probably in accordance with in- 
| structions, declined to concur in the award, the American 
Government first hesitated to recognize the validity of the 
judgment, and then appealed to the English Secretary of 
State to waive the undoubted rights of the Dominion. 
Lord Sauispury with good reason demurred to the extra- 
ordinary proposal, and the money was paid with an un- 
gracious protest against the justice of the award. If the 
decision of a tribunal voluntarily selected had not been 
binding, there would have been much better reason for 
objecting to the iniquitous Geneva award. 
By another clause in the treaty, American subjects 
acquired a right to fish for a term of years on the 
banks of Newfoundland; and English colonists were 
at the same time admitted to share a less valuable 
right of fishing in American waters. By a local law 
ot Newfoundland anterior in date to the treaty, fish- 
ing was forbidden during a close season; and some 
Americans who fished in defiance of the regulations were 
violently driven off by Newfoundland fishermen. Mr. 
Evarts preferred a claim for damages which might pro- 
bably have been settled by agreement, and at the same 
time he insisted on the right of American fishermen under 
the treaty to disregard the local law. In a succession of 
argumentative and indignant despatches he contends 
that an absolute grant by a sovereign Government 
cannot be controlled by any condition not originally 
inserted in the text. rd Satispury admitted 
that no intentional or vexatious restraint could be 
applied to American fishermen by legislation subsequent 
to the Treaty ; bat he urged, certainly not without plausi- 
bility, and apparertly with good reason, that the grant 


when the Treaty was concluded; and that it would be 
monstrous to exempt foreigners from restrictions which 
were presumably imposed on native fishermen for the 
benefit of the industry in question. It might well happen 
that the prosecution of the fishery during the close months 
would render the regular fishing operations worthless. 
The colonial Government had given the best proof of its 
good faith by enacting the regulations, to the possible de. 
triment of its own subjects, when there were no American 
strangers to restrain or to exclude. The effect of compli- 
ance with Mr. Evarts’s demand would be to overrule the 
local law even as regarded native fishermen ; for it is diffi- 
cult to suppose that the inhabitants of Newfoundland would 
stand patiently by while their waters were swept by 
foreigners in virtue of a legal quibble. 

Mr. Evarts is well aware that one of the principals in 
the treaty is not identical with the communities which 
are immediately interested in the controversy. Delirant 
veges, the English plenipotentiaries neglected to guard 
against the subtleties of special pleading ; plectuntur Achivi, 
the fishermen of Newfoundland are to be robbed of the 
sea-harvest by which they live; or, in default of sub- 
mission to the American demand, Canadians are to be 
denied the right of bringing their fish to American 
markets. Ifthe Secretary of Srare, who coolly proposes 
to rescind the Crayton-Butwer Treaty, is nevertheless 
anxious to guard the sanctity of the letter of treaties, 
even when it conflicts with the spirit, it would have been 
easy to agree on a supplementary contract by which 
the Newfoundland question might be settled; but it 
seems that no law is valid in opposition to the real or sup- 
posed interest of the United States, and also that any law 
which can be interpreted to the advantage of the United 
States must be liberally construed and strictly enforced. 
The refusal to execute an undisputed provision of a treaty 
because there is a difference of opinion as to the interpre- 
tation of another clause is somewhat beyond the limits of 
sharp practice; but the traditions of American diplomacy 
are consistent in the harshness of communications with 
England. Pertinacity has for the most part produced no 
retaliation, for the strong language recorded in the 
archives of the Foreign Office is almost wholly on the 
American side. There may perhaps be some convenience 
in the change of Ministry if it gives an opportunity of 
forgetting any irritable feeling which may have been 
caused by Mr. Evarts’s method of negotiation. It seems 
impossible to enforce on the Newfoundland fishermen 
acquiescence in a monopoly established in the interest of 
American citizens; but perhaps one of the numerous 
oversights in the treaty may be set right in return for 
some other concession. 


M. LEON SAY’S ELECTION. 


HE election of M. Léon Sar as President of the 
Senate may serve to avert a conflict between the two 
Chambers of the French Legislature. Until a day or two 
before the election it seemed likely that M. Joes Simon 
would be nominated as a candidate, and that he would re- 
ceive the support of the Right as well as of that moiety of 
the Left Centre which regards M. Duravre as its leader. 
As the Senate is at present constituted these two sections, 
if they act together, can command a majority. The Go- 
vernment, it is supposed, would have preferred M. 
Lerorer; but their object was of course to detach as 
many of the Duravre group as possible from the coalition, 
and for this purpose M. Léon Say was the best candidate 
they could have. His reputation as a financier is an excel- 
lent answer to the doubts which the Right are always 
trying to excite of the Ministerial soundness on questions 
of taxation and property. The position of the Right is in 
this respect a difficult one. They have to sow suspicion 
of the Republic among classes of Frenchmen who have no 
sympathy with their special views. The reasons why a 
Legitimist or a Clerical dislikes the Republic are patent 
to everybody ; but they are not reasons which have any 
force outside the Legitimist or Clerical factions. The 
shopkeeper and the peasant are not in the least disturbed 
at the social anomalies which seem so shocking to men 
accustomed to Courts. A President who maintains no 
external state, and is denied the income which would 
enable him to maintain any; a Cabinet in which none of 
the historical families of France are represented ; a Go- 


must be construed by the state of affairs which existed 


vernment which knows nothing of society, and is in its 
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turn ignored by it—are phenomena which to many 
Frenchmen must seem to presage the end of the world. It 
is true that under the Second Empire the Royalists stood 
apart from the Government, but they did so of their own free 
will. There was a Court which they might have attended 
and a society in which they might have mixed if they had 
been so minded. The Empire at least paid the old order 
of things the compliment of imitation; the Republic 

roclaims to every one that it would not revive it if it 
could. But if the Right were to tell the nation generally 
of the loss which it has thus sustained, they would find no 
listeners. If they are to make converts in an unbelieving 
generation, they must appeal to some sentiment which is 
shared by those whom they address. They find this 
in the alarm which is so easily excited in the minds 
of Frenchmen by the prospect of an attack upon pro- 
perty. It is much more difficult than it used to be to 
create this alarm. Among the many bad qualities of 
the Republicans, one of the most conspicuous is the fact 
that many of them are rich. During the recent elections 
in this country we were made familiar with the argu- 
ment that the heir to the Dukedom of DrvonsuHire was not 
likely to support any revolutionary attack upon landlords ; 
and in every district of France Republican canvassers can 
point to some well-to-do member of their party and ask a 
hesitating voter whether such a man is likely to lay any 
unfair burden upon realized property. It may be supposed, 
however, that justas Lord Hartincton’s prospective wealth 
has not entirely reassured English Conservatives, so there 
are French Conservatives who draw no consolation from 
the number of well-to-do Republicans whom they see 
around them. It is possible that M. Léon Say’s re- 
putation may prevail with some who have not allowed 
themselves to be influenced by less famous names. That 
the best known financier in France should be the Re- 
publican candidate for the Presidentship of the Senate is 
a fact which the most ingenious croaker of the Right will 
find it hard to deal with. 


It is especially fortunate that M. Marret’s successor 
should not have been M. Jutes Simon. All M. Suoy’s clever- 
ness could not have prevented his election from being taken 
as a direct challenge to the Government. It would have 
been regarded all over France as an intimation that every 
Ministerial measure must be submitted to the censorship of 
a hostile majority in the Senate. This would have been a 
state of things which the Right would have seen with natural 
and even legitimate enjoyment. They are not concerned 
to keep the present Constitution in good order. Their object 
is directly the reverse of this. Every hitch in the working 
of the new machinery is valuable as evidence that the 
machinery itself is unsuited to the nation upon which it has 
been forced. A deadlock between the two Chambers 
would be a real godsend to men in this temper of mind, 
and M. Simon’s election would have made the occurrence 
of a deadlock exceedingly probable. It will require very 
great prudence to guide the Senate through the difficulties 
which are likely to be in store for it, and even the greatest 
prudence may fail if the difficulties themselves should 
become at all more serious than they are already. M. Simon 
might have proved an excellent tactician, but the 
fact of his election would have had precisely this re- 
sult. The Chamber of Deputies would have taken it 
as a declaration of war on the part of the Senate, 
and it would have been eager to show, by send- 
ing up some more than commonly obnoxious measure, 
that it was not in the least afraid of its adversary. 
The relations between M. Srion and M. Gamperra would 
have only made things worse. It is of great importance 
that the two Presidents should have no mutual dislike, and 
unless M. Gambetta and M. Sion have had great injustice 
done to them by rumour, they must entertain a good deal 
of mutual dislike. In all probability, therefore, the 
Senate would before long have found itself compelled to 
choose between altogether abandoning its pretensions as 
a revising and moderating Chamber and giving effect to 
them at the risk of provoking a formidable outburst on 
the part of the Chamber of Deputies. Of course this 
choice may be forced on it under M. Léon Say as well as 
under M. Sivoy; but the chances of its being so are less. 
The majority in the Chamber will not now be tempted, as 
it would have been if M. Smron had been elected, to 
resent the rejection of a Bill by the Senate as an insult to 
itself as well as to the measure rejected. Nor will it be 
under any special inducement to show its independence 
of the Senate by insisting on its assent'to some Bill which 


the majority of the Senators are known specially to dislike. 
Legislation will be allowed to take its natural course 
without being diverted into channels which have no merit 


beyond that of tending to set the two branches of the: 


Legislature at issue with one another. 


The gain of this will be that the longer the present. 


Constitution can be protected from serious assault the 
more likely it is to last. The existence of a Second 
Chamber is very unpalatable to a large number of Re- 
publicans. In spite of its being elected in the last 
resort by universal suffrage, they profess to regard it as 
in some unexplained way a standing slight to universal 
suffrage. Now that the Constitution has been amended 
by the transfer of the Legislature to Paris, it can easily be 
amended again ; and it is difficult to form an opinion how 
a proposal to alter it by the abolition of the Senate would 
be received if it were made in consequence of a quarrel 
between the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. The 
longer the Senate lasts the more hold it is likely to get 
on the country. The groups of electors who return the 
Senators will less and less like the prospect of being de- 
prived of the check they can now exert on the Chamber 
of Deputies, and if the Scrutin de liste should be substi- 
tuted for the Scrutin d’arrondissement, this feeling will 
become more powerful still. It would be extremely un- 
wise for the Senate to forego its claims as a revising 
Chamber merely to postpone the day of collision with the 
Lower House, since by so doing it would lessen the force 
of the argument in favour of retaining it. But on the 
other hand it is greatly to be desired that it should avoid 
every occasion of collision when no really important 
question is at stake. By taking M. Simon as its President, 
it would have provoked a contest for no adequate motive, 
and risked defeat in a field where even victory would have 
brought no permanent gain. 


INDIAN REFORMS. 


ORD HARTINGTON may well have felt aghast at 
the number, complexity, and importance of the 
questions which awaited him at the India Office. The 
position of things in Cabul is just now replete with problems 
any one of which, if solved in the wrong way, may lead to 
the gravest results. How, and when, and on what pretext, 
to get the army of occupation back into British territory ; 
what to do with Candahar; what line to take in the diffi- 
cult negotiations with what precautions 
to adopt against the destruction of our partisans, which is 
the tco probable result of our departure; how, in fact, to 
evolve order and safety out of a state of things not far 
removed from chaos—these are the topics on which the 
new Indian Minister must find himself obliged from day tc 
day—almost, thanks to the telegraph, from hour to hour— 
to form decisions and to issue instructions, often of a very 
detailed character and almost always on materials insufti- 
cient for a weighty judgment. The political events of the 
last few weeks in England have evidently not been with- 
out their effect on the turbulent and fanatical mountain- 
eers whose acquiescence is a first condition of any stable 
Government; and the prospectof any satisfactory settlement 
seems as remote as ever. On the other hand, the difficulty 
of maintaining so large a force in distant and inaccessible 
localities, amid a hostile population, is becoming every day 
more serious, and tends to render the early retirement of 
the English armies a consideration of paramount import- 
ance. The conjuncture is full of anxiety, and would make 
a large call on the calmness, fortitude, and resource of a 
statesman better qualified by special knowledge and expe- 
rience than the new Secretary of Strate to deal with it. 
But it is not on the North-West frontier alone that Lord 
Harrincron and the new Viceroy will find topics of diffi- 
culty. In the East, the tipsy maniac on the Burmese throne 
may at any moment—tired of the murderous orgy with 
which he began his reign—force us by some intolerable out- 
rage or insult into a war which, to say the least of it, 
would be in the highest degree inconvenient. On the North 
the Casumir Manarajan is believed to have been misbe- 
having; and in any case the deplorable misgovernment of 
his little kingdom is certain, sooner or later, to result in a 
political catastrophe of which the British Government 
will not be able to remain a passive spectator. No 
more dreadful stories of oppression, eorruption, and 
crime are to be found in the annals of mal-adminis- 
tration than those which every traveller for the last 
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two years has brought back from the secluded valleys 
where in an dl-advised moment the British Government, 
thirty-five years ago, set up an absolute despotism of 
bigoted Hindus over a Mahommedan population. The 
famine which for several seasons has afflicted the province, 
and in some places almost exterminated the inhabitants, has 
thrown a dreadful light on the dark places of tyranny ; 
and the British Resident has had to chronicle a serics of 
infamous transactions against which in less troubled times 
the conscience of the Indian Government and the English 
nation would have revolted in more than a mereverbal pro- 
test. On the frontiers of Bengal the mountain tribes have 
broken the slender thread of allegiance which binds them 
to our rule, and in the Madras Presidency a band of out- 
laws have been sufficiently supported by popular sympathy 
te be able for many months to defy all attempts at 
coercion. There appears to be no doubt that the ont- 
break was occasioned by the oppressions of a local magnate 
insafficiently controlled by superior authority; and this 
circumstance, together with the prolonged inability of 
the authorities to restore order, is corroborative of 
an impression, long current in official circles, that 
the machinery of the Madras administration is some- 
what antiquated and out of gear. Lord Rupoy, if he 
completes the term of his viceroyalty, will probably be 
called on to consider the question, suggested by Lord 
Nortusrook last summer, whether the quasi-independence 
of this province and of Bombay is not a source of weak- 
ness, delay, and expense, uncompensated by any real ad- 
vantage. At present the two Governorships are dis- 
tinguished from the other provincial authorities by higher 

y, more costly establishments, and a traditional réle of 
insubordination whenever local prejudices conflict with 
Imperial interests and the requirements of the Supreme 
Government. There is no real autonomy, for the same 
policy is necessarily observed from one end of the Empire 
to another; and all recent reforms—financial or material 
—tend to increase the interdependence of the several 
provinces. But there is sufficient freedom from control 
to enable a refractory or self-willed official to offer success- 
ful opposition to a proposed reform, or to evade orders 
with which it is inconvenient to comply. Lord Nortu- 
BRooK had probably learnt by experience how serious 
an impediment to efficient government such a state of 
things may be; if Lord Ripon sees his way to effect an 
appreciable economy in State outlay, and at the same time 
to improve the administrative machine at its weakest point, 
he will have made a valuable contribution to the cause of 
Indian reform. 

Another matter of first-rate importance, of which the 
disposal can scarcely be delayed, is the reorganization of 
the Indian armies, and the suppression of the Provincial 
Commanders-in-Chief. The reforms proposed in this 
direction would, it is announced, admit of economies to 
the extent of 1} million sterling, a most welcome relief to 
the Indian Exchequer, at present burdened with an annual 
normal outlay for military purposes of over 15 millions. 
The present Commander-in-Chief in India, and, it is be- 
lieved, a still higher authority in England, are opposed to the 
change, but military experts of the more enlightened school 
have long recommended it. Special considerations apart, it 
wouldcertainly appear that the maintenance of distinct Com- 
manders-in-Chief for the several branches of what is essen- 
tially a single army is one of those anomalous arrangements 
which tradition may endear and Conservatism defend with 
plausible apologies, but which cannot fail, like any other 
form of unskilful organization, to result in waste, disorder, 
and inefficiency. 

Two leading representative bodies in India have taken 
advantage of the present change of rule to call attention to 
reforms which they consider especially desirable. One of 
these, supposed to represent the interests and views of the 
Bengal landholders, shows its grasp of the situation by 
recommending, amongst other changes, the extension of 
the Permanent Settlement to the rest of India. Lord 
Rivon is more likely to be occupied with measures for 
remedying the disastrous effects of Lord Cornwat.is’s ill- 
considered concession, and for compelling the landlords 
of Bengal to fulfil some fraction of the duties the per- 
formance of which was the main consideration for the 
privileges which they now enjoy. At present the Go- 
vernment is in the unfortunate position of having given 
away an annual sum of fourteen or fifteen millions in the 
hope of impreving the condition of the people, and of 


was granted. The Bengal landlords are as little inclined 
to agricultural improvements as any in India, and the 
tenants in many parts of the province are among the most 
rack-rented and poverty-stricken classes in the country. 
The Bengal Government has been for years occupied with 
legislative attempts to better the ryot’s position, but has 
hardly got beyond the stage of demonstrating that the Per- 
manent Settlement has injured the status of the agriculturists 
hardly less seriously than the interests of the Exchequer. 
The subject has never been dealt with in a searching and 
statesmanlike manner since Lord Cornwatuis left it a 
century ago, and Lord Ripon will now find it among the 
most pressing claims on his attention. 

The other complaints of these self-constituted spokes- 
men of Indian grievances are equally unsubstantial, and 
possess little interest except in showing the topics which 
popular agitators select as best adapted for an appeal to 
English sentiment. Nobody out of Bedlam ever doubted 
that the uncontrolled importation of firearms in consider- 
able quantities had become a danger which it would have 
been criminal folly to neglect. The supervision of a few fifth- 
rate native newspapers, representing neither talent, pro- 
perty, nor even genuine native sentiment, was urged on 
the Government by the concurrent opinion of all the most 
experienced officials, who considered that the preservation 
of public order was being, or might easily become, en- 
dangered by a class of irresponsible and anonymous in- 
cendiaries. The admission of natives to the Civil 
Service was provided for last summer in a measure 
the working of which has yet to be observed. An- 
other and more serious demand is for representative 
Councils, armed with the power of the purse. The first 
objection to such a proposal would be that the attempts 
at representative government made under the existing 
régime have been almost defeated by the difficulty of in- 
ducing proper representatives to take part in legislation; 
in the next place, the power of the purse must rest, along 
with the ultimate financial responsibility, with the 
Executive Government, by whom the money necessary for 
carrying on the administration has to be found. Such 
proposals, however, are hardly intended for any purpose 
more serious than the relief of vague restlessness, or the 
gratification of demagogic vanity. They have the 
remotest possible connexion with the real wants 
and wishes of the people, and these seldom travel beyond 
favourable seasons, light taxes, and freedom from the all- 
pervading oppression which is the universal characteristic 
of native rule. Careful inquiries have established the result 
that Indian taxation has at no period been lighter than at 
present, or the people better qualified to sustain it. The 
abnormally bad seasons of 1876-8 may not improbably be 
followed by a series of prosperous years; and, if this 
prove to be the case, the trade of India, whose growth 
was momentarily checked, will no doubt continue to 
develop at a rate which must speedily place her among the 
great commercial Powers of the world. The railways have 
already given a foretaste of what may be expected when 
the mn hs of that enormous continent is placed in com- 
munication with the coast. In the meantime, the adminis- 
trators of the country are little likely to desert the safe 
path of practical improvement in the pursuit of the day- 
dreams of untutored brains and feverish imaginations. 


THE LOWER RHONE. 


si present Government of France may have its 
shortcomings, and may be failing to deal with some 
of the larger political questions forced on it in a manner 
which to English critics would seem theoretically best; 
but some of its greatest merits are displayed in the ob- 
scurer regions of administration, and it is only when we 
add up the instances of its beneficial activity that we can 
realize how good is the work it is doing for France. 

pe Freycinet has very large views of what may be done 
to promote the material prosperity of the country. He 
demands and obtains vast sums of money, which he 
devotes to works of public utility, and the peculiar 
object on which he has set his heart is the develop- 
ment of small local interests. His day may be de- 
scribed as a day of small things; but these small things 
combined make a great whole. He makes little canals, 
he builds cross-country railways, he gives decaying ports 
a chance of regaining importance or retaining a comfort- 


having achieved no one of the objects with which the bcon 


able existence. It is only natural that his activity should 
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stimulate the activity of speculative engineers or village 
philanthropists. It seems to ardent students of his spirit 
of enterprise that now is the time when anything may be 
proposed that is likely to give new life to a forlorn little 
town, or make any trembling industry thrive. As an 
example of what Frenchmen are now thinking of in their 
sober hours, when they do not weary themselves with 
endless discussions of the 7th Clause, or with speculations 
on the mysterious intentions of M. Gamserra, some 
recent papers by M. Lrnrnéric are not without interest 
or value. It is the dismal region of the Lower 
Rhone that occupies his attention, and it is to 
this mournful corner of France that he thinks the 
vigorous beneficence of M. pe Freyciner may now be 
—~y directed. His special hobby is the town and 
port of Aigues Mortes. It is Aigues Mortes that he wishes 
to see endowed with new life and prosperity; and if it isa 
glorious thing to resuscitate dead little towns, nothing 
could be more glorious in its way than to resuscitate 
Aigues Mortes, for, of all dead little towns, it is perhaps 
the deadest. Guide-books inform us that this little city is 
an archeological curiosity, as well as interesting from its 
geographical position, as it is situated about three feet 
above the level of the Mediterranean, in the midst of salt 
marshes and lagocns, the exhalations from which render it 
unhealthy. M. Lexrufric does not trouble himself much 
about its archeological pretensions; but it is its geo- 
graphical positioe—which to the superficial observer 
seems singularly unhappy—that recommends it to 
his affectionate notice. He has convinced himself 
that Aigues Mortes is one of the most happily 
placed towns in France; and in his dreams of 
its future he soars to so high a point as to sce in 
Aigues Mortes the only real and permanent rival of 
England in the coal trade of the Mediterranean. It cer- 
tainly is true that, if it is any consolation to a dis- 
used port that it once was used, this consolation is not 
denied to Aigues Mortes. It does not appear to have been 
much used since the days of Sr. Louis, which is rather a 
long time ago; but it was then so much thought of that 
Sr. Louis embarked there on his first expedition to Pales- 
tine with a fleet of eight hundred galleys, and an army of 
forty thousand men. Gradually its trade has dwindled 
away until, as M. Lentuéric confesses, the latest returns 
show that the commerce of Aigues Mortes has altogether 
passed from the sublime to the ridiculous. In 1878 the port 
was only visited by fifty-one vessels, which brought in a 
few oranges from the Balearic Islands,and took away twenty- 
four tons of coal. 
humble export and the possibility of a successful compe- 
tition with Newcastle and Sunderland that imparts a 


romantic interest to M. Lentufric’s speculations. If | 


these speculations were the mere idle dreams of a fanciful 
and ignorant theorist, they would have no interest at all; 
but M. Lrenruéric approaches his subject with exhaustive 
learning, with minute topographical knowledge, and with 
extreme technical plausibility. He almost makes us 
believe that even Aigues Mortes is not so dead but that it 
may live again. Whether he is really right no one at a 
distance can pretend to say. Whether, if he is right, he 
can persuade M. pe Freyciyer to share his enthusiasm and 
carry out his projects, must remain doubtfal; but at any 
rate he has had the merit of unfolding a project which 
may be taken as a typical instance of the ardent activity 
which now animates provincial France. 


There are two ways in which M. Lenrufric thinks 
greatness may be given to Aigues Mortes. It may be 
made the key of a great channel of communication between 
the Rhéne and the sea, and it may be made the outlet for 
the rapidly increasing products of the coal-fields which lie 
not far from it in the department of the Gard. M. Len- 
rHéric spends much labour in explaining, not only how 
useless the Rhéne becomes as a means of navigation when 
it nears the sea, but also why this must be so on account 
of the unfortunate configuration of the soil. It is useless 
to follow him into details, as every one who has passed, 
however rapidly, through the region of the Lower Rhéne 


knows that, among the freaks of wasteful nature, none is 


more conspicuous than the disappointing end of a river 
which for so large a portion of its course serves as a 
great artery of trade. As the Rhdéne cannot get to the 


sea in any useful fashion, man has to take it there. 


There is already a canal, called the Canal of Beaucaire, 
leading from a point of the Rhéne near Tarascon to 
Aigues Mortes; and from Aigues Mortes there is a mari- 


It is the great stride between this | 


time canal to the Mediterranean. What M. Lenruéric 
wants may be said in a few words to be that this water- 
way should be so improved that vessels trading on the 
Rhone shall be able to come to Aigues Morteg and there 
discharge their cargoes into sea-going ships. The history 
of the existing caval is not only curious in itself, but 
necessarily determines the character of M. Lentnéric’s 
project. From time immemorial salt-works, known as 
the Salines de Peccais, have been in operation in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Aigues Mortcs, and these salt- 
works, which even now yield a revenue to the State of 
nearly half a million sterling, were at one time among 
the most considerable sources of the royal income. 
Great, however, as were the sums that were drawn from 
the salt-works, one king after another found that he was 
receiving much less than he ought to have received. The 
contraband dealers in salt were too much for the officials, 
the guards, and even the troops of the sovereign. They 
hid where no one could find them in the marshes and 
lagoons that spread on every side, and it was thought that 
the only effectual means of beating the smugglers would 
be to construct a canal along which all the salt produced 
must pass. The canal was intended not to benefit 
Aigues Mortes, but to protect the royal revenue; and, 
although schemes for improving the land adjacent to 
the canal were always associated with the main pro- 
ject of the canal itself, the primary object of getting 
the royal salt to the Rhéne impressed its peculiar 
character on the enterprise. The kings, however, 
never thought of making the canal themselves. What 
they wanted was to persuade others to make it for them, 
the privilege of exacting very high tolls being held out as 
a temptation to speculators. Under this system the canal 
took more than a hundred years to construct. The first 
person who engaged in the enterprise was the Marquis DE 
Noaintes, who in 1702 received a concession authorizing 
him to construct a canal and drain the country between 
Beaucaire and Aigues Mortes. Unexpected difficulties, 
however, prevented even a beginning being made. The 
district was agitated by the religious wars of the Ce- 
vennes, the local proprietors set up claims equally in- 
numerable and embarrassing, suflicient engineer- 
ing ability could not be commanded for the practical 
execution of the task. The concession passed by in- 
heritance or substitution from one set of persons 
'to another, none of whom could make anything of 
‘it, and in 1746 it was handed over to the States of 
' Languedoc. The local authorities took thirty years to 
study how they might best begin the work, and in 1778 
they did make a beginning, and the enterprise was pro- 
_secuted with some activity till the revolution put a stop to 
it. In 1801 the concession given in 1702 was renewed in 
favour of a Company which is still in existence, and is the 
present owner of the canal. Its existence, according to 
its original grant, would have expired next year, but 
| the term was prolonged for a further period of 
fifty-eight years by Louis Napotzon when Presi- 
dent. The canal was completed in 1811, so that for 
nearly seventy years it has been in use; but at 
present itis not the kind of canal which can contribute 
to the resurrection of Aigues Mortes. It is only suited 
for little salt-boats, and the Company is entitled to charge 
tolls so high as to make a higher style of navigation 
impossible. What M. Lenruéric proposes is that the State 
should buy up the Company’s rights of tollage, and should 
then widen and deepen the canal so as to admit the passage 
of the ordinary boats that trade on the Rhone. 


This junction of the Rhone and the Mediterranean by 
_means of a canal, on which only such duties would be 
charged as might be necessary to keep the canal in repair, 
would, as M. Lenrufric observes, not only revive Aigues 

Mortes, but, by establishing a salutary competition, reduce 

the cost of railway transport. But the canal is, after all, 

in the visions of M. Lenru€ric, a means of doing good alto- 
| gether secondary to that of making Aigues Mortes the 
| outlet for the coal of the Gard. France, as a whole, pro- 
' duces much less coal thin she consumes; buat in the case 
of the Gard the output largely exceeds the local demand, 
and the only obstacle to the increase of the output appears 
_to consist in the difficulty of getting away what is pro- 
duced. Asit is, the output, which in 1850 was under three 
hundred thousand tons, rose in 1860 to a million, and may 
_ be now taken at two million tons. It is easy for M. Len- 
'THERIC, or any one clse with a map in his hands, to see 
_that Aigues Mortes, if it was a port at all, would be 
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mach the nearest port to the coal-field, and ought 
to compete successfully with the rival ports of Cette and 
Marseilles. It is also obvious that all that M. Lenrufric 
urges as to the utility to France of having an export 
trade in coal is perfectly true. English coaling-vessels, 
having an outward freight assured, can carry homeward 
freight at lower rates than will remunerate French owners 
whose vessels go out empty. For all points of the Medi- 
terranean, French vessels starting from Aigues Mortes 
would have the advantage of proximity; and M. Lerv- 
tTHféric in his dreams sees a vision of French ships 
carrying coal to Alexandria, Beyrout, Constantinople, 
and Odessa, and bringing back Egyptian cotton, Syrian 
-wool, Turkish oil, and Crimean wheat. It may be 
asked how it happens that even now these great things 
cannot be done. Cette and Marseilles are not quite so 
near as Aigues Mortes to the coal-field, but they would 
-seem near enough to give the exporter a fair chance of 
outstripping the rivalry of English ports. The answer of 
M. Lenrnéaric is that neither at Cette nor Marseilles is 
there any room for a properly conducted coal business. 
The limited space which those ports command is already 
needed for other operations, and there is no room for the 
various and complicated contrivances by which modern 
ingenuity puts coals on board ata minimum of risk and 
cost. In this respect Aigues Mortes offers the enormous 
advantage of being virgin soil. In a city of the dead 
there are no living interests to injure; and,as M. Len- 
tuéric triumphantly observes, at Aigues Mortes you may 
cut and carve as you like and you cannot possibly injure 
any one. But then can Aigues Mortes be made a port ? 
M. Lentnfric replies that, although in one sense it is 
not a port now, yet in another sense it is not only a 
port, but a very good one. There is no proper communi- 
cation between Aigues Mortes and the sea; but the sea 
part of the portof Aigues Mortes is, according to M. Len- 
THERIC, everything that he or a coal-owner could wish. It 
is safe, it is sheltered, it is accessible. What stands be- 
tween Aigues Mortes and its great destinies is simply the 
trumpery character of the maritime canal. If this canal 
was but made such as Aigues Mortes has a right to 
expect, the freighter could at any moment send his coal 
to Beyrout or Odessa with the utmost expedition, and 
bring back his oil and wool with comfort and safety. If 
M. Lextufric is thought mad by steadygoing people, it 
must at least be owned that there is much method in his 
madness. We do not suppose that any Newcastle coal- 
owner or freighter will be much perturbed by the projects 
of M. Lexruénic; but if for any reason he wishes to 
know what is really going on in France, he may find it 
not unprofitable to take note of a fresh indication that 
French energy is beginning to assert itself in a degree 
hitherto unknown. 


THE NEW EDUCATION REPORT. 


ier Report of the Committee of Council on Education 
for the year 1879 is a more than usually interesting 
paper. It discloses a policy, and those interested in these 
matters will be curious to know how far this policy will 
be persevered in by the new Committee. Will Lord 
Seencer and Mr. Munperza adopt or rescind the changes 
already made, and the further changes indicated by the 
Duke of Ricumoyp and Gorvoy and by Lord Grorce 


|, him to have a fraction of the education which would 


them. It is not necessary in saying this to give any 
opinion on the extent or nature of the aid that it is ex- 
pedient to give to public education, whether out of the 
taxes or out of the rates. That is a very proper subject 
for discussion both in and out of Parliament. All that 
need be maintained at present is that, whatever be 
the amount of aid given, it should be given eo nomine, 
with full knowledge of the purpose for which it is given, 
and in the form which is best calculated to answer that 
purpose. It can hardly be contended that any one of these 
conditions is at present fulfilled. 

When the Act of 1870 was passed it is safe to say that 
no one supposed that the system it founded was anything 
else than a system of elementary education—a system 
which, in the words of the new Report, “was meant to 
“be settled solely with a view to the wants of the labour- 
“ing and other poorer classes of the community ;” and 
consequently to be regulated by the age up to which the 
children of these classes can remain at school. Theage 


at which the compulsory machinery created by the Act 
ceases to be applicable is thirteen, and, though nothing 
is said in it about the age at which it is contemplated 
that elementary education should come to an end, it is only 
reasonable to suppose that it was meant to be the 
age after which a parent can no longer be required 
by law to keep his child at school. In so far, therefore, as 
children remain at school after that age, and in so far as 
provision is made for giving them instruction which car 
only profitably be given them after that age, the intentions 
of the framers of the Act have presumably been exceeded. 
They may, no doubt, have been improved upon; that is a 
point on which we express no opinion. It is competent to 
Parliament to create a system under which secondary, or 
even the higher, education, should be brought within the 
reach of all classes. All that is now maintained is, that 
Parliament did not mean to create, or make any approach 
towards creating, such a system in 1870 or in 1876, which 
are the years in which the laws which regulate 
national education were passed; and that it is not 
expedient to introduce such a system piecemeal 
and by a succession of side winds. It will hardly 
be denied that the motives which would induce 
Parliament to give secondary education, if not free 
of cost, at least at a cost very much below the actual 
outiay incurred, would be altogether different from the 
motives which have induced it to give elementary educa- 
tion on those terms. The theory which lay at the root 
of the Act of 1870 was twofold—irst, that the community 
is exposed to actual danger by the gross ignorance of its 
poorer members ; and next, that, as a child suffers through- 
out life by being left in gross ignorance, it is as much the 
business of the State to see that he gets necessary educa- 
tion as to see that he gets necessary food. Neither of 
these positions can be appealed to in support of a pro- 
posal tor bringing secondary education within every- 
body’s reach. The community is not endangered by 
the fact that many of its members are acquainted 
with only one language, and have but an imperfect 
grammatical knowledge even of that; nor are the 
prospects of a child in life necessarily and _ visibly 
benefited by his being given an education which he will 
have no opportunities of applying or keeping up when 
he has left school. State aid to secondary education may 
be in the highest degree expedient; but it must be for 
quite other reasons than those which make it expedient to 
give State aid to elementary education. This being so, 
it is plainly desirable that Parliament should not be led 
on into aiding the one, in the belief that it is aiding the 
other. Even if it could be shown that the gain to the 
community from a system of State-aided secondary edu- 
cation would be so great that it is desirable to introduce 
it by any means that offer themselves, this would not be 
an argument in favour of mixing it up with elementary 
education. The two kinds of education are so different 
that they cannot profitably be given by the same 
teachers or in the same schools. For practical purposes 
they may be taken to be mutually hostile. The teacher who 
is competent to give secondary instruction, and has scholars 
to whom to giveit, will almost inevitably come to despise the 
less interesting part of his work. The task of training the 
young idea is at all events more delightful in its later 
stages than in its earlier. In a quotation from the Report of 
the Schools Inquiry Commission, given in the Report of 
the Education Department, it is truly said that, “ If a boy 
“ is to leave school at fourteen, it is not the best thing for 


“suit boys who could stay at school till eighteen.” If, 
therefore, boys of all ages up to eighteen are allowed to 
remain at an elementary school, some of them must be re- 
ceiving an education which is not the best thing for them 
to have. 


These considerations cover more ground than is included 
in the scope of the new Education Report. It is by reference 
to them, however, that the meaning of the alteration in the 
Code with regard to the age at which children cease to be 
chargeable to the Parliamentary grant will be best seen. 
The department is, or was, of opinion that, though it is 
expedient to give those children who can afford to remain 
at school till thirteen the best education that can be given 
within that limit, it is not the business of the department 
to do more than this. “ By the age of thirteen, if pro- 


“ perly taught, children can pass through the six standards 
“ of the Code, and the three stages of one or more of the 
When this is 


“ specific subjects of the fourth schedule.” 
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done the function of the State in regard to them, as at 
‘present understood, comes to an end. If they wish to 
carry their education further, they must go to some 
secondary school. It appears, however, that “ the 
“presence in Board schools of children of a superior 
“class, who are able to remain longer at school than 
“was contemplated by the Act of 1870, has led some 
‘School Boards to entertain educational proposals of a 
“more ambitious character than is recognized by the 
“Code, which in some cases have led to a practical 
“conflict between the scheme of a School Board and 
“one settled for a secondary school in the same town 
“by the Endowed School Commissioners.” Until now 
this state of things has been rendered possible by eighteen 
being inserted in the Code as the age beyond which 
children shall be no longer chargeable to the Parlia- 
mentary grant. The Education Department believe that 
this limit was chosen to meet cases in which the elemen- 
tary education of children had been entirely neglected 
owing to the want of proper schools. Now that the Edu- 
cation Act has been in force for nearly ten years this plea 
can no longer be urged, and the Department have, there- 
fore, fixed fourteen as the limit after which children will 
cease to be chargeable to the Parliamentary grant. The 
change is one that needs no defence. If the Legislature 
wishes to pay for the education of children up to the age 
of eighteen, it has a perfect right to do so; but it ought 
not to be led on into paying for it until it has been given 
an opportunity for fully reviewing the whole question, and 
the important principle involved in it. 

There is another point touched upon in this Report 
which, though it is less directly connected with the ad- 
ministration of the Education Department, is a matter of 
some moment to the ratepayers ef London. Every child 
in average attendance in a London Board school costs 
the ratepayers 31s.a year. Every child ia average at- 
tendance in a Sheffield Board school costs the ratepayers 
8s. 8d. a year. Every child in average attendance in a 
Hull Board se ool costs the ratepayers 4s. 47. a year. 
There may be very good reasons for this enormous dis- 
crepancy; but, if so, these reasons ought to be stated and 
investigated. The rate which in London educates one 
child will educate nearly four children in Sheffield and 
nearly eight children in Hull. If the education given in 
these two latter towns is inferior te that given in London, 
it would be interesting to know whether the Hull and 
Sheffield educations are not good enough, er the London 
education is too good. If an education in London costs 
nearly eight times as much as the same education in Hull, 
and nearly four times as much as the same education in 
Sheffield, it would be interesting to know whether the 
difference is due to avoidable or unavoidable causes. 


THE PROPHECY OF ST. MALACHY. 


NDER the title of Corona Catholica, and in a gorgeous 

binding of scarlet and gold, Mr. Charles Kent has * offered 
at the feet of the Successor of Peter” an epigram in fifty languages, 
ancient and modern, and from as many different hands, on his 
accession to the pontifical throne, which he considers a suitable 
method of testifying reverence for the eminent virtues and learn- 
ing of the “ Ruler of the world.” The original English stanza, 
which we subjoin for the benefit of our readers, is neat, if not par- 
ticularly striking. The Latin version is so involved as to be rather 
difficult to construe; the Greek, by Professor Paley, as might be 
expected, is pure and classical. On the greater number of trans- 
lations we eannot undertake to pronounce any critical judgment, 
but such names as those of Professor Sayce, Max Miiller, and 
Renouf may be accepted as vouchers for the correctness of the 
rnc Sanskrit, and Egyptian. The English original runs as 
ollows :— 

Through the Cross on Cross of Pi 
As through Mary’s Dolours am, 
Lo! from Death what Life emerges, 
Joy from anguish, Light from Heaven. 

It will at once be observed by connoisseurs that the two 
mottoes of the late and present Pope respectively in St. 
Malachy’s Prophecy—Crux de Cruce and Lumen de Coelo—are 
worked into this epigram, and indeed the actual words occur in 
the Latin form. And we should gather from Mr. Kent’s preface, 
which is headed “S. Malachy, Archbishop of Armagh,” that his 
main object is to rehabilitate that curious document, which he 
evidently believes to be genuine. We are reminded how St, 
Malachy flourished in the first half of the twelfth century, and was 
an intimate friend of the great St. Bernard, who wrote a Life of 
him — which is hardly perhaps considered generally “to be 
one of his most finished masterpieces.” But St. Bernard, 
while crediting his friend with miraculous and prophetic 


gifts, says nothing at all of this “most renowned of all the 
visions and prophecies attributed to him,” which was in fact 
never heard of, as Mr. Kent candidly admits, till four centuries 
and a half after his death. It is true no doubt, though 
it scarcely seems a sufficient explanation of this long silence, 
that the art of printing was not invented till the latter half of the 
fifteenth century ; but a good century more had to elapse before 
the first publication of the Prophecy of St. Malachy by a learned 
French Benedictine, Arnold Wion, in 1595. Under these circum~- 
stances Mr. Kent prudently declines to “insist upon its authenticity,” 
but he thinks it bears a certain analogy to “ that mysterious Fourth 
Eclogue of Virgil,” in which the Advent of our Lord and His birth 
of a Virgin were predicted forty years before the event, and to the 
Sibylline acrostics, So do we, but on that point we shall 
have a word to say presently. Several fresh editions appeared 
during the seventeenth century, and in 1675 one in two splendid 
uartos was dedicated by permission to the reigning Pope, 
Conant X., and “formally authenticated by the notable words, 
con licenza dei superiori.”. To Mr. Kent’s mind this dedica- 
tion seems to be conclusive, though he does not exactly say 
so. A certain Jesuit Father Menestrier did indeed in 1689, 
venture to express the first doubt as to the authenticity 
of the document, and in 1859 the Rev. John O'Hanlon pub-- 
lished a Life of Saint Malachy, in which he reiterated that 
doubt. But their scepticism is rendered innocuous, if not excusable, 
by the consideration that Father Menestrier either ignored or— 
let us charitably hope—was ignorant of the fact that Pope Clement 
X. had scarcely two decades before deigned to accept, as Pontiff, 
the dedication of those “two splendid quartos, in which the 


authenticity of the predictions was formally maintained,” while 
Father O'Hanlon frankly acknowledges his regret at having been 


unable to obtain a sight of “that most remarkable publication.” 
It seems clear however that the condescending approval of Clement 
X. did not go for much with Father O'Hanlon, whatever he might 
have thought of the arguments. Finally Mr. Kent urges that 
these Prophecies “ present from first to last a series of astounding 
coincidences,” of which he thinks, however, it will suffice to 
mention four. Three of these four, we may observe, are in- 
variably selected whenever it is desired to illustrate the striking 
coincidences in St. Malachy’s Prophecy, from whichit is only natural 
toinfer that they are somewhat exceptional, even if the exceptions. 
cannot be said to prove an opposite rule. These four are the 
mottees of Pius VI., Peregrinus Apostolicus ; of Pius VII., Aquila 
Rapax ; of Pius TX., Crux deCruce; andof Leo XIII, Lumen de Calo, 
We may add that the fourth Pope after his present Holiness is to | 
be Papa Angelicus, and this is a personage who had figured in 
earlier vaticinations, being first mentioned by Roger Bacon. 
The fact is that St. Malachy’s Prophecy, whatever may be the 
exact date of its composition—aud there is no shred of evidence 
for its existence before the time of its first publication in 1595 
—belongs to a vast family of visions and predictions running 
through the whole course of Church history. Some ten years ago- 
Dr. Dillinger published a little work on the subject, which was 
noticed at the time in our columns, giving copious examples from 
the beginning of the Christian era to the period of the Reforma- 
tion. And we took oceasion in a subsequent article (April 
20, 1872) to call attention to various later illustrations,’ 
coming down to our own day, of this ineradicable human 
instinet for prying curiously into the future. It is not of 
course at all confined to the Christian era; thus a special 
gift of prophecy was attributed to virgins, both among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, and in India, as Clement of 
Alexandria testifies. In referring to the Sibylline oracles Mr. 
Kent reealls the earliest, most long-lived, and most famous of all 
these Christian prophecies, but with more than questionable dis- 
cretion for his own purpose of helping to authenticate St, Malachy. 
It is very possible that the first of the fourteen Sibylline 
Books formerly in circulation, eight of which we now possess, ma 
have suggested the strangely Messianic colouring of the Fourth 
Eclogue of Virgil. But what is the origin of the Sibylline books, 
so far as it has been as yet clearly ascertained? The earliest of 
them was probably composed by an Alexandrian Jew at the 
beginning of the second century B.c. ; it closes with predictions of | 
the future coming of the Messiah, borrowed from Old Testament 
prophecies, and may have become known to Virgil. The ~ 
second and third books also betray their Jewish authorship, but 
must have been composed after the destruction of the Temple of © 
Jerusalem, somewhere about the end of the first century of our 
era. The next five books are evidently of Christian composition, 
and are assigned by most crities to the third century. That 
fragments of the old Pagan oracles are embedded in them is more 
than probable, but they can only be regarded on the whole as 
deliberate impostures. The acrostic on the titles of our Lord, to 
which Mr. Kent refers, as well as another on the Cross, quoted by 
St. Augustine, occur in the eighth book. The acrostic form seems 
to have been adopted because it was a known characteristic of the 
original Sibylline verses. For some sixteen centuries these 
tended oracles were accepted as genuine throughout Christendom 
without a shadow of a misgiving. They were habitually 
cited from the first in controversy with Pagans by the most 
eminent Christian a and Fathers, such as Tatian, 
Athenageras, Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, Lactantius, 
and the great Augustine himself. Justin Martyr ascribed the Pagan 
prohibition to read them, under pain of death, to the express in- 
stigation of the devil. Clement of Alexandria has preserved the 


tradition that St. Paul advised Christians to study them, The 
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Emperor Constantine quoted them in a solemn oration before the 
Council of Nice, and both he and Lactantius reproach the Pagans 
—not unjustly perhaps—with dishonesty in seeking to discredit 
testimonies so cogent against themselves. The adoption of the fish 
as a sacred symbol was derived from the acrostic already men- 
tioned, and the opening stanza of one of the grandest of the old 
Latin hymns almost ranks the Sibylline oracles with the inspired 
prophecies of the Psalter in the famous line Teste David cum 
Sibylla, still retained in the Roman missal, though altered in some 
later versions into Crucis expandens vevilla. The tirst eight books 
were collected and published at Basle by Vossius in 1545, and Cas- 
tellio about the same time pointed out that they contained many 
assages which must be spurious. In the next century a Jesuit, 
osserin, observed that there were many passages purporting 
to be written before the time of Moses, which must therefore have 
been interpolated, as the Sibyls were known to bave flourished at 
aJater date ; but he attributed these interpolations to the malice of 
Satan, who desired thereby to discredit the rest of the work. 
At last in 1649 a Trench L’rotestant preacher, Blondel by name, 
ventured, for the first time among Christians, to denounce the en- 
tire compilation as a tissue of clumsy and deliberate forgeries. 
And later criticism has established the substantial correctness of 
his view. It does not of course at all follow, nor is there any 
reason for supposing, that the early Christian fathers and contro- 
versialists did not appeal to them in good faith. It was an un- 
critical age, and the Sibylline forgeries formed part of a whole 
literature of the same ambiguous kind, portions of which still re- 
main to us in the apocryphal adjuncts to both Old and New ‘Testa- 
ment—e.g. the Preaching of Noah, the Book of Enoch, the Epistle of 
Barnabas, the Apocryphal Gospels, the Clementine Recognitions, and 
the like, all equally spurious, though not always of fraudulent origin. 
Nor has the fount of prophecy, as was observed before, by any 
means run dry in the middle ages or even down to our own day, 
and these popular predictions often deal with secular as well as 
yeligious and ecclesiastical matters. There is, for instance, a whole 
series of them connected with English history, ascribed to the 
mythical Merlin, which Galfridus bas put on record; and hence o'd 
(English chroniclers often use such phrases as “ ut ¢mplerctur 


Merlini prophetia,” or “ tune tmpletum est illud Merlini.” It is | 


not to be wondered at that some of these predictions—like those of 


St. Bridget and St. Iildegarde, which pointed to the Reformation , 


—should have been remarkably fulfilled. St. Bridget even pre- 
dicted, as modern Italians are not slow to remember, that the 
Papal sovereignty would be confined to the Leonine city. We 
have no doubt that there are many in the present day besides Mr. 
Kent—and not exclusively Roman Catholics—who attach a more 
or less definite credence to this Prophecy of St. Malachy, and 
whose belief would not be disturved were it conclusively 
proved to have originited with those who first published 
it to the world, at the close of the sixteenth century. 
They would argue, plausibly enough, that if the Papal 
mottoes of the first four centuries and a half were mere 
ingenious historical applications—many of them indeed, as 
Mr. Hemans has pointed out, hardly rising above the dignity of 
puns in their obvious derivation from the family names, names of 
birthplaces, or heraldic devices of pontifis—it does not follow that 
the rest have no predictive value. And they would point trium- 

hantly to such startling congruities as those to which Mr. 
ent refers in the description of some recent popes. But the 
circumstance that for modern readers this prophetic catalogue 
carries with it, by necessary implication, an announcement of the 
approaching end of the world would alone give it a peculiar, if 
somewhat unpleasant interest to many minds; and believers in Dr. 
Cumming at all events cannot blame them. Leo XIII. is to have 
only nine successors, whose character or destiny is thus mysteri- 
ously adumbrated :—Jynis ardens, Religio depopuiata, Fides 
intrepida, Pastor Angelicus, Pastor et Nauta, Fios florum, De 
medietate lune, De labore solis, Gloria olive. Then comes the 
end. “Inthe last persecution of the holy Roman Church the 
chair shall be filled by Peter, a Roman (or the Roman Peter), who 
shall feed the flock amidst many tribulations, which being accom- 
plished, the Seven-hilled City shall be destroyed, and the tremen- 
dous Judge shali judge the people.” As the average reign of a 
Pope lasts seven years only, this method of reckoning would fix 
the final persecution of the Church and the consummation of all 
things somewhere about the middle of the next century. And 
that, we suspect, is the truo explanation of this sudden revival, 
after two centuries of oblivion, of a critical and devotional inte- 
rest in the so-called Prophecy of St. Malachy, which is no doubt 
strengthened by the curious felicity of the designations severally 
assigued to the late and present Pope. 


“JOCKING WI DEEFICULTY.” 


A STORY is told of a Scotch newspaper editor which is 
almost pathetic in its wide application to professional Merry- 
men, ‘This editor was also the proprietor of a very well known 
Scotch journal, and he was thus doubly interested in the success 
of his venture. But he knew that there was one defect in the 
print, a fatal defect in a Scottish newspaper. The Bawbee was too 
svlemn, too earnest, not sulliciently skittish to suit a gay, uuthink- 
ing people. The worthy editor looked round him, and at last dis- 
covered what he wanted in the person of'a funny sub-editor. He 
then boasted himself in the society of his friends, suying, “ I have 


found in my new sub-editor a young man just overflowing in 
natural wit and humour. Jocks just pour freely from his lips, 
Now this is a grand thing for the paper, because, for my part, I 
confess that I juck wi’ deeficulty.” 

Cau there be a nob‘er and sadder picture than that of this good 
man struggling with an impossible duty? A conscientious, 
elderly Scotchman, determined to do his level best, sits down to 
be witty, and finds that he “ jokes with difficulty.” “ He did but 
give us of his best,” and he knew that his best was execrable. 
Yet his fate was no uncommon one. There are hundreds of men 
in this great, careless city who go to bed every night with the 
consciousness that they must “jock” to-morrow, and with 
the certainty that the process will be laborious, the re- 
sults depressing. Wit should be spontaneous, the creature of 
the moment, of the occasion, the beaded bubble winking at the 
brim of friendly intercourse. “ Let your chaff, my dear boys, be 
like the lambent summer lightning, which glitters and harms not.” 
So said an excellent Headmaster long ago, in a sermon delivered 
to the boys of Rugby, or Radley, who were under his care. ‘the 
advice was capital, whether the Rugby (or Radley) boys were able 
to act on it or not; but how can the professional cutter of jokes 
expect to attain the Headmaster’s ideal? Perhaps he is an artist, 
or a writer on the staff of a periodical that, every weekly round 
in this battle of life, is bound to “ come up smiling.” Howis the 
artist to find about two hundred new topics for funny sketches in 
the course of the year? How few people think of this when they 
throw down their J’unch with a sigh and a feeling of abiding me- 
lancholy and supreme despair! ‘There was a drawing last week of 
a iat woman of fashion which suggested thoughts too deep for 
tears. How hard must “ jocking” come to the designer of that 
gruesome caricature, how rare must humour be, when the legend 
of that drawing passes for humour! And yet it is in sorrow, not 
in anger, that the sensible heart contemplates such failures. 
People who themselves scribble ought never to have a hard word 
for the “ forlorn and shipwrecked brother,” for the professional who 
has set himself to jest, and who has found the difficulty insurmount- 
able. When the spangled acrobat in the ring “ misses his tip,” and rolls 
bruised in the sawdust, the harsh public cries “ yah!” but the old 
performers looking on pity rather than condemn. When snoring 
“drowns the parson’s saw,” when critics as they stroll home 
blame the good man’s dulness, there are a few who remember that 
to expect pathos, humour, eloquence twice a week from every 
curate is to expect more than human nature can supply. Let us 
pity the comic designer, let us pity even the clerical buffoon, when 
his eccentricities fail to tickle his jaded patrons in the stalls, or 
pews, or whatever they are called. 

Like the noble patron of Mr. Wenham and Mr. Wagg, the public 
is inciined to say that “it has heard that joke about the London 
Tavern before.” Indeed the poor weary jester is very apt to trust 
to his memory and to the want of that faculty in his audience. 
There is a humorous paper which is constantly repeating the jokes 
of yesteryear, jokes much more easily discovered in its back 
numbers than des neiges d'antan. There is another phenomenon 
which proves that the path of wit, like that of virtue, is steep and 
hard, and that epigrams are uncommonly scarce in the modern 
market. The same poor jest will appear on three successive days 
in the week in three different journals, We have this week 
observed—and the experience is not rare—the faint dawning of 
a jape in a halfpenny evening sheet; let us call it (sham names 
are the readiest resource of him who jokes with difficulty) 
the Hesperus. It would be brutal to say that the readers of the 
Hesperus do not move in “ the highest circles.” Not many months 
ago a butcher was furiously assaulted by a lady for declaring that 
he “only dealt with the aristocracy,” and implying that therefore 
he did not deal with her. No doubt the haltpenny public is 
“ aristocratic ” enough for its needs, and would be enraged by any 
one who doubted its quality. But perhaps that public is not very 
likely to purchase the more expensive “society ” papers, and there 
to find (as it would find this week) the same cheap old joke retailed 
at a much higher price, in one of the usual columns of ungram- 
matical gossip. Probably there is plenty of life yet in the witticism 
(it was a hit at Lord Beaconstield),and we may expect to see it 
adorning the columns of many another contemporary. 

The * moral tone” of the perplexed jester is apt to be “ lowered 
some,” as the American says in a story so old that we daily expect 
to see it revived as a new piece of gossip, with new names, 
characters, and costumes. Even in Charles Lamb's time, when 
jokes were paid for at the cheap rate of sixpence each, the pur- 
veyors of humour were apt to grow indolent, and to supply very 
indifferent wares. Even the least educated jackal of the press 
remembers the unscrupulous efforts to make sixpence out of the 
name of Mr. Deputy Humphreys. Stupid and blundering per- 
sonal attacks now take the place of remarks about Mr. Humphreys. 
He who “ jokes with difliculty ” often lies, slanders, and generally 
speaking discharges his sixpence worth of spite with some facility. 
Now this practice must be ruinous tothe character of the purveyor 
of jests. Having no jests to dispose of, he shies a paragraph, as 
the man in Aristophanes’s comedy hurls an unholy missile, at any 
one whom he happens to hate. It is a ready-money business, 
and the professional does not dislike it, but his moral character 
suffers. He who was once among his brother reporters and 
ae Seale the gayest pothouse wit, is now a snarling, scanda- 
_ paragraph-monger. ‘The difficulty of jesting has been his 

ne. 

Before a jester sinks to the level of the mere social tout, he has 
to go through a series of degrading dodges, A writer may start 
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jn life with a fair supply of high intellectual spirits, but our 
modern literature has only one performer of this sort who keeps his 
high spirits a and can neither speak nor write without 
dropping guileless good things. His high spirits are among the first 
qualities that the professional jester loses, He is obliged to econo- 
mize his fun for the purposes of business. He is tempted, like an 
amiable politician, to keep a note-book, and jot down his own 
happy thoughts, which he once scattered with careless profusion, 
“as rich men give that care not for their gifts.” He finds that 
he must keep his high spirits for his articles, as the post-boy re- 
served his canter for the avenue. ‘The jester when his jesting 
cap and bells are not on becomes a moody man, and, so to speak, 
“ranges apart.” He has been known—such is the depravity which 
his profession develops—to keep common-place books with hints 
for allusions and funny “tips.” Then he falls into his anecdotage, 
and becomes careless about repeating his humorous illustrations. 
At first he tries to be indifferent honest, and not to tell the same 
story twice in the same newspaper. But presently he becomes 
careless even of this rule, and the readers of the journals in which 
he patiently and laboriously jokes know quite well when to 
expect the anecdote about the American who swore fearfully, or 
the legend of the Irishman who was “ agin the Government,” or 
the passage from Mr. Tennyson which admits of two constructions 
and favours the designs of the punster. Mr. J.S. Mill, having little ap- 
parentlyto trouble him, once fell intoadeep melancholy at thethought 
that the combinations of musical sounds might be exhausted. “ ‘The 
sooner the better,’ some people will say; but the professional 
jester has a more serious grievance. He finds out very soon that 
all his own comic illustrations might be exhausted, and where is 
he to glean new material? Unless he keeps a tame American 
and a domesticated Irishman on the premises, how is he to secure 
fresh anecdotes? Ile never read much, and, since he took to 
joking in the papers, he does not read at all. He is a worn-out, 
miserable, exhausted being, ard, if he is not very careful, may 
sink to representing “ Literature” at the banquet of a Lord Mayor 
who patronizes the press, or at the ghastly festivities of the Royal 
Society of Literature. 

There are, of course, certain mechanical dodges by which joking 
ie made quite easy to the performer, as easy as grinding a barre!- 
organ. For example, he hunts out a story of a ghastly murder, 
or of some hideous cruelties committed in Texas, or at Smyrna or 
Volo, and he tells the story. with ironical mirth. He speaks of 
the murderer with aflected sympathy, and gently deplores the re- 
sult of ungoverned passion. ‘To joke this kind of joke, supplies of 
not less than six dead bodies, and a larger proportion 
ef broken hearts, are all that is necessary. Missionaries, 
again, are the natural game of the professional joker, 
and, when he is allowed, he can make a good deal 
ut of any exhibition of unsophisticated religious feeling. He 
welcomes any account of a burglary, for joking about burglaries is 
almost always easy; and, in short, wherever a paradox can be 
introduced, the jester jests with ease, Any one can iavert, in 
fancy, the ordinary opinions of men, and it can scarcely happen 
but that the result will be a little grotesque. Thus the character 
ef the Merryman is likely to be sapped, and he really ought to be 
very miserable. But he ends like the Frenchman in M. Richepin’s 
story. This Frenchman was a literary person who had committed 
two murders. Ile made a reputation by writing a brilliant novel 
founded on his misdeeds. Remorse overcame him, be confessed 
his crime, confessed that his fiction was history, and was shut 
up by an incredulous world in a mad-house. There he really 
went mad, and believed that he had not committed his crimes. 
Even so the professional joker has a stage of contrite misery when 
he recognizes the badness, the laboriousness of his jokes, and he 
ends in a callous condition in which he no longer knows that his 
jests are forced and feeble. 


THE LITTLE TROUBLES OF THE MINISTRY. 


man who, by means proper or acquires some- 
body else’s shoes and puts them on his own feet subjects 
kimself thereby to some discomfurt—a proposition sententious, but 
perhaps not the less true. Her Majesty’s Ministers have appa- 
rently determined to step into their predecessors’ shoes in an 
unusually full and exact sense, and it is therefore not surprising 
that certain little pinches and twinges should have occurred. 
Indeed, if rumour is to be credited, some of the pinchings have 
been of an extremely severe character—all humanity, at least all 
humanity that wears boots, agreeing that there are few tortures 
more torturing than that of the boots which are tight. On Monday 
evening evidences of misfit were not wanting at an early hour. In 
the higher political comedy of the less humane kind, few scenes 
have latterly been attempted of a more daring character than that 
of the Premier's reply to Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett. The question 
was indeed something of a question-begging one. But when there 
eame from Mr.Gladstone’s mouth the worda “ There is no doubt 
that much crime and probably much cruelty have occurred,” 
memory must surely have carried not a few of the listeners back 
to the autumn of 1876. Blackheath is but within penny steam- 
boat range of Westminster, and the library of the House of Com- 
mons doubtless contains a copy of “ Bulgarian Horrors.” How 
suggestive of “the lisp of lute strings smitten soft,” to quote the 
words of a gifted bard, is the phrase, “ much crime and probabl 
much cruelty,” as compared with all the drum and trumpet walk 
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of the former period. ‘ We draw,” said Mr. Gladstone, “no dis- 
tinction between Mahometan and Christian”; yet he certainly 
seems to keep two languages for the two classes of sufferers. This, 
however, was but a prelude to the unpleasantness which the 
Ministry had to undergo in reference to the Bradlaugh matter. 
That exceedingiy thorny question seems somehow to have lodged 
all its thorns in the persons of the Government and their sup- 
porters. They have the mortification to see themselves deserted 
on the first important division of the new Parliament by some 
of their supporters, to see a much larger number refuse to vote, 
and to feel that a considerable proportion, Bagger J a aap 
of those who did vote with them felt the obligation to do 
so as an almost intolerable strain. It was not pleasant to be 
placed, as Lord Randolph Churchill oratorically placed Mr. 
Gladstone, in the position of leading the Liberal party for 
the first time through the lobby for the pur of seating 
on the benches of the House “an avowed atheist and a pro- 
fessedly disloyal person.” It was awkward to have Dr. Lyons, 
one of the rare Liberals of Ireland, voting and speaking against the 
Government. It could scarcely have been comforting even to have 
the assistance of Mr. Thorold Rogers, and to be assured on that 
most excellent authority that all atheists were Tories, and that 
the favourite amusement of Tories was to receive the gold of 
France. The gold of France is wanted for other purposes just 
now, and indigent Tory members (by the way, Algernon Sidney 
was a Tory, was he not?) must look elsewhere for their income. 
The rule as to Tory atheists had hardly so much actuality as the 
exception as to the Radical atheist who is troubling the House. 
To be taken under the wing of Mr. Trevelyan, to have Mr. Courtney 
“admit” that he was almost persuaded to vote with the Oppo- 
sition, to be championed by Mr. T. P. OConnor—all these things 
must have been gall and wormwood even to a person so well skilled 
in taking bitter draughts without making wry faces as the present 
Prime Minister. But all these subsidiary bitternesses must have 
been as nothing compared with the feeling of the cause which he 
was actually defending. No one questions the sincerity, the ardent 
sincerity, of Mr. Gladstone’s religious belief. But premiership, like 
other things, evidently makes men acquainted with the strangest 
of bedfellows. Ilow grateful Mr, Gladstone must feel to Mr. Adam 
for his judicious management of the Northampton election ! 

If, however, Monday night was one of slow martyrdom, Tuesday 
was distinguished by two acute spasms which must have affected 
all the Ministry alike. For days they have been the butts of the 
eager expostulations of their partisans, of the grave and ironical 
consolations of their opponents, in the matter of Sir Bartle 
Frere, and to a less degree in the matter of the Transvaal. 
The retention in his post of the Governor and High 
Commissioner of the Cape was not an act which could 
possibly meet with directly hostile criticism at the hands 
of Conservatives, or of those uncommitted persons who had 
approved the African policy of the last Ministry. But, if the 
act escaped censure, the actors were certainly in a most awkward 
position. Conservative support was, under the circumstances, 
the most headbreaking of precious balms, and Radical reproach 
was as hard, if not so intolerable. But surely no Cabinet, after 
having got itself into a fix, ever got itself out of one in so strange 
a fashion. Mr. Gladstone's language in reference to his own 
statements was characterized by hia usual casuistical ingenuity ; 
and it is probable that his conscience was quite at ease when he 
denied that he had said in Midlothian what he had actually 
said in Peebles. Ilis adversaries are used to this; his followers, 
We suppose, are used to it likewise. Perhaps they are also used 
to the tortuous phrases in which the Government intentions with 
regard to Sir Bartle were finally adjusted in some occult manner 
to the demands of the Radical members. Confederation 
is, it seems, of immense importance; and Sir Bartle is of immense 
importance to confederation. We are inclined to think that the 
late Government had some similar idea. Places in which the 
High Commissioner might do mischief have been handed over to 
Sir George Colley, as “ geographically belonging ” to that officer, 
So, we think, similar places were recently placed under Sir Garnet 
Wolseley—possibly for geographical reasons also. Sir Bartle’s 
“hands” are not to be “ weakened,” but “ precautions have been 
taken which will be quite effectual against the possible bias of any 
events in South Africa which might give cause for dissatisfaction.” 
Finally, at some future time Sir Bartle’s case is to be “ disen- 
tangled from the subject of confederation ”; in which it is, as we 
fully admit, at present very considerably entangled—by Mr. Glad- 
stone. Jtis almost impossible to avoid feeling profound com- 
miseration for a statesman floundering in such a mess as this, 
Mr. Gladstone wishes to retain Sir Bartle Frere in office ; 
he knows, let us say, that it is wise to do so; he 
knows that by so doing he is making his followers indig- 
nant and his enemies scornful. So he “ jumbles it all together,” as 
Captain O'Brien did when he was beaten by one French ship and 
took another. He means to keep Sir Bartle in office and he 
means to recall him; to strengthen his hands and to take pre- 
cautions against the bias of events; to run with the hare of states- 
manship and hunt with the hounds of Radicalism. And all this 
time there sat, or might figuratively be said to sit, beside and be- 
hind him colleagues who delivered all this as their act and deed, 
and who had over and over again execrated Sir Bartle Frere, de- 
nounced the annexation of the Transvaal, and urged the African | 
policy of the Tory Government as one of the chiefest reasons 
for their overthrow. It was again an excellent comedy, not, how- 
ever, without something of the tragic in it. 
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The second —_——- of Ministerial humiliation on Tuesday was 
fortunately of a less grave character. We must confess to a sus- 
picion which has constantly haunted us since the constitution of 
the Cabinet, that Lord Hartington must have taken a solemn oath 
not to take the Secretaryship at War. All the world remembers 
the famous history of the Army Discipline Bill; how it was at 
first supported with more or less loyalty by Lord Hartington and 
Sir William Harcourt, the latter of whom indeed had good reason 
for its support ; how the Home Rulers and the English Radicals 
got up the “cat” agitation; how the present President of the 
rd of Trade solemnly denounced the present Indian Secretary 
as the “ late leader of the Opposition”; and how, appalled by this, 
Lord Hartington struck his colours and ran up the black flag. 
At that time everybody who was not concerned to throw mud at 
the Government pointed out the flagrant injustice of making such 
a matter a party question, and the dead certainty of administra- 
tive and departmental difficulties which such a proceeding would 
bring about. On Tuesday Mr. Cowen asked the intentions of the 
Government as to flogging,and Mr. Childers gave him his answer, 
an answer which we are sure we are not wrong in saying Lord Hart- 
ington would personally never have given. It seems that the members 
of the Government have just awoke to the necessity of inventing 
“some punishment that can be substituted for flogging.” They 
have even discovered that “the discipline of the army at a grave 
crisis” may depend on their powers of invention. ‘They cannot 
ossibly do it this Session, and the House must have confidence 
in them. If Colonel Stanley is not fully avenged, he must indeed 
be a rancorous person. That all these considerations must have 
been fully present to the minds of the Opposition last year it is 
unnecessary to observe. Indeed the incident would almost 
spoilt by comment. We must leave the Government to their 
inquiries, and hope that the strappado or the wooden horse, the 
thumbscrew or the boots, may not result from their studies of com- 
parative punishment. For a Ministry to cut a sorrier figure 
than this is, we should have thought impossible, but evidently the 
infinite variety of self-abasement is not yet staled for them. In 
afew days the Karolyi Letter, the Fawcett incident, the case of Sir 
Bartle Frere, and now this flogging business, have exhibited them 
individually and collectively in the most ridiculous lights—lights 
which only cease to be ridiculous when they become odious. The 
end which we venture to prophesy, the end of men’s powers of 
laughing, must be rapidly approaching, and amusement must give 
way toanother feeling. No Englishman, we should suppose, after the 
first flash of partisan malice is over, can avoid a certain feeling of 
shame at what is shameless, of contempt for what is contemptible. 
The era of misrepresentation appears to be in process of being 
succeeded by an era of awkward plagiarism tempered by more 
awkward apologies, Heaven only knows to what this will in 
its turn give place, 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 


4 ip is reason to hope that the long-debated question of the 
liability of employers for injuries sustained by persons in their 
service is near its solution. The Bill introduced by Mr. Dodson is 
framed on the reasonable lines which Mr. Brassey followed in con- 
structing a similar measure last year. There is another Bill before 
the House of Commons which bears on its back the names of Mr. 
Macdonald, Mr. Burt, and Mr. Broadhurst. It would be satisfac- 
tory, of course, if the Government could have accepted the 
working-man’s view of the controversy. In that case a definitive 
end would have been put to the agitation by the conclusive expedient 
of yielding everything that has been or can be asked. Mr. Mac- 
donald simply proposes to abolish the plea of common employ- 
ment. He would make it no ground of defence to an action 
for compensation that the injury was incurred by reason of 
the negligence of a person ep in a common employ- 
ment with the person injured. The law in respect to injuries 
done to fellow-servants would be assimilated to the law in 
respect of injuries done to strangers. In all cases where the person 
injured did not materially contribute to the injury done him by 
his own negligence, he would have the same remedy against his 
master as though he were not in his service. But, however de- 
sirable it may be to bring the controversy to a final end, it is not 
permissible to do so by the infliction of positive injustice. The 
position of a large employer of labour, supposing that Mr. Mac- 
donald’s Bill were to pass, would be intolerable. At any moment 
he might become liable to support a crippled workman for life, or 
to stand in his place to his widow and children. No amount of 
care on his part would enable him to avoid this liability. He might 
employ thousands of workmen, and by the act of any one of them 
—taken on, perhaps, only yesterday by a foreman, and destined to 
be discharged as unsuitable to-morrow—he might have this burden 
laid upon him. There is nothing in an arrangement of this kind to in- 
crease in the slightest degree the workman’s immunity from hurt. 
The only immunity that would be secured by such legislation would 
be the master’s immunity from profit. The object of making a 
man responsible for the acts of his servant is partly to ensure care 
in the choice of a servant, and partly to make the servant himself 
careful. It is an additional reason for not keeping a drunken 
coachman in your service that you may have to pay not only for 
damage done to Pr carriage or horses, but for damage done 
to the persons he drives over. The knowledge that, if his master | 


has to make compensation for some injury done by his carelesse 
ness, he will lose his place and not get a character, may in turn 
help to keep the coachman sober. But where a large body of 
workmen are concerned there is no room for these motives to act, 
The master does not choose the men. That is a duty devolving 
on some subordinate, and even with him it is often a matter of 
necessity, not of choice. He takes the men who offer themselves, 
and if he refused them ke would get no others. The workman is 
under no fear of being dismissed; for, if work is slack, dismissal 
must come anyhow, and so long as it is brisk he is sure of get- 
ting employment in one place if he loses it in another. The only 
reason therefore that can be assigned for making employers liable 
for injuries sustained by one workman through the carelessness of 
another is that the employer is better able to stand the loss than 
the workman is. That is to say, the burden of an accidental in- 
jury should fall, not on the man who sustains the injury, but ona 
neighbour who happens to be rich. If this doctrine were recog- 
nized in the case of employer and workman, there seems to be no 
reason why it should stop there. Let it be supposed that a man 
falls off a ladder opposite the Duke of Westminster's house, and that 
the ladder has been carelessly placed by a fellow-workman; why 
should the duty of supporting the sufferer and his family during his. 
illness or of compensating his family for his death fall to the share of 
his employer ? Te is inno way responsible for what has happened, 
since he could not by any possible care on his part have prevented it. 
Consequently the only reason for calling upon him to make com- 
pensation is the fact that he is able to make it—that is, that he is 
rich and the workman is poor. But then the Duke of Westminster 
is probably very much richer than the master, and proportionately 
better able to pay the money. The principle of Mr. Macdonald’s 
Bill is neither more nor less than the principle of taxing the 
rich for the benefit of the poor. It isa poor-law designed for 
the relief of a single class, and charged upon the property of a 
single class, 

Mr. Dodson’s Bill steers clear of this error, and limits the lia- 
bility of an employer for injuries inflicted by the negligence of a 
fellow-workman to cases in which the person at whose door the 
injury lies has superintendence entrusted to him, or has autho- 
rity to give orders to which the sufferer was bound to conform ; to- 
cases in which the causé of the injury has been defective machinery 
or plant connected with the business of the employer ; and to cases 
in which the injury has followed upon obedience to the rules or 
by-laws of the employer. As regards all the accidents for which. 
provision is here made, the employer clearly has it in his power, if 
not entirely to prevent, at least greatly to lessen the danger of ac- 
cident. He can be careful in choosing his foremen, and in seeing 
that his foremen do not delegate to wrong persons the authority 
given to them. He can be careful in buying his plant or 
machinery, and in seeing that it is not allowed to go out of 
repair. He can take some trouble about the rules in force- 
in his establishment, and insist that they shall be made for use 
and not merely for show, and be meant to be obeyed, not merely 
hung up for occasional reference when it happens to be convenient 
to show that they have not been obeyed. Upon all these points 


the relation of the employer to such accidents as may happen to- 


his workmen is perfectly intelligible. If he is a good master,. 
he does all these things of his own free will. The accidents. 
that happen to his workmen happen, so far as he is concerned, 


really by chance; all that he can do to guard against them he- 


does. The object of Mr. Dodson’s Employers’ Liability Bill is to 


provide an inducement to careless or parsimonious —— to 
ike most. 


follow the example of careful and liberal employers. 
other laws, it is meant as a terror to them that do evil. Itis not 
expedient to punish them directly, but it is expedient to punish 
them indirectly; to warn them that, if they employ incompetent 
subordinates or try to save money by using bad plant or bad. 
machinery, they will be held liable for any ill consequences that 
may follow. The new Bill follows the analogy of many recent Acts 
of Parliament, and endeavours to ensure good conduct by the un- 
heroic, but effectual, plan of making bad conduct too costly to ven- 
ture on. It will be a continual reminder to every employer that, 
where life and limb are dependent on him, he has no business to 
be negligent. In most cases it is in the power of a master to see 
that he is represented by capable subordinates ; that, in purchasing 
plant or machinery, he goes to good makers and pays a fair price ; 
and that no rules are laid down in his shop which are not honestly 
meant to guard against danger, rather than to shield the employer 
after danger has been incurred. If he is not willing to give his 
business the amount of time and thought which attention to these 
points demands, it is only reasonable that he should be made to 
give it; and Mr. Dodson’s Bill will undoubtedly operate as a very 
strong inducement in this direction, It is identical in substance 
with Mr. Brassey's Bill of last Session, and in that character it 
has already received the support of one powerful group of work- 
men, the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants. It is credit- 
able to this Society that they should have seen the injustice of Mr. 
Macdonald’s Bill, and have had the good sense to put themselves 
forward as the advocates of a measure which aims at layin 
nothing more on the employer than what he may justly be call 
upon to bear. 
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THE RETURN OF THE VICTORS. 


F it were not that the political Dissenter is a dreadfully touchy 
person, and that he is wont to take the most respectful con- 
tulations and the best-meant advice for insult and contumely, 
we should congratulate the Liberation Society and the Protestant 
Dissenting Deputies on the feast which at the end of last week 
they offered to the friends of religious equality in the present Par- 
liament. It is true that we do not exactly know what a Protestant 
Dissenting Deputy is, but it is evident that he must be something 
jrreconcilably Nonconformist. Now that the Nonconformists, if 
they did not win the late Radical triumph off their own bat, con- 
tributed by far the largest share to it, is indisputable. They seem 
to be a little uncomfortable in accepting on this point the assurances 
of those who do not agree with thom, but their discomfort is quite 
needless, No merely political party in England could well have 
— the happy powers of casuistry which triumphantly seated 
Mr. Watkin Williams in Carnarvonshire and Mr. Gladstone in 
Midlothian, and which have since emboldened the latter to state 
his opinion publicly on the question of the keeping of promises. 
We are afraid that, terrible as is the repute of the Church of 
England among Radicals for electioneering, we could not under- 
take to find any of its priests or deacons who would be so ready 
with their absolutions as the Nonconformist ministers of Wales 
and Scotland. To the victors then—not exactly the spoils, for on 
that point there is, as we shall see, a little unpleasantness—but 
the jubilations undoubtedly belong. The Cannon Street Hotel 
is not altogether a good substitute for the Capitol, and a break- 
fast is less imposing than a regular triumph. But the Non- 
conformists have never been remarkable for exact study of the 
classics or for a burning attachment to art. Even if the 
services of Herr Makart could have been engaged, there might 
have been objections on the part of the City police—directed by a 
base and brutal Tory Corporation—to a solemn march through the 
streets, with Mr, Richard in toga and crown, and his body painted 
red, and defeated Conservative ex-members following his car, to be 
subsequently slaughtered at the City Temple. The allegorical per- 
sonages, too, who are so important in triumphal processions, would 
have been difficult to manage. What is the proper allegorical re- 
resentation of casuistry? Would a group composed of a life-size 
elsh voter, urged by earnest Nonconformist ministers not to 
“reverence the oath,” have been sufficient? On the whole, the 
breakfast was better and safer. As far as symbolism went, 
nothing could have been more appropriate and gratifying than 
ithe spectacle presented within a very few hours afterwards 
by Sir William Harcourt at Derby. That convertite’s pre- 
sentation to his new constituents appears to have been managed 
in accordance with a reminiscence of the profane play of 
Richard III. The newspapers represent the Home Secre- 
tary as appearing at the baleony of the Midland Hctel sup- 
ported by Nonconformist ministers exactly as Richard appeared 
“aloft between two bishops.” This was enough for art; the pro- 
ceedings at the Cannon Street Hotel were refreshingly simple and 
natural. Breakfast and speeches—food for the body and for the 
mind, “ they belauding, he applauding ”—what could Nonconform- 
ist wish for more ? 


The address of Mr. Richard was indeed full of instruction—per- 
-haps we may add, also, of amusement. He informed his audience 
that he believed there were within the walls of St. Stephen’s 
“more than a hundred Nonconformists proper.” This passage at 
“once excites the attentive mind in a pleasing manner. The ex- 
istence of the Nonconformist proper obviously implies the exist- 
-ence of the Nonconformist improper, and malice instantly desires 
to find out the denotation of the latter term. Does it apply 
to Mr. Bradlaugh, of whom it would seem to be a singularly 
happy description? Does it apply to Mr. Thorold Rogers, who 
appears to have been present at the breakfast, and whose claim 
to be a Nonconformist is rather a negative than a positive one? Or 
does it apply to such weak vessels as Mr. Watkin Williams, who 
subsequently declared himself to have been “brought up in the 
Church of England, but to be a Nonconformist in spirit”? The 
Church is indeed to be congratulated on her nursling, and Noncon- 
formity on its proselyte. But why does Mr. Williams call himself 
“a Nonconformist in spirit” ? Does this Carnarvonshire Naaman 
mean to imply that on Sunday mornings his body is bowing in the 
steeple-house, while his soul is performing its devotions in Little 
Bethel? If so, the congratulations just made must be still more 
hearty. But we left Mr. Richard enumerating Nonconformists. 
This arithmetical exercise was followed by a lively piece of 
oratory, describing how the Nonconformist, whom Lord Beacons- 
field is said to have said that he had killed, had “stood up 
armed cap-d-pie, and in a menacing attitude.” We thought that 
Nonconformists disliked uniforms of any kind, and a complete 
suit of offensive and defensive armour seems to be unnecessary 
for the purpose of getting hold of voters in a corner, and pointing 
out to them that they will be damned if they keep their promises, 
- But this too may pass, as may also Mr. Richard’s quite superfluous 
demonstration of the efficiency of the Nonconformist tactics. The 
really interesting part of the speech did not come until he 
‘began to deal with the future conduct of the victorious 
party. His handling was full of matter for the consideration 
of the Government. The Nonconformists, he said, were not 
going to be unreasonable, but——; they were quite content 
not to push the question of English disestablishment at this 
moment, but—— ; they did not grumble at the small representa- 


| tion of Nonconformity in the Government, but——. 


And here 
Mr. Richard's “ but” became such a lively and poet “but” 
that it is necessary to translate it more fully. There are, 
it seems, about a hundred great and small Government places, 
“from the Lord Chancellor, at 10,000], a year,” says Mr. 
Richard (with a delightfully ingenuous indication of the real 
sweets of office) “ to the sub-secretary’s secretary” at probably 
tool. Now, as we have already heard, there are also (provi- 
dentially) just one hundred Nonconformists proper in Parliament. 
The conclusion is obvious, though we are far from hinting that 
Mr. Richard presented this ratiocination to his audience. hat 
he did say was that there were only two of all these who were in 
office, and that those two were in the Cabinet, rather although 
than because they were Nonconformists. We do not quite see 
why Lord Ripon and Lord Kenmare, who are Nonconformists too 
in their way, should not be counted, but this would probably have 
shocked the Protestant Dissenting Deputies. At any rate Mr. 
Richard did hint pretty broadly that the labourer was worthy of 
his hire, and we quite agree with him. No man can be expected 
to lend the spiritual arm—especially with such vigour and with 
such an engaging absence of obsolete scruples—for nothing. 
It is a great disadvantage, says Mr. Richard, to be excluded 
from place and office as a class. So it is; though, if anybody were 
to point out that the exclusion is perfectly voluntary and self- 
imposed, Mr. Richard would probably be angry. He was followed 
by the Rev. Alexander Hannay, who of all the speakers at the 
meeting is decidedly the vessel of our choice, There is no honsense 
about Mr. Hannay. “ He did not,” he said, “care for the Burials 
question one bit, except in so far as it gave them opportunity of 
getting light into the mind of the nation on the question of re- 
ligious equality.” Cruel, cruel Mr. Hannay! What has become 
of that great and practical grievance of which we have heard so 
much? Where are the aggrieved Dissenting relatives waiting, 
like the fairy in a touching Icelandic story, at the churchyard 
wall, while a fiendish servant of the State buries their dead 
with unhallowed and peremptory rites? Evidently nowhere. 
Mr. Hannay does not care a bit for the Burials Biil except as a 
lever to work for Disestablishment. After this the speeches got 
uninteresting, and indeed it must be admitted that there were not 
many great lights available. The long list of distinguished persons 
who regretted their inability to’be present must have caused woe to 
Mr. Thorold Rogers, who is never without an historical precedent. 
“They have more wit than to be here,” we can imagine him mut- 
tering over his breakfast. 

In the intoxication of victory, as in another and more vulgar 
form of intoxication, there is doubtless truth; and the feasters 
of Cannon Street, though they probably confined themselves 
to tea and coffee and lemonade for the most part, told a 
sufficiently intelligible tale. Mr. Richard's long speech put 
into a few words means this—‘Nonconformity of the poli- 
tical kind is simply a skilful application of religious means to 
gain purely secular and selfish ends.” Mr, Hannay’s, treated 
in the same way, means—‘“ All the grievances we talk of are 
merely mantlets behind which to work for the undermining of 
the detested Church.” A curious confirmation of this was to be 
found the other day in a meeting at Bideford, where the amiable 
Nonconformists of the place rabbled the Bishop of Exeter and 
Lord Nelson, who had come among them rather dove- than 
serpent-wise on a message of peace. On thut occasion a minister 
whose name we forget, but who is reported to have spoken with a 
good deal of vigour, declared frankly that, for his part, he would 
never be reconciled to the Church as long as he was excluded from 
the gilt morocco thrones of the Bishops in the House of Lords. 
People, in short, might talk any nonsense they liked about dogma 
and church government; what he wanted was place and power. Of 
course it would have been futile to point out to this outspoken 
gentleman that, by leaving the national Church, he had put himself 
out of the running for the gilt morocco thrones, and that the gates 
of the national Church were open night and day to himif he chose 
to return. Of course it would be equally vain to point out to him 
that, if he is excluded from the House of Lords, clergymen of the 
Church of England are excluded from the House of Commons, 
where the “ Rey.” Mr. Brown of Bethel and the “ Rev.” Mr. Green 
of Ebenezer may resort at their own sweet will and that of the 
constituencies to have their hats knocked off by energetic laymen 
ofan oratorical turn. The adage about the goose and the gander 
is inapplicable, because it is not in the nature of things that the 
aspiring Nonconformist should allow himself to be compared to a 
goose. But, though argument of any kind is impossible with the 
political Dissenter, it does not seem that it ought to be quite so 
impossible with those who have hitherto been glad to use the 
political Dissenter as a tool. Mr. Richard hardly exaggerated 
the stock idea of Liberals on the subject in saying that they 
think the Nonconformists ought to “lend hoping for nothing 
again.” It is quite obvious that, though the Nonconformists 
are not such fools as to press for their pay before it is 
possible to give it them, they are equally determined to have it, 
sooner or later, in the only form acceptable. Common sense shows 
this, and their own ayowals show it hardly more strongly. These 
ingenuous avowals also show in what light they regard the sops 
which Liberal Governments occasionally fling to them. They say, 
with much honesty, “ In themselves we do not care for them 
a bit; it is only because the granting of them is a step 
to the granting of what we do care tor, the satisfaction of 
our sectarian spite, the relief of our sense of social inferiority, the 
glutting of our envy, hatred, and all uncharitableness, that we accept 
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them at all.” Persons brought up in the Church of England, but 
who are “ Nonconformists in spirit,” of course cannot be expected 
to be affected by these considerations. But there must be mem- 

_bers of Parliament, and not a few of them, who, if they honest] 
considered the bargain they are tacitly making and endorsing afres. 
at each election, would feel some unpleasant qualms. 


OUR NEW IRONCLAD. 


URING the present month the trial trip of H.M.S. Neptune, 
which has beenat last completed, has taken place in the Solent. 
This trial was of peculiar interest, to explain which it is necessary to 
give the history of the latest ironclad added to the British navy. 
‘The vessel was, as is generally known, originally called the Inde- 
pendencia, and was constructed for the Brazilian Government from 
designs which Mr. E. J. Reed prepared in 1872. Various mis- 
haps be‘el her during her construction, but of these it is not 
necessary to speak. In March 1878, being then, as it was thought, 
completed and ready for service, she was purchased by the English 
Government out of the vote of credit, at the cost, deducting what 
was charged for armament and stores, of 556,050/. She was sent 
to Portsmouth, and during the two years which have elapsed since 
that time she has, under the direction of the constructors there, 
been undergoing alterations and improvements which were required 
in order to enable her to carry the service guns and to take her 
place as a British man-of-war. In the Estimates for 1879-80 she 
was described as one of the vessels which were to be completed 
after purchase, and the task of completing her was estimated at 
38,5761. Owing to the peculiar manner in which the Esti- 
mates were framed this year, it is impossible to ascer- 
tain whether this amount has been exceeded; but in any 
case there can be no doubt that a considerable sum must 
have been spent on her, Now, at last, she is complete; and 
as she was designed by, and built under the supervision of, a great 
naval architect, and was afterwards improved during two years by 
the Admiralty constructors, it may easily be imagined that much 
interest attached to her trial trip. What the results of that trip 
were, and how far they satisfied any expectations which may have 
been formed, will best be shown by a short analysis of the careful 
account which has appeared of the vessel’s six hours experimental 
steaming. 

Before entering on this, however, it is necessary to give some 
description of her. The Neptune is a very large and powerful 
turret-sbip, inferior in armament to the Inflexible only. She 
carries four 38-ton and two 12}-ton guns, and is protected by 
armour which is in parts thirteen inches thick. She is of 9,000 
tons displacement, and has engines which are supposed to be of 
9,000 horse-power. She theretore has, or ought to have, a larger 
—— ot horse-power to displacement than any other ironclad 
in the British navy, and her speed of course should be very great. 
High speed, however, if it were attained, would of course 
require a great consumption of coal, and in any estimate of the 
Neptune's value to the country as a sea-going vessel of war, 
her coal-carrying capacity is a most important element; but no 
information respecting it is given in the elaborate account 
of the vessel and of her trial trip which ——— in the 7imes. 
We should mention that this account was published at the begin- 
ning of last week; but we have delayed speaking of it till now, 
as it seemed not improbable that some explanation would be given 
of the apparent failure which it recorded. None has, however, 
been offered. With regard to the account it is to be observed 
that it is clearly the work of a very friendly critic, if indeed the 
writer can be called a critic at all. He is most anxious that all 
the difficulties the designer had to contend with should be fully 
appreciated. He explains that the Brazilian officers who gave Mr. 
Reed his instructions desired that the ship should have a raised 

‘forecastle and poop for the accommodation of the officers and crew, 
and that these superstructures interfere seriously with all-round 
fire. He also points out that heavy masts and spars and a large 
sail area were required, and says pathetically that Mr. Reed “ in 
designing the Independencia was greatly hampered by the peremp- 
tory nature of his instructions.” With what seems extreme 
wxiety to avoid anything like unfair criticism, he even takes the 
‘trouble to explain that the arrangement of the turrets in the 
Neptune, which is similar to that in the Dreadnought, Devastation, 
and Thunderer, is not so objectionable in the first-named vessel as 
in the others, since, with any arrangement of the turrets, her fore- 
castle and poop would make end-on fire impossible. It certainly 
would be very unfair to blame a naval architect for faults which 
were due to those who instructed him, and it is as pleasant as it 
is unusual to find a public writer so anxious to demolish all grounds 
' for unjust censure. If, however, such a writer does point out any 
defects, it may be, to say the least, considered as highly probable 
that the defects exist, and that they are not in the smallest degree 
exaggerated by the kindly critic. What he says against the vessel is 
not likely to be at all beyond the truth. Unfortunately, some defects 
have to be pointed out in the Neptune by this well-disposed writer 
which, even as stated by him, do not seem to be trifling ones. 
. After stating that she was tried at what is supposed to be “ her 
normal trim,” he says that, as she steamed through the water, “her 
. full bows pushed ahead, when driving at full power, a wave which 
could not have been less than from Io ft. to 11 ft. in height, and 
consequently threw great strain upon the machinery as well as 


retarding considerably the way of the ship. It was also noticed 
that a broad channel of dead water followed in her wake.” 

Now those who have not paid attention to naval architecture 
may not be aware that, as the speed of a vessel increases, so does 
the wave which she raises in front of her, and that at considerable 
—_ this wave, and others generated by it, constitute a great 
element of resistance. Its size depends much on the shape of the 
ship, and for some time past the principal effort of naval architects 
in designing vessels intended for high speed has been so toe model 
them that the wave-making resistance might be small. Otherwise 
enormous power, and consequently a huge expenditure of fuel, are 
required. It certainly seems as if this object had not been attained 
in the Neptune, It is perfectly true that a considerable bow-wave 
does not necessarily show that there is a large total wave-resistance; 
but nevertheless such a wave as that raised by the Neptune, and 
the huge amount of disturbed water she left behind her, seem to 
show that the wave-making resistance and eddy-making resistance 
were very great. Full bows—which it appears she has—cause the 
first kind of resistance to increase enormously as high speed is 
attained. 

From such information, therefore, as has been given respecting 
the performance of this huge and costly vessel, it would certainly 
seem as if there were defects in her form which may seriously 
impair her efliciency as a sea-going man-of-war. To say this is 
not necessarily to cast grave blame on the designer. He had to 
deal with a very difficult problem, in treating which mistakes 
have often been made by accomplished men; and Mr. Reid, 
though a skilful naval architect, is certainly not infallible. Possibly 
he may have been even more hampered by conditions than is indi- 
cated by the very sympathetic critic in the Times. However that 
may be, the result of his efforts does not seem to be by any means 
satisfactory, and unfortunately defects in form do not appear to he 
the only defects of this steamship. Her engines are by those de- 
servedly famous makers, Messrs. Penn and Sons, and from the 
first part of the account of them in the Times it appears as if they 
were all that could be desired. They are described as being of 
Messrs. Penn’s well-known trunk pattern, and the writer then 
goes on to say :— 

In some of our most recent armour-clads, such, for example, as the 

Alexandra, Téméraire, Inflexible, and Dreadnought, and the ships of the 
Nelson class, the engineer department at the Admiralty has shown a de- 
cided preference for vertical compound engines; but the horizontal and 
simple expansive machinery of the Neptune lies well down on the plummer 
blocks below the water, gives little trouble, wears well, and has afforded 
great satisfaction in the service, The engines are precisely of the same 
kind as those which were supplied by the same makers to the Hercules and 
Sultan, but of greater power, the augmentation being due to increased 
boiler power. Indeed, no engines yet afloat have developed the same 
amount of power under trial; and if the displacement of the ship is 
considered in connexion with the horse-power of the machinery, the Neptune 
will appear the strongest-engined armour-clad in the Navy. For while 
the Dreadnought is 10,886 tons to 8,000 horses, the Alexandra 9,492 tons 
to 8,615 horses, the Thunderer 9,387 tons to 6,270 horses, and the dnflexible 
11,406 tons tu 8,000 horses, in the Neptune the power per ton of displace- 
ment is equally balanced, being, according to the Navy List, 9,000 indi- 
cated horse-power to 9,000 tons. 
Certainly it isto be gathered from this that, so faras regards theengines- 
of the Neptune, the taxpayers have had good value for their money; 
but it peng J appears from the account of what took place at 
the trial trip that these all but perfect engines have one trifling 
fault. Thesto kehole is not unlikely to stew the stokersalive. After 
giving a variety of dimensions and some highly technical details, 
unintelligible to most people, the writer of the account in the Times 
innocently remarks that, when the ship was going to Spithead on 
the Monday before the trial, the engines “ were not pushed beyond 
forty revolutions, Indeed the temperature in the stokehole, 
which sometimes reached as high as 163°, proved more than the 
stokers could withstand.” He then explains that, as the turrets 
are supported on pillars immediately above the stokeholes, the 
natural air passages are “ somewhat boxed in,” and that the con- 
trivances which have been resorted to for obtaining a good supply 
of air proved ineffective. He cheerfully observes that the evil is 
not beyond a remedy ; and for the sake of the unfortunate stokers, 
who it seems have fires both at their faces and backs, it is to be 
hoped that he is right; but it is ditlicult to feel very sanguine 
when such a defect is discovered in a vessel which has been so 
long in hand. It probably is not the fault of Messrs. Penn, who, 
as every one knows, are amongst the best makers in England, but 
clearly some one must be greatly to blame for the fact that in this 
long-considered vessel the stokers are liable to be half-grilled and 
halt-stifled at their work. Owing in part, no doubt, to their 
being threatened with premature cremation, and in part perhaps 
to other causes, the engines do not seem to have worked 
well at the trial. The average speed on four runs over the 
measured mile was 14'216 knots, which is certainly not a high 
speed for the most powerfully engined ironclad in the navy. 
Better results, however, are promised shortly. Two years’ work 
at a vessel which was supposed to be complete not having proved 
sufficient, further improvements are to be made, in consequence 
of which the engines will develop higher power and, wave- 
resistance notwithstanding, the vessel will attain higher speed. 

At present, however, it must be said that the results which 
have been obtained are anything but satisfactory, and indeed are 
such as to cause grave doubts as to the wisdom with which a 
portion of the money obtained under the vote of credit was 
expended. This ironclad was purchased for considerably more 
than half a million, and a large sum has been spent in altering her. 
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She has the radical defect of not being able to fire ahead 
or astern, and her trial appears to give reason for supposing 
that her form is not a good one. Her trial also shows 
that, when after two years’ labour she is supposed to be 
completed, there is a very grave defect in the arrangement 
of the boilers and stoke-hole, owing to which the men can hardly 
work, and the supply of air to the furnaces is insufficient. 
This defect may possibly be remediable ; but the other, if it exists, 
js not; and it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the Ad- 
miralty were hasty and careless in paying so much money as they 
did for this very doubtful acquisition to the navy. A staff of 
experts should have been able to judge of the shape of the hull, and 
it surely cannot have been very hard to foresee that a large amount 
of alteration would be necessary in order to fit the vessel for the 
British navy. The peculiar circumstances under which the money 
was expended must, no doubt, bs taken into consideration; but 
even a they are allowed for it is difficult to believe that it can 
have been worth while to give so large a sum for her. It is to be 
observed, too, that a period of time considerably exceeding the 
duration of a modern campaign has been required to make the 
alterations which were thought necessary for her, and that even 
now she does not attain the intended speed, and that more work 
is wanted. Probably she will be ready for active service at about 
the same date that the Inflevible is. The time occupied in erect- 
ing the Nelson Column seems to be approximated by that required 
for the building and completion of an ironclad. 


THEATRICAL “ SUPERS.” 


J hepa: theatrical super is a person whom the careless playgoer is 

very apt to regard with indifference. The historical importance 
of the parts which he is constantly summoned to assume has 
somehow failed to win for this unfortunate performer the fame 
which would seem to be his desert. [le is at one moment a 
knight in armour, at another the favourite of a king, and yet the 
illusion of the stage is powerless tu raise him to the dignity of his 
position. However worthily he may bear a banner or wave a 
sword, the secret of his identity is still studiously withheld from 
the public ; and if the piece in which he is engaged proves a failure, 
the force of popular derision not unseldom lights upon his wholly 
innocent contribution to the dulness of the entertainment. In- 
deed, where he is not altogether neglected, he is very likely to be 
treated with ridicule and contempt. His name never finds its 
way on to any playbill, and his individuality is merged in a 
motley crowd of “ courtiers, officers of the guard, and attendants.” 
If his armour is not a perfect fit, there is always some wag in 
the gallery ready to announce the fact to the audience; 
if his sword, as will sometimes happen even in_ the 
best regulated stage army, becomes entangled in his legs, 
the incident is with peals of laughter, and the un- 
fortunate culprit is hooted off the stage, only to receive the 
curses of the hero, whose stately exit has been unluckily inter- 
rupted. It is somewhat surprising that, amid the many reforms 
of the modern stage, the claims of the super still remain unrecog- 
nized. The constant protests against what is known as the “star” 
system have never taken account of the super’s modest and neces- 
sary exertions; and even the vaunted régime of the Comédie 
Francaise does not afford a means of bringing the exercise of his 
talents directly to the notice of the world. ft would be scarcely 
wonderful if such long and persistent neglect had bred in the 
super himself a cynical disposition. The titles and dignities so 
freely lavished upon him, and even the splendid raiment in which 
he is clothed, can only serve to reinforce the conviction of his 
own personal obscurity. Bitterly resenting the unmerited neglect 
he is fated to endure, the super must doubtless secrete in the 
course of a long career some trenchant and withering criticisms 
upon the heroes he is called upon to serve. The confessions of a 
super would form a very interesting contribution to dramatic 
literature. The publication of such a document could not but 
serve to lessen the pretensions of a n:mber of eminent performers, 
and it may be doubted whether even the opinions of a valet-de- 
chambre would wore effectively undermine the foundations of an 
actor's glory. 

There is perhaps no immediate danger of such a terrible exposure. 
The super has not yet realized the extent of his power. At present 
he suffers in isolation, and the pride of the artist's nature does not 

it him to use the powerfuFengine of combination which has 
Can successfully employed by the skilled artisan. But there 
are limits to the patient endurance even of those who have no 
higher lot in life to hedge in the divinity of a stage king. 
Under strong provocation the super will be found to possess the 
ultimate resource of the worm, and a case that has recently been 
reported ought to serve as a warning to the profession that even 
the most autocratic manager cannot with impunity kick “a 
captain of the guard.” It would seem from the evidence given 
before the magistrates that the captain of the guard at 
the Birmingham Theatre does not possess that strict sense of dis- 
cipline which we have a right to expect from a soldier of his rank. 
He has been performing a double part in a comic opera called 
the Sultan of Mocha, and the rapid change of identity seems to 
have baffled the resources of his genius. He had to “go to the 
property-room to get a sword”; but when he arrived at the en- 
trance of the stage the curtain was up, and the officers of the 
guard were left tu face the gaze of the public without the en- 


and, according to the captain’s own account of the matter, he 
was unceremoniously kicked into his place. The , how- 
ever, avers that he mer@y gave him a friendly push, and that this 
was dictated by a proper desire to.complete the Sultan’s army ; 
but in any case the incident appears to have had an un- 
fortunate influence upon the exercise of the super's talent, and 
to have left him in some confusion as to his real place in the 
performance. Upon being pressed by the magistrates, he was not 
very clear as to his rank or position in the army of his royal 
master, and he could not be persuaded to commit himself to any- 
thing more positive than that he “ had a sword and the others had 
spears.” It is obviously impossible that subordinate characters 
can be fitly impersonated if the actors are not informed of the 
nature of their duties. There is a story of a super who was ani- 
mated by so strong a devotion to his art that he insisted upon 
being furnished with a copy of the play in order that he might 
“ study his situations,” and such excess of zeal is certainly to be 
preferred to the careless indifference of an actor who cannot tell 
whether he is a “ captain of the ” or & common 
soldier. Such a deplorable confession only shows that the 
super is beginning to pay in kind the neglect of 
which he has so long been the victim. If he chose to seek 
such occasions of revenge, there is no doubt that he could make 
things exceedingly disagreeable even for the most eminent per- 
formers. A monarch whose subjects did not shout with joy at his 
approach might be left in a very awkward predicament, and the 
hero of a thrilling situation who could not count upon the 
threatening murmurs of the “crowd without” would be apt to 
cut a poor figure upon the stage, and to be deprived of the sympa- 
thies of his audience. Every consideration of prudence no less 
than of art points to the necessity of conciliating this oppressed 
race. A clown who means to e an effective exit can- 
not afford to quarrel with the gentlemen whose duty it is to 
hold the blanket for his reception. The heroes and heroines of 
tragedy have equal need of sympathetic support, and there is 
scarcely a play of any sort which might not be rendered ridiculous 
if the supers engaged were permitted to indulge in cynical dis- 
of their very grave responsibilities, 

An incident which has just happened at the Standard Theatre 
gives a sufficiently grave and serious import to these observa- 
tions. The super constantly to discharge duties in the 
course of a drama which necessarily involve a certain amount of 
real danger to the performers, and the narrow escape of one of our 
leading actresses proves how necessary it is that such duties should 
be entrusted to thoroughly responsible persons. Most of our 
readers are doubtless familiar with Miss Wallis’s earnest and 
effective performance of Mr. Wills’s romantic play of Ninon, 
but it has perhaps not occurred to any one that to 
the intellectual labours of the representation there was added 
an element of personal danger. The public has been so often 
assured of the perfection and safety of every stage device that 
even the spectacle of a house in flames fails to awaken any other 
sentiment than that of curiosity. The incident to which we refer 
shows clearly, however, that this feeling of confidence is not 
always well founded. The performance of Minon has recently been 
transferred from the Adelphi to the Standard Theatre, and the 
structure of the drama has been altered so as to substitute a 
tragic ending to the fortunes of the heroine, In the conduct of 
the closing scene the mob shoot down St. Cyr, and Ninon in a 
spirit of self-sacritice interposes her own body to save the life 
of her lover. It appears that the pistol with which she is 
wounded has been usually pa Metals by an actor duly in- 
formed of the precautions necessary in such cases. On the 
evening in question, however, this actor was not to be found, and 
one of the supers was hastily summoned for the work, with in- 
structions to fire at a certain cue. The man, so it seems, was wholly 
ignorant of any other than his ordinary duties, and no one had taken 

@ trouble to ascertain that he was fit for his work. When the ap- 

inted moment arrived he fired according to his directions ; but, 
instead of raising the pistol, he proceeded, with most unfortunate 
devotion to his to point it at the face of the actress. 
Fortunately for herself, Miss Wallis perceived his mistake in 
time, and was quick enough to avoid the shock. Had she shown 
less presence of mind, it is probable she must have suilered very 
serious injury, and it is at least certain that the ex- 
plosion of gunpowder so near her face would have resulted in 


permanent dis ent. The re in the Era from which 
we have taken these facts adds the imminence of the 
danger, and her very narrow esca uced a feeling of general 


consternation in the theatre, an alarming circumstance, 
though it has happily Pant no grave results, must tend to 
shake the confidence of the public in the boasted tions 
which managers are supposed to take in regard to the conduct of 
these thrilling stage effects. Here is a form of nat to be 
provided against by any kind of restrictive legislation. We 
may pass laws to forbid reckless acrobatic performances, but 
no law can guard the public or the protession from the 
evils of a grossly careless system. The dacharge of « istol 
on 8 is a thing of no danger in itself, if only it 
is entrusted to capable hands; but when any inexperi 
performer, hired perhaps only for the night, and wholly un- 
used to the ways of a theatre, is left to the guidance of his own 
intelligence, it is not very surprising that accidents should occur. 
The only niatter for surprise is that they do not occur more often ; 


couraging guidance of their commander. Under these trying 

circumstances the zeal of the manager overcame his discretion, 
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and in view of the facts which this incident has served to disclose, 
the public, we think, has a right to demand that managers shall 
use ter caution in the selection of their servants, and that they 
shall at least display the common prudence which the most 
careless person would observe in the conduct of his own 
business, 


THE AMERICAN RAILWAY CRISTs. 


N important American Railway Company has stopped payment, 
causing a sensation approaching almost to panic in the stock 
markets of the United States, and reacting with great force on this 
side of the Atlantic; and fears are expressed that the disaster may 
be the beginning of another period of depression such as we have so 


lately through. These fears appear to us greatly exagger- | 


ated. There are no grounds for supposing that the prosperity of the 
United States has received a serious check. It is too real, and 
based upon foundations too solid, to be so easily shaken. It has its 
origin, as we know, if the migration of vast numbers of work- 
people after the crash of 1873 from the towns to the country, in 
the consequent settlement of vast tracts of previously unoccupied 
land, and in the resulting extension of cultivation. This primary 
cause of recovery has been assisted by steady thrift, by reductions 
in the cost of production, by a succession of three abundant harvests, 
and by a series of very bad harvests in Europe, giving an unusual 
demand for those bountiful crops. A prosperity so genuine is not 
destroyed by a brief fit of recklessness. Besides, the telegraphed 
quotations of the New York market bear none of the traces of a 
real crash. We know from experience what are the accompani- 
ments of the kind of crisis which winds up a period of inflation. 
Money is scarce and dear, bankers being timid and making 
their customers pay smartly for the accommodation given; at 
the same time, traders generally need balances, either to make 
immediate payments or as a safeguard against contingencies, 
and there is a pressure to realize securities for which a market 
can be found. , then, the condition of things at New York 
were now serious, we should look to find the rate for call money 
very high—a heavy commission being charged in addition to the 
extreme legal interest ; and we should also expect large quantities 
of United States bonds to be thrown upon the market so as to 
break down prices. But there are no such symptoms of strin- 
cy. Evidently the money market is easy, and Government 
mds are so steady that, if we confined our attention to them, we 
should never suspect that the Stock Exchange was agitated. Of 
course there is apprehension in the money market. In the nature 
of things there must be, and a study of last Saturday’s returns of 
the New York Clearing-house banks affords the evidence of it 
which we were prepared to find. But there is nothing of that 
panic which with ourselves, for example, would send the Bank 
of England rate up to 9 per cent. 

As to a person standing on the seashore the tide seems to recede 
after every advancing wave, there are in all great social move- 
ments rebounds, during which, to the casual observer, the ground 

iously gained appears to be lost. There is no such thing 

in haman affairs as continuous, unbroken progress, and, least of 
all, in commercial and financial matters. When a long period of 
ression is coming to an end, those who are exceptionally 
well placed to note the first stirrings of re-awakening ac- 
tivity, and whose experience and quickness of observation 
bg! them to read the significance of facts that escape 
uninitiated, begin to buy the commodities and securities 
which they foresee will soon be in -general demand; a larger 
number, who have confidence in the judgment of the former, 
follow suit, and there is a sudden rise of prices, to the 
surprise of the ordinary public. Stories get afloat of for- 
tunes made in a short time, and multitudes rush in, hoping 
to grow rich without toil and without the tact, study, and ex- 
that would carry them safely through the ventures they 

love eutbarkied upon. Then comes the time for the far-seeing to 
sell. - Just as exceptional information and rare intelligence led 
them to feel the coming rise, so, by a kind of instinct, they re- 
ize when it has gone far enough. And when they begin to 
all, 1 their imitators, as before, follow their example. To borrow 
the slang of the Stock Exchange, the consequence is that “ more 
stock than they can carry is le(t in the hands of weak speculators.” 
In other words, the men of special information, sound. judgment, 
wealth, and high credit gradually rid themselves at a profit of 
pape eee purchases, and there are left an excessive propor- 
tion of the rash, the ill-judging, and the poor. It sometimes 
—- that the general public is taken by the speculative mania, 
that thus the movement is protracted and exaggerated beyond 

all bounds. But usually the tors go too quick for the 
publie; and then the bankers, who have made advances on the 
commodities and securities purchased, find that it is time to draw 
im. The demand for accommodation grows as the sounder specu- 
lators withdraw, and the value of money consequently rises. 
The speculators are at length forced to sell, and the markets 
droop. In the United States a variety of circumstances have 
helped to enhance the value of money. The general rity, 
the immense crops of grain and cotton to be exported, the increase 
of employment, and the upward movement of wages and prices 
required a great enlargement of the currency, and as the Treasury 
notes are limited by law, and the bank-notes are practically limited 


come only by an addition to the metallic currency. All through 
the spring, therefore, money was excessively dear and scarce, and 
in New York, the commercial capital of the country and its banks 
ing centre, the scarcity and dearness were aggravated by an un- 
wise attempt to exclude the competition of foreign bankers. The 
speculators after a while began to discover that the rate of interest 
charged them was so heavy as to make it highly improbable 
that they could gain, however the market might go, and many of 
them sold. The fall in prices thus induced caused further sales, 
and as the downward movement continued anxiety grew into 
alarm. The moment was now favourable for the more un- 
scrupulous speculators, and they proceeded by devices in which 
they are skilled to depress prices still more. Ifthe railway 
kings” did not join in the “raid,” they at least did nothing to 
counteract it, and it was a subject of general comment in New 
York that the stocks in which Mr. Jay Gould, Mr. Vanderbilt, 
and others are interested fell day after day without the usual pur- 
chases by these gentlemen and their friends to sustain the market, 
At last, after more than a fortnight of these tactics, the suspen- 
sion of the Philadelphia and Reading s\ailway Company was 
announced at the end of last week. Coming upon a market 
already broken down, this suspension caused a regular scare, which 
has not yet subsided, and whose effects, as we have already 
remarked, have made themselves seriously felt in Europe. 

The Philadelphia and Reading Railway Company bas been in 
existence since 1842; and, as it serves an old-settled industrial 
district, it was long a prosperous concern, and paid high divi- 
dends, The railway was built to open up the anthracite coal 
region of Eastern Pennsylvania, which previously was dependent 
for the conveyance of its commodities upon canals liable to be 
frozen in winter, the very season when coal is in most demand. 
And the line is still a mineral one, though it has also a consider- 
able oil and passenger traffic. As long as it confined itself to its 
proper business it prospered ; but, as competition increased, it en- 
deavoured to protect itself by extending its operations. In the 
first place, it amalgamated with itself, by purchase or lease and by 
guarantee of debts, a large number of smaller lines; and, as so 
often has been found to be the case in this country, the advan- 
tages obtained frequently did not make up for the liabilities 
incurred. But the great mistake was committed ten years ago, 
when the Company proceeded to buy vast properties for the pur- 
pose of working iron and coal mines. In other words, 
in the hope of defeating competition, it subordinated its 
proper functions as a carrier to its interests as a coal 
and iron owner. The result could not be doubtful. It 
did not manage the coal and iron properties in its own name, 
but set up a fictitious entity known as the Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal and Iron Company. But as the Railway Company 
owns all the shares of the [ron and Coal Company, we need not 
say that in fact the shares have never been subscribed, and have 
no existence distinct from those of the Railway Company. More- 
over, the lands have never really been paid for, the purchase- 
money consisting of bonds given by the Railway Company, secured 
by mortgage executed in favour of the vendors. For tive years 
aiter this transaction the Company went on paying high dividends, 
but this came to an end in January 1876, siuce which time tbe 
shareholders have received nothing. Matters went from bad to 
worse. Part of the interest on the debt was paid in paper, then the 
wages of the Company’s servants fell into arrear,and were covered 
by the issue of “deticiency certificates,” and finally the floating 
debt grew to an embarrassing magnitude. A large proportion of 
both shares and bonds was held in this country, and as the holders 
got alarmed, the President of the Company came over to reassure 
them, and to 2 certain extent he succeeded. The revival of trade 
encouraged the hope that the worst was passed, and that with the 
strong demand for iron that grew up the Company would once 
more see prosperous days. The hope was flattered by the report 
issued by the Directors in January last, which held out the 
wee oy of an immediate and extraordinary improvement. How 

less the hope was in reality is now proved by the result. 
But, in truth, the report itself contained evidence which ought 
to have warned those concerned that the Directors’ estimates were 
grossly extravagant. The fact is that, in spite of the purchase of 
the coal and iron lands—in spite, too, of a considerable increase of the 
mileage worked, and of an augmentation of the oil traflic —the total 
earnings of the Company have increased but little during the last ten 
years. No doubt, the depression existing since 1873 must be allowed 
for, and its influence in keeping down the price of coal as well as in 
checking the growth of business generally. But, on the other hand, 
it is to be borne in mind that the dearness of anthracite coal restricts 
its consumption, and that the bituminous coal of Western Penn- 
sylvania is in consequence used for many purposes for which the 
anthracite is more suitable. But however this may be, there is 
no doubt that thé railway is still a valuable property, and may be 
made very much more so by good management. To secure good 
management with reorganization ought now to be the object of 
its owners and creditors, 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES.—IV. 


See notice of the Royal Academy exhibition given in these 
columns last week stopped at the fourth gallery. The fifth 
room contains two battle-pieces, both dealing with the same 
period, to which reference has already been made—Mr. Wood- 
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ville’s “ Blenheim ” (453), and Mr. Orofts’s “ Marlborough after 
the Battle of Ramilies” (459). To our thinking, the former of 
these is far the better work, in its spirited intention and exe- 
cution and in technical qualities. The of the Duke, which 
must be the centre of attraction in both works, has a fine cha- 
racter and a commanding aspect in Mr. Woodville’s which Mr. 
Crofts misses. Mr. Orofts’s work has further a distressingly 
smooth and clean aspect. It is carefully composed and painted ; 
but it fails to give the suggestion of the ion and turmoil 
of battle which Mr. Woodville has succeeded in catching; or, in 
other words, Mr. Woodville’s picture, while not inferior to the 
other on the ground of skill in drawing and painting, has a 
quality of life which Mr. Crofts has not given to his work. This 
room contains. several clever landscapes, among which we may 
mention one by Mr. Bolton Jones (449), painted somewhat in the 
manner of Mr. Parton, who seems to have set a distinct fashion by 
his success of last year, “ A Nook in Nature’s Garden” (460), by 
Mr. Aumonier; ‘“ Littlehampton” (487), a very clever and true 
evening effect, by Mr. C. W. Wyllie, and “The Turn of the 
Tide, Sloughden ” (494), by Mr. James W. Smith, the pleasant 
feeling of which atones for certain technical faults. Mr. C. E. 
Johnson's “‘ Woodland Stream ” (472) is a fine and straightforward 
rendering of a simple and beautiful English landscape. There is 
no striving after prettiness or effect; the painter gives us what he 
saw in a very attractive form. Mr. Colin Hunter has in this room 
a picture, “ The Silver of the Sea” (506), which we cannot think 
at all worthy of his reputation or of the talent which he else- 
where displays. The picture depends for its success, in the first 
place, upon the painting of the water, which appears to be the 
reverse of true; while the background, carelessly and unhappily 
dashed in throughout, shows in one place an amazing want of 
attention. We refer to the solitary sail of a boat which seems to 
be literally seen through the hillside at the extreme back. The 
line of this hillside traverses the sail which is supposed to be seen 
far in front of it. Mr. Hunter's strange want of care in this 
picture does not speak hopefully for the future of a painter who 
at one time seemed full of promise. We return with pleasure from 
this to Mr. Herkomer’s “‘ God’s Shrine ” (468), which we have no 
hesitation in describing as the finest landscape of the year. Its 
truth and its splendid effect go hand in hand. The grand solitude 
of the view, broken by no living figure, the sweep of the clouds 
tolling -before the evening wind along the. mountain ridge, the 
white moon standing out against a cloud which holds the last fine 
tints of sunset—in short, the breadth, the accuracy, and the poetic 
feeling of the whole work combine to produce an effect which no other 
picture of the kind this year approaches. Two of the most pro- 
mising of rising artists exhibit pictures in this gallery. Mr. 
Andrew Gow sends “‘ The Last Days of Edward VI.” (490), with 
@ quotation from Mr. Froude’s History :— 

As to the King’s health, sire, it is still the same as I wrote you on the 

27th ult. Since then he has been shown at a window at Greenwich, when 
many saw him; but in such a plight, so weak and wasted, that the people 
said it was death. This was done because the Commons began to murmur 
and to say that he was dead.—Letter of Ambassador Scheyful to 
Charles V. 
The composition of Mr. Gow’s picture is decidedly fine, and the 
figure of the young King, whose drooping and deathlike hand a 
greyhound is licking, has true pathos. The painting seems to us 
to miss the strength and solidity observed heretofore in Mr. Gow’s 
work. Mr. John Collier exhibits “‘ Mrs. Mortimer Collier and 
Children ” (455), a work of which the details are more satisfac- 
tory than the general composition. The painting is throughout 
strong and good, and is perhaps at its best in some of the things 
which seem to us least well put together. The attention is dis- 
tracted from the principal figure by the care and skill given to 
such surrounding objects as a cabinet with glass doors on the spec- 
tator’s left, and a table encrusted with mother-of-pearl on his 
right. While, as we have said, the painter's skill is seen in each 
individual piece of texture or furniture, the whole scheme of 
colour does not strike us as fortunate. There was surely no neces- 
sity for the cold grey which, seen at the back of the yellow sofa 
on which there rests a fine mass of golden hair, seems to accentuate 
a certain incongruity of colour. However unsatisfactory or un- 
attractive the picture may seem as a whole, its separate parts 
show that Mr. Collier's command of the technical side of his art is 
increasing. 

In the sixth gallery the most remarkable work is M. Van 
Haanen’s “ Pearl-Stringers in Venice” (579). It would not be 
easy to praise too highly the life and movement, the grace of 
composition, and the fine colour of this picture. Besides this M. 
Van Haanen’s painting is technically of the highest quality. His 
paint is laid on, when occasion demands, boldly and freely, but 
without a touch of the slap-dash method which too often a 
breadth of effect; and some singularly fine and delicate touches 
are found where the painter's artistic sense has shown him that 
they are demanded. This room, like the one just noticed, has 
several landseapes of merit. There is much grandeur in the angry 
sky, the reeds bending beneath the swelling wind, and the rush- 
ing water in Mr. Keeley Halswelle’s river-scene (522); but there 
is an unlucky want of transparency in the water which occupies 
the immediate foreground. Mr. Frank Walton’s “Down in the 
Reeds by the River” (529) is aseffective as it is truthful, and Mr. 
Henressy’s “Summer Days” (555) has much grace and tenderness, 
Mr. Watson Nicol sends a very clever genre picture, “ A Night- 
cap” (543),and Mr, Claude Calthrop exhibits a very well painted 


picture, “ Parted, 1793,” the nature of which can be guessed from 
its title. The dramatic feeling of the work is perhaps inferior to 
its technical skill, which is considerable. Mr. Thomas Graham’s 
“Passing Salute” (574),@ boat leaving or passing a lonely light- 
house, the occupant of which interchanges greetings with the 
boat’s crew, has fine qualities which. ought to have insured it a 
better place than it has. 

In the seventh room hangs Mr. Prinsep’s large picture to 
which we have already referred (625), With this it might not be 
difficult to find certain faults; but, even if they were not out- 
weighed as they are by the merits of the work, it would be un- 
gracious to pick holes in the execution of an extraordinarily 
difficult task, which Mr. Prinsep has, it seems to us, discharged 
with very remarkable strength and skill. One of the finest sub- 
ject pictures in this gallery, and also one of the finest in the 
whole exhibition, is M. Munkacsy’s “ The Two Families ” (650). 
The subject is of the simplest kind, and has been treated with 
consummate feeling and science. Another remarkable picture 
is Mr. W. Logsdail’s “ Vischafslog op de Vischmarkt te 
Antwerpen” (662), the truth and strength of which make one 
hope much from its painter. The President exhibits two pic- 
tures, one of which, “ Crenaia” (655), a girl’s figure, one longi- 
tudinal half of which is shrouded in light drapery, is extraordinarily 
beautiful. The unconscious grace of the figure and the loveliness 
of the painting are in accord with the original and charming idea 
of the picture. Sir F. Leightun’s other picture in this room, 
“ Psamathe”’ (614), is less happy on account of the odd drawing 
of one of the shoulders. But for this the figure is full of grace 
and tenderness. Next to this hangs “The Ebb-Tide on the Bar” 
(613), by Mr. Walter Shaw. This is the picture to which we 
referred last week in connexion with Mr. Brett’s fine sea-piece. 
With the water in Mr. Shaw’s work not one fault, so far as we can 
see, can be found. The sky is more 7 to criticism. Its un- 
natural sameness of tone gives it a flat look. But the picture is a 
striking work, full of performance, and fuller still of promise. 

The Lecture-Room contains two pictures which bear the title of 
“Daphne.” Of one of these it is not necessary to say anything. 
Of the other, which is numbered 1046, and is painted by Mr. G. A. 
Storey, it is as necessary, as it is unpleasant, to say something. 
We called attention last week to a charming picture by Mr. Storey 
in anotherroom. Why he should also have exhibited this monstrous 
production it is impossible to conceive. On first seeing it, a name 
which two years was in the mouth of most visitors to the Academy 
rises to one’s lips. One looks at the Catalogue and finds that the 
astounding “ Daphne” is the work, not of an Academician whose 
hand may naturally have lost its cunning, but of a rising Associate. 
One then debates whether the pose, the drawing, or the colouring 
of this amazing work, which is hung, as if in irony, upon the line, 
is most atrocious, The question is one which no amount of reflec- 
tion can decide. Among the landscapes in this room, far the best 
is Mr. H. Moore’s * The Beachéd Margent of the Sea” (973). In 
this, with an exhilarating sense of open air, there isa splendid 
glow cast over a roughened sea which catehes the sunset’s glory. 
Another sea-picture in this room, Mr. C. Napier Henry’s “ With 
Wind and Tide” (955), is admirable in its drawing, colour, and 
movement, 

The tenth gallery is not rich in pictures of striking interest, 
though it contains many works of more than average merit. Mr. 
Herkomer’s “ Wind-Swept” (1460) commands attention by the 
same qualities of grandeur, freedom, and solemnity which mark 
the landscape which we have already noticed irom the same hand 
in another room. Mr. Frank Dicksee’s “ Benedicite” (1473) is 
a remarkably fine and delicate piece of work which gives welcome 
evidence that in Mr. Dicksee’s case success has not produced a touch 
of carelessness. Mr. Leader, in whom success certainly has pro- 
duced a monotonous carelessness, sends two highly artificial and, 
according to his method, conventional pictures, one of which, “ A 
Gleam in the Storm” (1480), with its lime-light effect on canvas- 
eo, ~ little short of ridiculous. 

n leaving this year’s oil-paintings at the Academy it seems 
desirable to call attention once again to some of the faults of 
mismanagement which have grown up in and around a yet re- 
spected institution. We have said that the hanging this is 
better than it has been of late; but, under the present itions, 
no hanging can be satisfactory. The number of pictures sent in, 
whether by Academicians, Associates, or mere painters, ought to 
be curtailed ; and it is surely not impossible to provide against the 
ridiculous rule which allows Academicians to hold themselves up 
to public contempt by the exhibition of pictures which cannot be 
rejected. At present the regulations of the Academy are certainly 
more worthy of blame than are the persons who have the ungrate- 
fultask of carrying them out. 


THE DERBY. 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson's there was a 
assemblage of members of both Houses of Parliament at 
on Wednesday last. The excellent baronet had preached a 
tiful sermon in the House of Commons the night before upon the 
iniquities of racing, which he described as “ an ized system 
of rascality and roguery from beginning to end,” and he gave out 
that his idea of the pleasures of the turf consists in “sitting ona stand 
in acloud of dust, surrounded by a crowd of bawling blackguards, to 
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see a score of horses gallo at the top of their speed.” After 
his eloquent and edifying fae , it must have been mortifying to 
the speaker to be scoffed at by a wicked man who not only shame- 
lessly owned that he’ had just returned from the scene of sin and 
wickedness which the preacher had been denouncing, but actually 
had the effrontery to quote the Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette in 
order to prove that more than half the horses which were going to 
run for the Derby belonged to distinguished members of the Liberal 
party. 

Many people who care little, if at all, for racing, have taken an 
interest in the Derby of this year. A great Duke, in whose family 
racing is a tradition, ow the leading favourite. Fond as 
many Englishmen are of betting, the general feeling among the 
respectable classes throughout the country is against it; yet at 
the same time most of our fellow-countrymen, however strait- 
laced, feel more or less pride in the national sport of horse-racing. 
When, therefore, a nobleman who cares nothing for betting 
or gambling races for the simple love of the sport, he is certain to 
meet with a large amount of public sympathy. It was well known 
that the Duke of Westminster had given very large sums for race- 
horses during the early part of his racing career, with but little 
success, and yet he persevered with great spirit. Last year 
he owned several two-year-olds of exceptional merit, and there 
now seemed to be every prospect of his winning the Derby. 
The fact of the Duke’s father having owned the famous Touch- 
stone gave him, in public opinion, a sort of hereditary right to 
success upon the Turf; and thus, all things taken together, he 
became quite a popular hero among those who take any notice of 
racing affai His principal champion for the Derby, Bend Or, was a 
bright chestnut colt, with a a light mane and tail. 
He is by Doncaster, and as a two-year-old he had run five times 
without getting beaten. He had beaten ten horses in his first 
race ina canter, thereby earning 1,130/. for his owner. In his 
next race he had beaten seven opponents and won over 1,700/., and 
in his third race he had picked up 1,340/. and beaten eight other 
horses. In his next race he only won 831/., but he beat a large 
field; and in his last race he had taken 5677. and again a 
good field was behind him. Reason as they might, racing men 
had no right on public form to come to any other conclusion 
than that Bend Or had the best claim to the position of 
favourite of all the horses entered for the Derby, and as he 
was the property of an extremely popular Duke, the horse neces- 
sarily became a great favourite in something more than the 
gambling sense of the word. No secret was made about his trials, 
and the owners of other Derby favourites were invited to see 
him take his gallops. But Bend Or was not the Duke of West- 
minster’s only representative in the Derby. Another chestnut 
horse, and a -brother of Bend Or, was also to run in his in- 
terest. This was Muncaster, who had only been beaten by a 
head, after a hard struggle for the Two Thousand Guineas. He 
had appeared to be winning that race easily, and his sudden defeat 
had been attributed by the learned in such matters rather to the 
fact of his never having run in public before than to any cowardice 
or want of staying power. Although taller, he was not so 
good-looking as Bend Or; but nevertheless he was a very nice 
sort of horse to have as a second string, and few men have ever 
owned a couple of horses on a Derby morning which seemed so 
likely to win the race between them. 

Among the leading favourites was Robert the Devil, who, like 
Bend Or, had never been beaten as a two-year-old, with this 
difference, that he only ran twice at that age, whereas Bend Or 
had run five times. Asa three-year-old Robert had come out 
in the Craven Meeting, and although odds had been laid on him, 
he had been beaten by a head in the Biennial, over the Rowley 
Mile by Apollo, to whom he was giving 4 lbs. Apollo is by King- 
craft; he never ran last season, but although he had won both the 
races for which he started this year, he was considered by judges to 
be on too small a scale to have much chance of winning the Derby. 
It was generally believed, too, that rather than staying was 
his forte. One of the most uncertain horses in the race was Mask. 
After running in and out in an inexplicable manner as a two-year-old, 
he a at Newmarket in the Spring and received a beating 
from Merry-go-round. Afterwards he ran nowhere for the Two 
Thousand, and it was naturally supposed that he had lost the form 
that he had shown last season; yet.in the Second Spring Meeting 
he came out in the Payne Stakes, with 16 to 1 betted against him, 
and beat Elizabeth, the winner of the One Thousand Guineas, 
Abbot, who had run third in the Two Thousand, and nine other 
horses. Racing critics pointed out that Abbot was catching him 
very quickly at the finish; but Mask was in front when the 
winning post was passed, which, after all, was the important 
matter. Many people fancied Valentino, a good-looking horse 
which had anything but a successful two-year-old career. Another 
horse which had not distinguished itself asa two-year-old was 
Ercildoune, whose only performance had been to run nowhere for 
the Prendergast Stakes. Yet this colt became a favourite. His 
breeding was excellent, as he was by Rosicrucian out of Anderida. 
Draycott hhd won the Nursery Stakes at Goodwood, and Fire 
King had won the Great Sapling Stakes at Sandown. Pelleas, 
by Parmesan, had won the only race for which he started last 
season, and this yeur also he had won a race. Von der Tann by 
Vanderdecken won a race last season; but he had run very in- 
gloriously on several occasions. 


The day of the Derby was extremely hot, and the ground was 


Peck’s horses were saddled in the private grounds of Lord Rose- 
bery, so Bend Or, Muncaster, and ildoune were not harassed 
by a mob of critics until a short time before the race, when they 
took a few turns round the public saddling-paddock before startin 
for the course. As the horses cantered past the stand the gran 


action of the favourite was very noticeable. Nineteen starters. 


went to the post, and after a little delay, they walked abreast for 
a short distance, and then went away at once without a single 
false start. As they ran into the straight Robert the Devil was 
leading, and he soon came clear away from the rest of the field. 
Bend Or, who had been lying in the ruck of the field, now came 
forward; but his jockey was hard at work — him, while the 
rider of Robert the Devil was sitting quite still, and it seemed as 
if the last-named horse had the race in hand as they passed the 
grand stand. The ring men were delighted, as the defeat of Bend 
Or would have been a mine of wealth to them. They roared with 
joy as the horses the post, for it seemed from the common 

tting ring as if Robert the Devil had won; but their rejoicing 
suddenly fell flat when they saw Bend Or’s number put up first, 
and Robert the Devil’s second. The fact was that within a short 
distance of the winning-post Bend Or had rushed up to Robert the 
Devil like a flash of lightning, and had just succeeded in 
securing the race by a head. He is a remarkably hand- 
some Cane. His very walk is perfection, and his gallop 
is worth going a long way to see. His arched neck and blood- 
like points, too, add much to his good looks; but he seems 
a little light, and it can scarcely be said that he has a very wear- 
and-tear appearance. His jockey, Archer, had been severely 
bitten by a savage horse in the spring, and there had been some 
doubt whether he would be able to ride in the Derby ; but he got 
well in time, with some days to spare, and he had ridden four 
horses to victory on the day before the Derby. In the latter race 
he wore a small shield, with a bend or across it, on the left side of 
his yellow satin racing-jacket. Robert the Devil, who ran 
second, is a very handsome dark bay horse, but he is rather light 
and narrow, and he is somewhat deficient in muscle. Mask, who 
was third, is not on a large scale, and he has an indifferent middle 
piece ; but he has a good forehand, and his hips are remarkably 
muscular. The state of the ground was particularly well suited 
to lightly-framed horses, such as Bend Or and Robert the Devil. 
We could not help wondering what the result of the race would 
have been if the course had been ankle-deep in mud, as it was last 
year. 


A notice of the Derby of this year would be incomplete without 
mention of the catastrophe which befell Beaudesert, the winner 
of the Middle Park Plate. Although he had not been placed for 
the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster, this colt started first favourite 
for the Middle Park Plate, and he won the race by half a length, 
beating a field of seventeen horses, He was purchased last autumn 
for 7,000 guineas, with a view of winning the Two Thousand 
Guineas and the Derby of this year, for the first of which races, as 
we pointed out in a former article, he was disqualified through the 
death of Lord Anglesey. It was considered a great piece of good 
fortune that he had been entered for the Derby in Mr. Brown's 
name, instead of in that of Lord Anglesey, and he became one of 
the leading favourites for that race. So late as the 1oth of May 
Bend Or was first favourite at 4 to 1, and Beaudesert was second 
favourite at 5 to1. There had been reports in circulation for 
some months that Beaudesert had got what is technically called a 
bowed sinew on one of his fore legs, and that he wore plasters and 
a bandage. On the other hand, it was said that he had had this 
malformation as a yearling, while some said he had been foaled 
with it. His backers were comforted with the assurance that his 
leg had been at any rate in the same condition when he was pur- 
chased last autumn for such an immense sum of money, and that he 
had then been passed sound by an eminent veterinary surgeon. He 
was reported to be going on admirably with his preparation 
for the Derby, when suddenly the news came that he was lame. 
It seems that, after a gallop with some other horses in the same 
stable, the colt was pulled up lame, and that all hope of his start- 
ing was atanend. There appears to be a fate against winners of 
the Middle Park Plate winning the Derby. The Middle Park 
Plate was instituted with the idea that it was to be par ewcellence 
the great trial of two-year-olds, and that the winners would in all 
probability secure the great three-year-old races of the following 
year, especially the Derby. What has been the fact? Instead 
of proving a guide to the Derby, during the fourteen years that 
the race has been in existence not one of its winners has after- 
wards won the Derby, although they have occasionally won the 
Two Thousand or St. Leger. Several have turned out screws as 
three-year-olds, notably Green Sleeves, Beauclerc, and Beaudesert. 
The question presents itself whether such a two-year-old race as 
the Middle Park Plate is desirable. As it is very valuable, and 

t prestige is attached to winning it, two-year-olds are trained 

or it up toa point which is very trying to such young animals. 

It is often a very severe race, and it is far from impossible that, 

instead of the winner being likely to take the Derby in the fol- 

lowing year, his training for the Middle Park Plate and his hard 

race for it may be the actual cause of preventing him from winning 
the greatest prize of the British Turf. 
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REVIEWS. 


SAYCE’S INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE.* 


HE rapid rate at which philological research and speculation 
T are pushed on is certainly surprising, and to some persons may 
perhaps Cast altogether pleasant. Many who are not yet far 
advanced in age were subjected to a teaching which in language 
was as thoroughly empirical as that of Greek boys in the days of 
Aristotle. In this comparatively short interval the scientific method 
has worked a wonderful change, and it now threatens to sweep 
away not a few conclusions which have been regarded of late 
years as solid and well-established, and in many points to reverse 
the notions formed as to the processes by which tho origin and 

wth of language were brought about. This purpose of radical 
reform is put forth by Mr. Sayce with startling clearness. His 
volumes will certainly introduce the reader to the science with 

sufficient completeness, but they can scarcely fail to leave him 
vith some iconoclastic inclinations, which may for a time at 
least be but poorly gratified. We are not tempted, however, to 
turn aside from theories or suggestions merely because we dislike 
the consequences involved in them; and if we regret the recom- 
mendation of some changes of doubtful advantage, and of others 
which seem impracticable, we are ready to welcome, if it be 
ferthcoming, evidence which may conclusively show that ideas 
entertained even by the greatest philological scholars and thinkers 
must be given up. The progress of science can be stayed for 
no man; and we may be very sure that the discovery of 
truth will more than make amends for any sacrifices demanded 
of us. But we have first of all to take care that the truth 
is really discovered; and we are at least justified in re- 
serving our judgment, if we find that the adoption of a given 
method is followed by the invasion of a province which seems to 
lie beyond the range of the science in question. We may read 
patiently the evidence or the arguments which are to prove that 
the human faculty of speech lies chiefly in some folds in the left 
hemisphere of the brain, or to show that from the homo alalus, 
or speechless man, branched off, according to the favouring or un- 
favourable circumstances of their condition, the several tribes of 
gorillas, chimpanzees, and orang-otangs on the one side, and the an- 
cestors of articulate human speakers on the other. But the theories 
of the best-known philologers have of late years been so rudely 
shaken, and many of them are so roughly dealt with by Mr. Sayce, 
that we may prefer to wait and see whether some of the notions 
recently put forward may not,in their turn, be thrown aside. 
Meanwhile we may fairly decline to admit that any researches into 
the physical organs of speech or into the storehouses of either 
living or dead dialects can touch that spiritual order of things to 
which man belongs as much as he belongs to the sensible world, 
or in any way aflect interests of infinitely greater moment than 
those by which he is here surrounded. 

The work of pioneers in a new science must, in almost all in- 
stances, be of necessity destructive at the outset. There is per- 
haps no science which has not sutfered at first from the intrusion 
of men who are content to guess at haphazard, or whose honest 
efforts to get at the truth have been thwarted and frustrated by 
the circumstances under which they were compelled to work. The 
ordinary systems of grammar which have come down to us through 
the middle ages are an inheritance which must be traced back to 
men who-had no other materials to work on than those which 
were provided by their own language; and the evils of which 
this unfortunate necessity has been the fruitful source are most 
carefully and forcibly exhibited by Mr. Sayce. Others, indeed, have 
not been blind to their disastrous consequences; but the English 
student who follows Mr. Sayce’s guidance will see at once how 
powerless Greek thought necessarily was towards building up any- 
thing like a real science of language. The Greek analysed 
the forms of his own speech, but he did so logically, for, 
in truth, he could know nothing of linguistic laws; and all 
his attempts to lay the foundation of a scientific etymology 
could issue only in the multiplication of guesses, of which 
the few that chanced to hit the mark a no value, while 
the rest were either contemptible or ludicrous. Of the duty of 
comparing dialects and of the results which might be expected 
from the process he was profoundly unconscious; and Plato, when 
he noticed the resemblance of certain Greek to certain Phrygian 
words, did so, as Mr. Sayce remarks, only to draw from it a wrong 
conclusion. Instead of <r the grammatical structure and 
forms of the two languages, he simply assumed that the Greek had 
borrowed these words from the ian; and the subsequent 
conquests of Alexander, by convincing later generations of their 
immeasurable superiority to barbarians, had the effect of confining 
philological research to that one-sided and therefore erroneous ex- 

ition of the grammar of a single which, as Mr. Sayce 
justly says, has been the bane of classical philology down to our 
own time. It would be easy to fill volumes with the absurdities 
which have cropped up from this fatal method. We may laugh 
at Junius when he tells us that so is merely the Greek ds reversed, 
and that sin is derived from civew ; we may be irritated as well as 
amused by Scaliger’s assertion that the Latin ordo means “ Thus 
far shalt thou go, and no further,” the Tribune saying to his 


* Introduction to the Science of Language. By A.H. Sayce, Deputy 
Professor of Comparative vigie: hag the University of Oxford. 2 vols. 
London: C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1 


soldiers, “ dpov 3a, inde ordo.” The truth is that the system 
and all its results were utterly worthless; and the explanations 
of Voss, Wachter, and others who have followed them, are not 
one whit more valuable and certainly are less amusing than those 
which Durandus of Mende sprinkled over his ponderous treatise on 
Symbolism. We may forgive the medieval bishop who in- 
nocently remarks that cemetery is made up of cimen, sweet, and 
sterion, a station, because there the bodies of the faithful departed 
rest in peace; but we are tempted to be angry when we are in- 
formed that the word cause is either from chaos, from which all 
things have come, or from xaiots, or a cavendo, ora casu. Mr. 
Sayce notices some recent volumes which would, he says, raise the 
envy of a Latin etymologist; but the same harvest of folly must 
continue to spring up so long as men go on without caring to de- 
termine the relations of one language to another by any other 
measure than that of their own inclinations or prepossessions. 
Side by side with this useless guesswork went on the growth of 
matical science; which, following really the pact of logic, 
ed to the theory of a grammar which should be universal. But 
even here the ignorance of the real links and relationships of 
dialects worked nothing but mischief. The grammatical ter- 
minology of the Greek was translated, as it was supposed, into 
Latin; but the process imparted to ita very different meaning. 
The Greek yevxn, or case of the genus, was converted into the 
Latin genitive, or case of origin; and the accusative, or case of 
accusing, was far from representing the Greek airwurixy, the case 
of the airia, or object, which was blunderingly referred to the verb 
airtdopat, in the sense of blaming. Strangely enough, crammar 
was following a different course in the distant land which has 
furnished to Western thought the means for laying the foundations 
of atrue philology. The Hind» grammarians were, like the Greek, 
able to deal only withthe phenomena of a single language; but their 
grammatical system and nomenclature rest, Mr. Sayce remarks, 
on a firm foundation of inductive reasoning, and show a scientific 
insight into the nature of speech which has never been sur- 
assed. This system was worked out most fully in the grammar of 
‘ainini, which, put together in the age of Sokrates and Plato, 
summed up 


the principles of Sanskrit phonology, the declension of the noun and the 
conjugation of the verb, the syntax of the adverb and the other particles, 
the rulesof syntax . . . the etymology of words, with an exhaustive 
list of primary and secondary formative suffixes, and a minute analysis 
of composition which has been the basis of modern attempts to deal with 
this intricate subject. 


The language on which Panini worked was destined to show to 
the nations of the Western World the relation of their dialects to 
those of the dwellers in the Punjab. The first grammar of San- 
skrit was published in Europe by two German iriars in 1790; but 
more than twenty years before that time the French Academy 
had been assured by correspondents in Pondicherry that between 
the vocabularies of Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin a relationship ex- 
isted which could not be accounted for by the hypothesis of borrow- 
ing. Knowing nothing of the researches of these Frenchmen, Sir 
William Jones stated before the Asiatic Society at Calcutta in 
1786, that “ no philologer could examine the Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin without believing them to have sprung from some common 
source which, perhaps, no longer exists.” Here, then, as Mr. 
Sayce remarks, the great discovery was made; and it was made 
with a sagacity which must excite our admiration. Notonly was 
the prejudice to be overcome that Greek and Latin could 
have no affinity with the speech of Asiatics, but there was the 
temptation, if that prejudice were conquered, to rush to the oppo- 
site extreme, and to speak of the Eastern tongue as the parent of 
the cognate dialects of the West. The contrast between Sir W. 
Jones and Dugald Stewart, who insisted that Sanskrit and Sanskrit 
literature were forged by the Brahmans in order to deceive European 
scholars, is striking indeed. The work thus begun was carried on 
with increasing zeal and success, until it was crowned by the ap- 
pearance of Bopp’s Comparative Grammur of the most important 
Aryan languages. Of this great achievement Mr. Sayce says that, 
though much in it has since needed revision, “the main results 
at which he arrived will always remain among the funda- 
mental truths of linguistic science.” Unfortunately Bopp, 
who had gauged the relationship of the Aryan dialects of 
Europe with the most scientific precision, had not determined 
with equal accuracy the relations of the Aryan with other fami- 
lies of speech, ence he felt himself justified in making 
use of the Polynesian dialects for purposes of comparison with 
those of his Indo-European family; and the result was what 
might have been expected from a return to t’e method of the 
Greek etymologists, But even now it can scarcely be said that 
we are all delivered from the house of bondage. Not many years 
ago we had looked upon ourselves as fairly emancipated when 
we had come to the conclusion that all the languages of the world 
might be classified under the three families known as the Aryan, 
the Semitic, and the Turanian ; and some of us may have gone on 
quietly to the further idea, that all dialects were in the first stage 
monosyllabic, and that through the agglutinative stage they passed 
into the inflexional. But to lump all non-Aryan and non- 
Semitic languages under the common heading Turanian or Allo- 
phylian is, Mr. Sayce very rightly insists, “as unscientific as to 
refer Aryan and Semitic to one ancestor.” The number of separate 
families, not merely branches, of speech now existing in the world, 
which cannot be connected with one another, is, be remarks, at 
least seventy-five ; and these are but the scanty survivors of mul- 
titudes which have died out altogether—the débris of that enoi 
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mous mass of human speech which, as M. Bréal has sought to 
show, was overloaded with its wealth of synonyms and its embar- 
rassing superfluity of prefixes and suflixes. Thus Mr. Sayce does not 
hesitate to speak of the “ infinite number of primeeval centres or com- 
munities in which language took its rise.” “ The idioms of mankind,” 
he adds, “ have had many independent starting pvints, and like the 
Golden Age, which science has shifted from the past to the future, 
the dream of a universal language must be realized, if at all, not 
in the Paradise of Genesis, but in the unifying tendencies of civili- 
zation and trade.” 

In short, if this consummation is ever to be brought about, it must, 
Mr. Sayce thinks, be brought about by the process which will end 
in making English the language of the world. But before any 
such result can be hoped for, there is need, it seems, of a radical re- 
formation. The shreds of inflexion which the language still retains 
must, we learn, be thrown aside; the signs of gender probably must 
be got rid of ; and whatever other changes may be needed to reduce 
the language to the “ Pigeon English ” of which Mr. Simpson has 
given us some amusing specimens must be effected cheerfully and 
ungrudgingly. Of these changes, one of the most urgent, we are told, 
is the reform of the English alphabet. With attempts to accom- 
plish this work by the method adopted in the Phonetic News and 
other like publications he will have nothing to do, for such devices 
“ would become an antiquated abuse in the course of a generation 
or two.” What is needed is a series of supplementary letters, 
possibly an entirely new alphabet. At any rate, the alphabet 
must be international—that is, the symbols of the vowels must 

ss ‘the phonetic powers which they had in the ancient Latin 
alphabet, and, generally speaking, in the modern Continental 
alphabets as well.” With the histurical considerations which have 
been urged against this revolution or reform, Mr. Sayce deals sum- 
marily. Archbishop Trench has pleaded with no little eloquence 
and earnestness against a process which would, in his belief, 
obliterate in great part the history of a vast number of words in 
our vocabulary. But such objections, we are quietly told, are “raised 
only by ignorance or superticiality.” That the questions thus raised 
involve nevertheless points of real difficulty few will be disposed to 
deny ; and some at least of Mr. Sayce’s readers will feel that his 
suggestions as to the right method of teaching ancient and modern 
languages and the order in which they should be taught cannot 
be easily carried out under existing conditions. For ourselves, we 
need only say that we reserve our judgment on some points, while 
on others we must decline altogether to follow him. Of the goal 
which he is striving after we are left in no doubt; but we do not 
share his enthusiasm, and we are inclined to think that the Pigeon 
English of his distant future may be as disappointing as apples of 
the Dead Sea. It is but a truism to say that the patience and the 
time needed for the accomplishment of the work which Mr. Sayce 
regards as the only legitimate object of all philological efforts 
are not in themselves a conclusive argument for abandoning the 
attempt in despair; but it is, to say the least, rash to shut our 
eyes in the meantime to the obstacles which stand in the way, 
or to the serious errors into which, through a mistaken zeal, Mr. 
Sayce may lead his followers. 


SONGS OF THE SPRINGTIDES.* 


~{ HOULD a poet write fora little company of learned amateurs, or 
for the great public? Probably a poet hasa right to do both, or 
either, when and as he pleases. If he chooses, however, to confine 
himself to such works as can only find hearers that are ‘ few,” 
whether they are “fit” or not, he must be satisfied with the ap- 
— of a very narrow circle, and resigned to the chance of losing 
is own breadth of vision. It seems scarcely possible to us that 
Mr. Swinburne’s new book will prove anything more than poetical 
caviare. Like caviare, it has a salt, sea taste; it savours of what 
Plato calls “ the bitter, brackish element,” and it can only be much 
relished, we fear, by professional tasters of poetry. Some eritics 
seem convinced that the “ subject ” of a poem is a matter of entire 
indifference. So far they are like Mr. Du Maurier’s elegant 
young art-critic, who, being colour-blind, and ignorant of drawing, 
despised “ subject” even more than drawing and colour. It is 
perhaps true, for a critical few, that a poet may as well sing of a 
sausage stick as of the spheres, and may write as well of the Loves 
of the Triangles as of the love of Othello. But the great, gross 
public will always be more concerned about Othello’s jealousy than 

about that of the mathematical nymph who loved Isosceles :— 

Again she doubts him, but produced at will 
Sune sees the exterior angles equal still. 


Mr. Swinburne has not chosen subjects quite so empty of buman 
interest as the passions of mathematical abstractions. ‘The subjects 
he has chosen, while they are almost hackneyed in his works, are 
little more to the public than the player was to Hecuba. In the 
four odes in the volume called the Springtides, he writes about 
the sea and his passion for the sea, about Sappho and his passion 
for Sappho, about Victor Hugo and his passion for Victor Hugo. 
On all these topics Mr. Swinburne has already composed abundant 
and admirable verse. He is, much more truly than Euripides, “ a 
‘meteoric poet.” What charmed and surprised most in his truly 
splendid poem of Atalanta was his love of the blind powers 
and vast forces of the world, “the folds and fields of air,” 


* Songs of the Springtides. By A.C. Swinburne. London: Chatto & 


thunder, fire, the sea, the tempest. “ Men hardly know how 
beautiful fire is,” says Shelley; and we scarcely knew how 
beautiful are the terrible elementary forces of the world till Mr. 
Swinburne sang their praise in strains of immense variety 
and vigour. A sonorous music as it were of chainless winds, 
and out-poured waters, and starry movements rang in the 
choruses of Atalanta round the narrow stage on which men and 
women were mastered by destiny. Perhaps the choruses in 
Erechtheus, especially that chorus in which the clash of tides and 
chariots, of,white horses and white-crested waves, seems to sound 
with a mingled music, was the masterpiece of Mr. Swinburne’s 
“ meteoric ” genius. In Atalanta and in Erechtheus, the elemental 
strife was merely a chorus, and the poignant cry of human passion 
was clearly heard through the din of storm and sea. But in this 
new volume, in “Thalassius” and “On the Cliffs,” we cannot but think. 
that the intenser interest is stifled and the shriller voice drowned 
by verse somewhat empty, if extremely sonorous, by songs, to quote 
Callimachus, dca rovros deiSec—songs vast, loud, and empty of 
significance as the sound of the sea. This is one of the reasons 
which lead us to suppose that Mr. Swinburne’s new volume, re- 
peating as it does only the less human triumph of his old successes, 
is likely to please few but technical lovers of verse. The wider 
public will always want more of “a story,” and, in the last resort, 
the wider public (not that of Tupper, but that of Tennyson, Byron, 
and Wordsworth), seems the arbiter of the fate of song. It may 
be added that the obscurity of Mr. Swinburne’s allusions to the 
remains of A®schylus and of Sappho makes much of his poem 
“On the Clifis” unintelligible to that excellent creature, “ the 
English reader.” Again, the rapidity of Mr. Swinburne’s thought 
is so great, and the length of his periods so prodigious, that, in 
reading one of his strophes,a man feels like a puzzled whist- 
player. Just as the whist-player cannot remember what cards 
are out, and who held what, so Mr. Swinburne’s reader casts 
, helplessly about for verbs and substantives. Here, for example, is 
| a stanza which is rather harder reading than most sentences in 
Thucydides 
Seeing even the hoariest ash-flake that the pyre 

Drops, and forgets the thing was once afire 

And gave its heart to feed the pile’s full flame 

Till its own heart its own heat overcame, 

Outlives its own life, though by scarce a span, 

As such men dying outlive themselves in man, 

Outlive themselves for ever; if the heat 

Outburn the heart that kindled it, the sweet 

Outlast the flower whose soul it was, and flit 

Forth of the body of it 

Into some new shape of a strange perfume 

More potent than its light live spirit of bloom, 

How shall not something of that soul relive, 

That only soul that had such gifts to give 

As lighten something even of all men’s doom 

Even from the labouring womb 

Even to the seal set on the unopening tomb ? 


We say, with some natural pride, that we have puzzled out 
what Mr. Swinburne means by this effusion, and his meaning 
does equal credit. to his head and his heart. But can any one 
seriously affirm that poetry should be so difficult ? 

The first piece in the Springtides is called “ Thalassius.” It is 
the lyrical history of a child who was found, like Arthur, on the 
seashore after a tempest. The infant was educated by an old poet 
in the love of liberty and of the sea. He made the acquaintance 
of Love, who rather abruptly observes, 


O fool, my name is sorrow, 
Thou fool, my name is death. 


Afterwards he appears to have seen a good deal of bad company; at 
least, if Mr. Swinburne does not mean this, we cannot guess, what 
he does mean. We purposely make a very long extract, as al 
example of Mr. Swinburne’s mode of saying what he has tg say :— 


And as when all the worid of earth was wronged 
And all the host of all men driven afoam 

By the red hand of Rome, 

Round some tierce amphitheatre overthronged 

With fair clear faces tull of bloodier lust 

Than swells and stings the tiger when his mood 

Is fieriest after blood 

And drunk with trampling of the murderous must 
That soaks and stains the tortuous close-coiled wood 
Made monstrous with its myriad-mustering brood, 
Face by tair face panted and gleamed and pressed, 
And breast by passionate breast 

Heaved hot with ravenous rapture, as they quaffed 
The red ripe full fume of the deep live draught, 

The sharp quick reek of keen fresh bloodshed, blown 
Through the dense deep drift up to the emperor’s throne 
From the under steaming sands 

With clamour of all-applausive throats and hands, 
Mingling in mirthful time 

With shrill blithe mockeries of the lithe-limbed mime : 
So from somewhence far forth of the unbeholden, 
Dreadfully driven from over and after and under, 
Fierce, blown through fifes of brazen blast and golden, 
With sound of chiming waves that drown the thunder 
Or thunder that strikes dumb the sea’s own chimes, 
Began the bellowing of the bull-voiced mimes, 
Terrible ; firs bowed down as briars or palms 

Even at the breathless blast as of a breeze 

Fulfilled with el and cl and storms of psalms ; 
Red hands rent up the roots of oldworld trees, 

Thick flames of torches tossed as tumbling seas 

Made mad the moonless and infuriate air 

That, ravening, revelled in the riotous hair 

And raiment of the furred Bassarides. « 
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So came all those in on him ; and his heart, 
As out of sleep suddenly struck astart, 
Danced, and his flesh took fire of theirs, and grief 
Was as a last year’s leaf 
Blown dead far down the wind’s way ; and he set 
His pale mouth to the brightest mouth it met 
baw laughed for love against his lips, and bade 

iow. 


After these experiences the lad’s passion for the sea overcame the 
lures of the “ ides,” 
He communed with his own heart and had rest.” 
That is all. 
Surely it is not an unfair or captious criticism which sees in 
‘ Thalassius ” a vast excess of sound over sense, a prodigality of 
words which do not always so much express as conceal the poet's 


meaning. 

“On the Cliffs ” is an ode addressed to the spirit of Sappho, an 
ode of the most strictly personal meaning. In the fragments of 
the Lesbian Mr. Swinburne seems to find something more than 
her other admirers gather ; a message for his own ears, a music to 
the world inaudible :— 

As brother and sister were we, child and bird 

Since thy first Lesbian word 

Flamed on me, and I knew not whence I knew 

This was the song that struck my whole soul through, 
Pierced my keen spirit of sense with edge more keen, 
Even ere I knew not,—even ere sooth was seen,— 
When thou wast but the tawny sweet winged thing, 
Whose cry was but of spring. 


We do not think Mr. Swinburne conceited for claiming kindred 
with Sappho; but let him not forget that a poetaster once ad- 
dressed him as “My brother, my brother, my strong, sweet 
brother! ” 

The “Garden of Cymodoce” is said, by people who seem to 
have received private information, to be an ode on the island of 
Sark. M. Victor Hugo once visited Sark; so here we have more 
addresses to M. Hugo, whom we strongly suspect of being the old 
poet in “ Thalassius.” An admiring critic admits that, in the 
“Garden of Cymodoce,” the music dims the eyesight. In a storm 
of beautiful but whirling words one detects a few curses of 
Napoleon III. Mr. Swinburne has not yet learned that “ it is ill 
boasting over dead men.” 

The last piece in the Spring-tides is a birthday ode to M. 
Victor Hugo. Every one of his works is noted and described. 
For the sake of brevity we select the lines on the novel Quatre- 
Vingt-Treize :— 

Above a windier sea, 
The glory of Ninety-three 
Fills heaven with blood-red and with rose-red beams 
That earth beholding grows 
Herself one burning rose 
Flagrant and fragrant with strange deeds and dreams, 
Dreams dyed as love’s own flower, and deeds 
Stained as with love’s own life-blood, that for love’s sake bleeds. 


Criticism of poetry should be sympathetic, and we confess that 
‘we are not in.sympathy with Mr. Swinburne’s new poems. There 
are many noble thoughts about freedom, about M. Hugo, about 
the sea, and there is. a bewildering opulence of diction. It is 
natural, in reviewing a poet who has often given the highest plea- 
sure, to wish to be pleased. Perhaps, too, it is well to be con- 
tented with whatever work he chooses to offer. But it is no less 
necessary, though it seems ungrateful, to preserve spontaneity of 

ion, the unsophisticated sense of what 1s good and what is not 
really excellent. Thus it is necessary to declare that Mr. Swin- 
burne’s new poems seem to us prolonged and tedious repetitions of 
old themes, often obscure and nal in allusion, and almost 
always clouded with mists of words and noisy with the shock of 
adjectives. They seem to fill no empty place in the sum of his 
work, to reveal no new power, nor even any new taste, or observa- 
tion, or opinion. . 


MISS COLENSO’S ZULU WAR.* 


Freou the preface to this volume it appears that “Colonel Durn- 
a ve written the miliare tions of the book, but is not 
responsible for any expressions of opinion upon matters strictly poli- 
tical.” The definition thus given of the division of labour mt a 
in the composition of this book has a somewhat feminine vagueness. 
There is scarcely any portion of it which has not something to do 
With military movements, while the more specially military por- 
tions hardly. keep clear of ponies for a single . But, wherever 
the line may have been drawn, we are to inter that the general 
bias of the book is to be debited to Miss Colenso; and we 
must say at the outset that her general handling of the sub- 
ject leaves a strong im ion, which we think will be felt by 
every reader who it. up without any prejudice, that he is 
reading a brief: drawn up in the interests of one side rather than 
an impartial narrative. It is difficult to believe that all the Euro- 
ean officials who have had to deal with the matters in dispute 
ween the colonists and the Caffres—from the local Adminis- 
trators who first come upon the scene to the Secretary of State 
who deals with the ultimate appeal—can have been so blind to the 
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|| thereby enhanced, although it might have been kinder to the ¢hi 


wrongs of the natives whose case had to be adjudicated on as 


they are here represented to be. The suspicion of onesidedness 
which we imbibe from the earlier becomes still more confirmed 
when we arrive at the part which deals with the events leading up to 
the Zulu war. If one knew nothing more of the case than could 
be learnt from this book, it might be supposed that Cetewayo was 
a perfectly inoffensive creature who’ was set upon by the over- 
bearing English Governor without reason or without warning. 
There is no mention in the preliminary accounts of the existence of 
a powerful and well-organized Zulu army, or of the state of 
excitement prevailing among the native population throughout 
the adjacent British territory, which was no doubt the main 
reason why Sir Bartle Frere determined, whether rightly or 
wrongly, to put down by force of arms what he and many others 
who had the best means of judging considered to be a great and 
growing danger. Whether the High Commissioner was justified 
in so acting without authority from home, or, indeed, as may be 
said, despite of orders from home, is another matter as to which 
we all have our opinions, But to ignore the existence of the 
danger, and to assume that the Zulu King was an entirely blameless 
and peacefully disposed person, and that the whole fault of the 
quarrel rested on us, is a view of the case which it does not need 
much local knowledge to dispose of. Sir Bartle Frere was, no 
doubt, badly advised by his general in undertaking the war with in- 
sufficient means; but his rashness was not so great as might appear 
from the result. He could not have reasonably expected that 
the military operations would be so thoroughly mismanaged as 
they were, and it may be permitted to doubt whether, if the 
campaign had been carried on with more ability than Lord Chelms- 
ford exhibited, if more care and less rashness had been shown at 
the outset, and more vigour and less carefulness afterwards, Sir 
Bartle Frere, with success for his justification, would not have been 
more leniently judged. But having taken upon himself the whole 
responsibility of entering on the war, it is né doubt only fair and 
proper that he should bear the consequences, 2 2 

As regards the original cause of quarrel, Miss Colenso fairly 
argues that too much may easily be made of Cetewayo’s “ solemn 
coronation promises,” as something having the binding effect of a 
treaty on him. We have no right to treat a Catlre monarch 
one day as a child—and there appears to have been a good 
deal of behaviour of that sort in our ceremony of crowning Cete- 
wayo—and then to act as if he were a civilized ruler, bound by 
the law of nations to observe treaty obligations. There has been 
too much of this in our dealings with inferior races in all parts of 
the world. There is not an independent prince in India at this 
moment with whom we could not find a cause of quarrel if we 
were so minded, based on an infraction of treaty obligations. For 
an Indian prince, like a native African chief, will usually be found 
ready to promise anything. But admitting that, in our dealings 
with Cetewayo we acted too much as if Grotius were his daily 
reading, still no useful purpose is gained by assuming that the 
Zulu King was a perfectly inoffensive creature. 

The case of Langalibalele, as told by Miss Colenso, certainly 
appears a very hard one. This chieftain had been driven out of 
Zululand in 1848, and was settled by the English Government in 
the country below the Drakenburg Mountains, with the duty im- 
posed on him of defending Natal against the attacks of pre- 
datory bushmen. From this point of view it would seem 
reasonable that the Hlubi tribe—of which he was chief—should 
be permitted the use of firearms, prohibited under certain 
restrictions to the natives of Natal. Nevertheless the special 
accusation brought against Langalibalele to prove his rebellious 
tendencies was that the young men of his tribe were in possession 
of unregistered guns. On Langalibalele being called on to come 
down to Pietermaritzburg to answer for his tribe in this matter, 
he sent excuses and apologies, chiefly turning on hisown ill-health, 
as a reason for not complying with the order. This was the 
signal for the military expedition of 1873. One detachment of 
the force sent out to coerce him, coming on a party of the tribe 
in difficult ground where they exhibited a hostile attitude, began 
to fall back, whereon the enemy pressed forward, and eventually 
opened a fire resulting in a loss of three Europeans and one 
native on our side. Of course the British had to go back again 
afterwards in larger force to settle the matter, and there appears 
to have ensued a good deal of barbarous warfare; but the case 
against the English is not strengthened by quoting all the un- 
authenticated rumours of the day as evidence; as that on one 
occasion a white commander of native forces “ is said to have given 
the significant information to his men that he did not want to see 
the faces of any prisoners”; and that .“it is reported that a 
prisoner was made over to the native force to be put to death as 
the latter choge.” Langalibalele was brought down to Natal and 
there tried by a court which, according to Miss Colenso, was 
illegally constituted, and of which the proceedings were a mere 
matter of form to bring about with the semblance of legality a 
foregone conclusion, oan the old chief was sent away to the Cape. 
Colony, where he has been kept ever since, thereby in the lady’s 
view being very badly treated. It is obvious to remark that 
there is ‘no legally constituted court for dealing with such a 
case as this—not contemplated or provided for by the constitution 
—of the misconduct of a Caffre chief’ who, having been driven 


‘out of his own country, is established by us on lands to which our. 


own title is altogether questionable ; and that, if the moditications 
had been made in the ure which the author thinks ought 
to have been made, the legality of the trial would not have 
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to adopt them. But the story, as told by Miss Colenso, makes 
out the conduct of the British officials connected with the case 
to have been from first to last so unfair and cruel, not to say 
inhuman, towards a perfectly inoffensive person, that the reader's 
judgment is irresistibly held in suspense until he shall have an 
opportunity of hearing what can be said on the other side. 

ere is one anecdote connected with this affair of the attack on 
the Hlubi tribe which deserves to be quoted, as it relates to a 
very gallant but ill-fated oflicer, whose name has of late been pro- 
minently before the public. Colonel (then Major) Durnford, of the 
Royal Engineers, who was leading one of the parties of the expe- 
dition, had his lett shoulder dislocated and received other severe 
injuries, by his horse falling with him over a precipice. THe was 
lifted on to his horse again and kept command of his force. When 
the stampede above referred to took place, the interpreter’s horse 
was killed, and, “ while Major Durnford was endeavouring to reach 
the man end 1i!t him on his own horse, the interpreter was killed 
by his side. and Major Durnford was surrounded aud left alone. 
Dropping his reins, he drew his revolver, and shot his immediate 
assailants, who had seized his horse's bridle, and, after running 
the gauntlet of a numerous enemy at close quarters, escaped witha 
one serious wound, an assegai stab in the left arm, whereby it 
was permanently disabled. Ile received one or two trifling cuts 
besides, and his patrol jacket was pierced in many places. Getting 
clear of the enemy, Major Durnford rallied a few carbineers and 
the Basutos, and covered the retreat.” He got back to camp in 
the early morning, and on the evening of the same day set off 
again with a party of volunteers to the rescue of a detachment 
which had not come back and was believed to be in great danger 
of being cut off. The doctor endeavoured to dissuade him from 
taking the command, he was in such bad case. But Durnford 
insisted on going, and, being lifted on to his horse, started off aurid 
the cheers of the troops in camp, and marching all night came 
on the party he was in search of in the morning. This anecdote 
seems worth extracting, as characteristic of an officer who was 
distinguished as much for his personal gallantry and energy as for 
his kindly feeling towards the native population of South Africa, 
and on whom there appears to have been manifested a desire in 
some quarters to throw a wholly undeserved share of obloquy for 
the disaster in which he met his death, setting to the last a noble 
example of courage and devotion to duty. 

Of the account of the Zulu war given in this book, and which we 
are to understand from the preface was contributed by Lieut.-Colonel 
Edward Durnford, it is not necessary to say much, as it contains 
absolutely nothing of importance that was not known before. It is 
conceived in the same spirit as the rest of the work—that is, every- 
thing that is done by every white man is wrong. rd Chelms- 
ford is run down, and Sir Garnet Wolseiey sneered at, while the Cape 
Times is quoted with approval as objecting to the form of settle- 
ment of the Zulu country which was adopted by the High Com- 
missioner, although it is not explained in what respects it is defec- 
tive, or what better alternative could have been proposed. We 
cannot forbear from quoting in conclusion an amusing extract from 
Lord Chelmsford’s reply to an address on leaving Natal, wherein 
he says that ‘‘any success which has attended my efforts, I feel, is 
due to the prayers of the people and the kindly ordinations of divine 
Providence, for I am one of those who believe firmly and implicitly 
in the efficacy of prayer and in the intervention of Providence.” 
It would be interesting to know to which of these two disposing 
causes the General would ascribe the disaster of Isandula, 


MARY ANERLEY.* 


M* BLACKMORES latest work is, we are inclined to think, 
4¥L one of his happiest productions, It is full of the fine 
touches of observation and description, whether of people or of 
places, that have belonged to most of his novels, oft ere is a 
strong dramatic interest to be found in it. In this respect indeed, 
as in others, there is as much matter in Mary Anerley as would 
make a dozen ordinary novels, and the only possible objection to 
be made to this is that one would like to hear more than there is 
room for of many persovs and things mentioned by the author. 
Whether Mr. Blackmore is to be understood seriously when, as 
on several occasions, he himself regrets that he has not space to 
relate certain events, or whether this is a permissible device to add 
reality to astory already real enough, is uncertain ; but wearesure that 
many readers will share our regret that some circumstances in the 
course of the narrative are merely hinted at instead of being told 
at full length, in spite of their having no absolute bearing upon the 
Pict of the novel. Mr. Blackmore's choice of place and period in 

‘ary Anerley helps at once to accentuate the merits and to 
veil the shortcomings of his style. Deliberate whimsicalities of 
expression seem much less out of place in the mouths of 
the personages to whom the author now introduces us than 
they have done when he has laid his scene in more modern 
times, and so compelled us to expect less fantastic conduct from 
his characters. At the same time, it cannot be denied that in his 
present work Mr. Blackmore is not infrequently carried away by 
the humour or brilliancy of his own notions into transferring 
them to personages who are not eminently likely to have enter- 
tained such ideas. 

The story proper of Mary Anerley opens in the year 1801, 


* Mary Anerley: a Yorkshire Tale. By R. D. Blackmore, Author of 
“ Alice Lorraine.” 3 vols. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1880. 


at Scargate Hall, “in the wildest and most rugged part of the 
wild and rough North Riding”; the first chapter being practically 
a prologue, which sets forth the strangely dramatic death of 
Squire Philip Yordas just after he had made a will disinheriting 
his son Duncan. Thus Seargate Hall, when first described to the 
reader, is the property of Philippa Yordas—* my lady Philippa,” 
us she was commonly called by the tenants—and Mistress Carnaby, 
her younger sister, a widow with one boy. “*‘ Pet’ was his name 
with bis mother and his aunt; and his enemies (being the rest of 
mankind) said that pet was his name and his nature.” One of the 
first things that we hear concerning Scargate Hall is that Pet's 
chance of possessing the inheritance he has been brought up to 
expect is far from good, since Mr. Jellicorse, the family lawyer, 
comes by chance upon evidence of a fatal flaw in the sisters’ title 
to the estate, and rides over to make them acquainted with this 
unpleasant fact. This is a striking instance of Mr. Black- 
more’s fine disdain of the ordinary mechanical craft of a novel- 
ist. Here is an admirable opportunity for a complication 
which might well form the only staple of three volumes 
of plotting and counter-plotting. The author, however, uses 
it only for the purpose of illustrating the characters of the 
two sisters, of Jellicorse, and of the true heir, who does not appear 
till towards the close of the book, and who destroys in fuvour of 
his sisters the deed which, if brought into evidence, would give 
the greater part of the estate to himself. From one point of view 
this lavish neglect of possible “situations” might be thought a 
mistake in art; or perhaps it would be more correct to say that in 
the hands of an inferior writer it might seem such a mistake. As 
it is, we might complain that the fulness of Mr. Blackmore’s work 
makes it ditficult to take in and appreciate noes gw J all of the 
many branches of his story; but if his novel demands more 
thought and reflection from the reader than do a dozen every-day 
novels, the trouble is far better repaid in the one case than in the 
others. It is not until the sixth chapter of the book that we are 
introduced to Anerley Farm, a place about a hundred and twenty 
miles from Scargate Hall, and the home of the girl who gives 
her name to the novel. The description of its proprietor’s cha- 
racter is not a bad example of the combined breadth and minute- 
ness of Mr. Blackmore's style :— 


From father to son the good lands had passed, without even a will to 
disturb them, except at distant intervals; and the present owner was 
Stephen Anerley, a thrifty and well-to-do Yorkshire farmer of the olden 
type. Master Anerley was turned quite lately of his fifty-second year, and 
hopeful (if so please the Lord) to turn a good many more years yet, as @ 
strong horse works his furrow. For he was strong and of a cheerful face, 
ruddy, square, and steadfast, built up also with firm body to a wholesome 
stature, and able to show the best man on the farm the way to swing a 
pitchfork. Yet might he be seen, upon every Lord's day, as clean asa 
new-shelled chestnut ; neither at any time of the week was he dirtier than 
need be. Happy alike in tre place of bis birth, his lot in life, and the 
wisdom of the powers appointed over him, he looked up, with a substantial 
faith, yet a solid reserve of judgment, to the Church, the Justices of the 
Peace, spiritual lords and temporal, and above all His Majesty George the 
Third. Without any reserve of judgment, which could not deal with such 
low subjects, he looked down upon every dissenter, every pork-dealer, 
and every Frenchman. What he was brought up to, that he woulé 
abide by ; and the sin beyond repentance, to his mind, was the sin of the 
turn-coat. 

With all these hard-set lines of thought, or of doctrine (the scabbard of 
thought, which saves its edge, and keeps it out of mischief), Stephen 
Anerley was not hard, or stern, or narrow-hearted. Kind, and gentle, 
and good to every one who knew “how to behave himself,” and dealing to 
every man full justice—meted by his own measure—he was liable even to 
generous acts, after being severe and having his own way. But if anybody 
ever got the better of him, by lies, and not fair bettering, that man had 
wiser not begin to laugh inside the Riding. Stephen Anerley was slow 
but sure; not so very keen, perhaps, but grained with kerns of maxim’d 
thought, to meet his uses as they came, and to make a rogue uneasy. To 
move him from such thoughts was hard; but to move him from a spoken 
word had never been found possible. 


Anerley Farm lies just outside the Dane’s Dyke, which cuts off 
“Flamborough Head, and a solid centre of high land from the rest 
of Yorkshire. The corner, so intercepted, used to be, and is still 
called ‘ Little Denmark’; and the indwellers feel a large contempt 
for all their outer neighbours.” We have quoted these few lines 
in order to call attention to the remarkable spirit with which Mr. 
Blackmore has depicted the manners and customs of this curious 
place. One feels as one reads that the people must have behaved 
and _— exactly as the author makes them speak and behave. 
As Mary rides down the hollow of the Dyke on the same morning 
on which Mr. Jellicorse leaves Scargate Hall, “armed with in- 
structions to defy the Devil, and to keep his discovery quiet,” she 
falls in with a man who is running for bis life from other men who 
are pursuing him and vege ha him. Acting on the impulse of 
a moment, she shows him a where he can hide, and presently 
“three b: men, with heavy fusils cocked, came up from 
the sea-mouth of the Dyke, steadily panting, and running 
steadily with a long enduring stride. hind them a tall, bony 
man, with a cutlass, was swinging it high in the air, and 
limping, and swearing with great velocity. ‘ Ooast-riders,’ 
thought , and he a free-trader! Four against one is 
cowardice.’” With feminine skill she puts the revenue men off 
the scent, and then exchanges a few words with the smuggler, in 
the course of which the reader will observe a curious instance of 
the impossible whimsicality in which the author sometimes in- 
dulges. He begs her to pick up for him, if she chances upon it in 
her ride, the fellow to a curious and handsome ring which hangs 
in one of his ears. It has been shot away and he cannot stay to 
look for it. “‘And they really shot away one of your earrings? 
Care cruel, wasteful men! What could they have been 
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thinking of ?? ‘They were thinking of getting what is called 
“blood-money”?! One hundred pounds for Robin Lyth. Dead 
or alive—one hundred pounds.” When Mary goes on to 
abuse Carroway, the coastguard captain, Robin Lyth—commonly 
called the new Robin Hood—replies that Carroway is only doing 
his duty. “‘ His life has been in my hands fifty times ; but I will 
never take it. He must be killed sooner or later, because he 
rushes into everything. But never will it be my doing.’” These 
words have a dramatic bearing on important events which 
happen much later on. Readers will no doubt foresee 
the result of this meeting between Mary and Robin Lyth, 
but will not be able to foresee the many and curious obstacles 
which interfere with true love's course. Here we are somewhat 
puzzled as to the direction in which it is most desirable to guide 
the reader's attention. The many episodes to which we have re- 
ferred have all a connexion more or less remote with the fortunes 
of Robin Lyth, and by consequence of Mary. At the same time 
each one of them might fairly be called a novel in itself, and 
might form the subject of a separate review. Perhaps the best 
plan may be to say something as to the general course of the 
story, repeating again that every character, however much or little 
involved in the plot, is drawn with singular and complete care and 
skill, subject, of course, to the oddities of which mention has been 
made. 

Not long after the events just’ narrated, Carroway, after an ex- 
citing chase, brings, as he says, Robin Lyth in custody before Dr. 
Upround, rector of Flamborough, Doctor of Divinity and Justice of 
the Peace. The position is an awkward one for the Doctor, who, 
like most psople in the place, is much attached to Robin, and has 
known him since he was found, a tiny child in gold-embroidered 
and gold-buttoned night-clothing, lying on the shore as if he had 
been dropped from the sky. Fortunately a way out of the diffi- 
culty is found at the moment when the prisoner is confronted with 
the magistrate. ‘Lieutenant Carroway,” the Doctor said, “I 
greatly fear that you have allowed zeal, my dear sir, to outrun 
discretion, Robin Lyth is a young, and in ~—— highly 
respected, parishioner of mine. He may have been guilty of 
casual breaches of the laws concerning importation, laws which 
fluctuate from year to year, and require deep knowledge of legisla- 
tion both to observe and to administer. I heartily trust that you 
may not suffer from having discharged your duty in a manner 
most truly exemplary, if only the example had been the right one. 
This gentleman is no more Robin Lyth thanI am.” This is by 
no means the narrowest escape which Robin has from the clutches 
of the conscientious Carroway, whose steadfast pursuit of the 
smuggler ends, as the sequel shows, badly for both. Among 
Carroway’s men is one with the oddly appropriate name of Cad- 
man, who for various reasons cherishes an undying grudge against 
his commander. “On one occasion Robin is at last fairly trapped 
in one of his favourite caves by Carroway, who hitherto has on 
constantly put off the scent by accomplices of the smuggler. Car- 
roway at the entrance of the cave stands up in the bow of his 
pinnace and cries, ‘‘In the name of the King, surrender!” To 
which Robin answers, “In the name of the devil, splash!” and a 
scene of wild confusion ensues, in the course of which the gallant 
Carroway, mad with rage, exclaims, “ Their blood be upon their 
own heads; draw your hangers, and at ’em.” “Te never spoke 
another word, but furiously leaping at the smuggler chief, fell 
back into his own boat and died without a struggle, without a 
groan. The roar of a gun and the smoke of powder mingled with 
the watery hubbub, and hushed in a moment all the oaths of 
conflict.” The climax of Robin's misfortunes is that he is 
suspected of having killed Carroway, and has to go first 
into hiding and then to fly the country. Retribution, how- 
ever, overtakes the real author of the crime. A _ certain 
Mordacks, an admirably drawn and important character, who is 
employed to seek out the lost heir of Sjr Duncan Yordas, brings 
the deed home to its perpetrator some time after its commission, 
in a finely dramatic fashion. He sends one “ Nicholas the Fish,” 
a mighty diver, to look for the gun with which the fatal shot was 
fired in the depths of the sea cave, and, at an appointed moment 


when Nicholas is cumpletely invisible in the water, a preventive 


gig, with Carroway’s widow sitting in the stern, comes into the 
cave. Mordacks makes the man a speech in which he recounts 
the deed and announces its coming discovery and punishment. 
“Tam not eloquent,” he says, “Iam not a man of words; my 
motto is strict business, And business with me is a power, not 
aname. Ilift my hand; you wait for halfa minute; and then, 
from the depths of this abyss, arises the gun used in the murder”: — 


The men understood about half of this, being honest fellows in the main, 
and desiring time to put heads together, about the meaning ; but one there 
was, who knew too well that his treacherous sin had found him out. He strove 
to look like the rest, but felt that his eyes obeyed heart more than brain ; 
and then the widow, who had watched him closely through her black veil, 
lifted it, and fixed her eyes on his. Deadly terror seized him; and he 
wished that he had shot himself. 

“Stand up, men,” the commander shouted; “until we see the end of 
this. The crime bas been laid upon our force. We scorn the charge of 
such treachery. Stand up, men; and face, like innocent men, whatever 
can be shown against you.” 

The men stood up, and the light of the torches fell upon their faces, All 
were pale, with fear and wonder; but one was white as death itself. Call- 
ing up his dogged courage, and that bitterness of malice, which had made 
him do the deed, and never yet repent of it, he stood as firmly as the rest; 
but differed from them in three things. His face wore a smile ; he watched 
one place only ; and his breath made a noise, while theirs was held. 

Then, from the waier, without a word, or sign of any hand that moved 
it, along gun rose before John Cadman, and the butt was offered to his 
hand. He stood, with his arms at his sides, and could not lift them, to co 


anything. Neither could he speak, nor make defence ; but stood, like am 
image that is fastened by the feet. 

“Hand me that,” cried the officer sharply; but instead of obe , the 
man stared malignantly, and then plunged over the gun into the depth. 

Not sv, however, did he cheat the hangman; Nicholas cogent (as 
a water-dog catches a worn-out glove), and gave him to any ove that 
would have him.“ Strap him tight,” the captain cried, and the men found 
relief in ~ gy 8 At the next jail-delivery he was tried, and the jury did 
their duty. His execution restored goodwill, and revived that faith in 
justice, which subsists upon so little food. 


For reasons which have been sufficiently explained, we have. 
found it impossible to dwell upon more than a few of the many 
sides belonging to this remarkable book, the pathetic passages of 
which are not less striking than the humorous or dramatic touches 
and descriptions which abound in it. 


THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY.* 


Fagen can be no manner of doubt that the last published 

volume of the Speaker's Commentary, comprising the Gos 
according to St. John and the Acts, is by far the most valuable 
and important of the whole series. None of the contributors to 
this joint work are to be compared, for exegetical skill and for 
thoroughness of treatment, to Dr. Westcott, the Cambridge Regius 
Professor of Divinity, who has undertaken the Fourth Gospel. The 
task has been with him the work of years, and a real labour of 
love. His monograph on St. John’s Gospel is a monument of 
learning, acuteness, patient toil, and piety. Every one knows 
how modern criticism has disputed the genuineness of the Fourth 
Gospel. Dr. Westcott boldly meets the sceptical writers of the 
new school on their own grounds, Not much more is to be disco- 
vered, or to be said, on the points of history or authority, as bear- 
ing upon the matter ; but the internal evidence to be derived from 
@ minute and unprejudiced study of the original document has now 
for the first time been brought into court by an orthodox cham- 
pion, and confronted with the superficial objections and innuen- 
does of the German neologists and Renan. Dr. Westcott 
in his Introduction proves to demonstration, in our opinion, 
these several points—that the author of the Fourth Gospel 
was a Jew; next, that he was a Palestinian Jew; next, that he 
was an eyewitness of the scenes which he describes; next, that he 
was one of the Twelve; and, lastly, that he could have been 
none other than St. John himself. All this is argued out in great 
detail, and shown by a prodigious accumulation of minute touches, 
allusions, and inferences in the sacred text. Of course we cannot 
give even a specimen of this searching investigation. We invite 
any persons who are concerned in the inquiry to make early 
acquaintance with Dr. Westcott’s essay. We would instance, 
however, the section on the exact topographical knowledge dis- 
played by the author of the Fourth Gospel both of Jerusalem 
itself, and of the Temple in particular, as peculiarly convincing. 
“‘ No creative genius,” says Dr. Westcott, “ can create a lost site.” 
Jerusalem had been destroyed, it will be remembered, before St. 
John’s Gospel was written; and the later the date to which 
modern sceptics defer its composition, the stronger becomes Dr. 
Westcott’s argument. We may note here, as a single illustration 
of this personal knowledge of places and circumstances the very 
interesting discussion on our Saviour's declaration that He was 
the ‘ Light of the World,” in the eighth chapter of this Gospel. 
Dr. Westcott considers that the discourse was directly s ted. 
by the lighting of the great golden candelabra, at the Feast of Ta - 
nacles, in the Court of the Women, where, as is clear from a later 
verse of the same chapter, our Saviour was then teaching. He 
points out that the Evangelist, whoever he was, must have been 
poeeety acquainted with the Herodian temple and the Jewish 
ritual, 

Dr. Westcott pursues his examination of St. John’s claims to 
be the author of the Gospel which bears his name by marshalling 
the direct internal evidence, and also the external evidence, of the 
fact. Then he discusses, with the same fulness and the same 
patient aggregation of minute details, the occasion and date of the 
Gospel, its object, its plan, and its style. Next follows a chapter 
on the characteristics of the Gospel, describing its relation to the 
Old Testament and the gradual unfolding of the Messianic idea. 
This self-revelation of the Lord carries with it of necessity the 
development of the personal characters of the men among whom 
he moved. Accordingly, St. John’s Gospel is far richer in distinct 
types of faith and of unbelief than those of the Synoptists. Dr. 
Westcott shows great penetration in his explanation of St. 
John’s pictures of Caiaphas and Pilate. It is to St. John, too, 
that we owe almost all that we know of the personal characters 
of the Apostles and others who believed. Nathanael and Nico- 
demus, Andrew, Philip, and Thomas, the woman of Samaria, St. 
Mary Magdalene, and “ the disciple whom Jesus loved” himself, 
are known to us in their individual characteristics from the 
Fourth Gospel, Witness the remarkable account given by Dr. 
Westcott of St. Philip the Apostle. He quotes the ition 
preserved by Clemens Alexandrinus that it was Philip who was so 
severely reproved by his Master for wishing to “go and bury 
his father.” Philip “ appears to hang back, to calculate, to rest 
on others.” “ Jesus [we read] findeth Philip.” The A had 
not himself come to the Great ‘feacher. But these words seem to 


* The Holy Bible; with an Explanatory and Critical 4 
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imply “that he was ready to welcome, or even waiting for, the 

which was first spoken to him.” Dr. Westcott sums up a 
most interesting contrast with the words: “Philip believed with- 
out confidence, Thomas believed without hope.” We may here 
make room for this admirable quotation :— 

This fulness of characteristic life in the Fourth Gospel is particularly 
‘decisive as to its apostolical authorship. Those who are familiar with the 
Christian literature of the second century will know how inconceivable it is 
that any Christian teacher could have imagined or presented as the author 
-of the Fourth Gospel has done the generation in which the Lord moved. 
The hopes, the passions, the rivalries, the opinions, by which his contem- 
poraries were swayed had passed away, or become embodied in new shapes. 
A t dramatist could scarcely have called them back in such narrow 
limits as the record allows. Direct knowledge illuminated by experience 
and insight, which are the human condition of the historian’s inspiration, 
offers the only adequate explanation of the dramatic power of the Gospel. 

The relation of the Fourth Gospel to the Synoptists is treated, 
next in order, with no less thoughtfulness or completeness than 
the discussions which preceded it. And then follow two sections 
on the relation of St. John’s Gospel to the Apocalypse and to the 
Epistles which bear his name. Finally, the text of the Gospel is 
considered in a most scholarlike essay. Dr. Westcott tells us that 
there are in existence fourteen uncial and more than six hundred 
cursive MSS, of St. John. No existing MS. of the New Testament 
is older than the fourth century. Dr. Westcott claims for the 
‘Codex Vaticanus (B) the highest rank among the original autho- 
Tities for the text. He considers it to — the text preserved 
in the Apostolic Greek Church of Rome. The Codex Sinaiticus (s), 
on the contrary, and the Codex Bezae (D)—the latter the great 
treasure of the Cambridge University Library—represent a text of 
great antiquity, probably of the second century, and of Palestinian 
origin. The final section of this noble Introduction is by no means 
the least valuable or remarkable. It enumerates and criticizes the 
commentators on St. John. In this list Dr. Westcott does full 
justice to Rupert of Deutz and to Johannes Scotus Erigena among 
medizval interpreters, and to Godet and Keim among moderns. 
He attributes, however, to the living voice of Cambridge friends 
during the twenty-five years of work expended on St. John’s 
Gespel more help than any books could afford him. We note the 
sound wisdom with which he commends to more attention than 
they usually receive the renderings of the Latin Vulgate. “It 
-seems to me,” he says, “ that we have lost in every way from our 
neglect of a Version which has influenced the Theology of the 
West more profoundly than we know.” Finally, we may observe 
that Dr. Westcott’s annotation of the text of the Fourth Gospel is 
more copious than that of most of his compeers. His theology is 
markedly moderate, but is neither latitudinarian nor “ broad ” in 
its sympathies. Many of the “ additional notes” at the end of 
certain chapters are extremely valuable, and display most extensive 
and varied learning. We can but wish that the learned Professor, 
instead of confining himself to this single book, had had time to 
complete a commentary on the whole of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Full two-thirds of the volume now before us are filled by Dr. 
Westcott’s commentary on St. John. The ‘remaining third is 
devoted to the Acts of the Apostles. The treatment of this most 
important book seems jejune and inadequate when compared with 
the more brilliant work of the Cambridge Professor. The general 
editor, Canon F. C. Cook, has contributed the introductory matter 
to the Acts, and Bishop Jacobson, of Chester, supplies the notes. 
The latter are generally apt, lucid, and succinct. But they lack 
spirit, and leave many points of interest unnoticed. Acts i. 3 may 
be considered a crucial test of exegetical excellence. Upon its 
je understanding depends an intelligent estimate of the 
authority of those unwrittea traditions of Church discipline and 
-organization which can be traced with certainty to A postolical times. 
If, indeed, the Risen Saviour taught His A postles, during the period 
between His Resurrection and Ascension, “ the things pertaining 
to” His visible kingdom, the Church, as St. Luke expressly declares, 
it follows as an almost certain conclusion that not only such facts 
as the substitution of the First Day as the weekly festival of Chris- 
tians for the Sabbath, or Seventh Day, hitherto = holy by the 
Jews, but other things, such as the ordinance of Confirmation, 
the transmission of the several orders of the ministry, and the 
general outlines, at least, of Christian worship and Christian disci- 
pline, must have formed part of such oral teaching. For, it will be 
remembered, the structure of the Church took shape, and its 
practical working went on from its earliest days, according to some 
fixed rules and principles which are nowhere laid down in express 
terms in the New Testament, for the best possible reason, that the 
Scriptures of the New Testament are subsequent in date to the 
original organization of the Church. What more probable, then, 
than that matters of such extreme importance formed the main 
subject of the Lord’s personal communication to His apostles 
before His ascension? It was the work of the Holy Spirit to call 
these things to their memory, and to guide and enlighten the 
founders of the Christian Church in the practical ing out of 
these principles. Bishop Jacobson refers indeed to Bisho 
Mober!y's valuable Discourses on the Great Forty Days, in whi 
this great truth is admirably enforced, and also to the famous 

of St. Clement of Rome, in which the substitution of the 

irst Day for the Seventh is expressly stated to have been 
thus ordained by the Lord Himself. But he scarcely seems to 
have apprehended the full importance of the significant statement 
of the writer of the Acts. Still, as a general rule, Bishop 
Jacobson’s notes will be found as satisfactory as they are judicious. 
He makes a good point in commenting on the well-known mis- 
translated phrase “such as should be saved” (Acts ii, 47), which 


has been considered to betray a Calvinistic bias on the part of the 
authors of the English Version. He acquits them of this mala 
Jides by saying that they were “unhappy” in following here the 
“Vulgate rendering, gui salvi fierent. He himself rightly trans- 
lates the rovs cwfopevous, “those who were being saved;” add- 
ing the comment:—* The participle in the present or imperfect 
tense expresses not a completed act, but a continuous and pro- 
gressive state.” In a subsequent note on Acts vi. 3, Bishop J: calleen 
quotes from Derrick’s note on Dryden's “ Hind and Panther” an 
explanation of the very curious fact that in some editions of the 
Authorized Version, notably the fine folio of 1659 and the octavo 
of 1651, the words, “whom we may appoint,” are printed, “ whom 
ye may appoint,” so as to make the ordination of deacons the 
office of the laity rather than of the episcopacy. Derrick’s remark is, 
“ Field is said to have been the first printer of this forgery, 
and to have received for it 1,500]. Be that as it may, 
it is certainly to be found in several of his editions of the 
Bible.” We think with Bishop Jacobson, in opposition to 
Dr. Farrar, that the fact of St. Paul having been mistaken at 
Lycaonia for Mercurius, who “ was always represented as 
vigorous and graceful,” is “not favourable to the exaggerated 
notions of the Apostle’s personal appearance which are derived 
from the legend of Paul and Thecla.” Of course there are endless 
questions for discussion which are suggested by these notes. We 
will refer to only one more. In the description of the storm in 
the Mediterranean (Acts xxvii.), our commentator suggests that 
the lightening the ship by “casting out the wheat into the sea,” 
does not mean, as is generally thought, that the crew threw over 
their provisions, but that the wheat was the cargo of this Egyp- 
tian cornship, which had shifted in the gale, and the discharge of 
which was necessary for righting as well as relieving the vessel, 
and enabling it to answer the helm. Corn is still carried in 
bulk in too many seagoing ships, as the records of shipwrecks 
so often remind us. 

We need only say in conclusion that Canon Cook’s Introduction 
to the Acts is ably and conscientiously done. We note in it a 
most valuable reference to a passage of St. Clement “ now com- 
pletely known from the MS. lately discovered by the Metro- 
politan of Serrae, Philotheos Bryennios,” in which St. Paul and 
St. Peter are called, even at that early date, “ those two great 
and most righteous pillars of the Church.” This disposes of 
Renan’s ridiculous opinion that an enmity, or even rivalry, 
between St. Peter and St. Paul divided the Primitive Christians 
into two hostile camps. We can only wish that the two re- 
maining volumes of the Speaker's Commentary still to be published 
may be worthy of the one which we have now noticed. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS.* 


i hp first of the three books before us, the Manual of English 

Composition, is one of Dr. William Smith’s Educational 
Course, an excellent series of school books, the useful qualities of 
which have led to their approval and adoption by practical teachers 
skilled and experienced in their profession. This new volume is 
well fitted to keep up the reputation of the series. The subject 
the author has had to deal with is no doubt a difficult one. The 
art of writing readable prose has been mastered by so few among 
English authors that one is tempted to look upon it asa heaven- 
sent gift, bestowed rarely, and we might almost say capriciously, 
on some favoured child of fortune who in the opinion of his 
fellows has no sort of right to expect such favour. Confirmation 
of this view of the matter we find in the writings of Goldsmith, 
of Charles Lamb, and of Miss Austen. They all three wrote prose 
which will charm all readers as long as the English language lasts ; 
yet no one of them achieved it by following a preparatory course 
of study in the art of composition, or by adhering to any set 
rules of style. Each took to writing, as it were, by chance, with- 
out any special training; and though all three attained the first 
rank of excellence among English prose writers, their lives were 
originally cast in lines so entirely apart from all literary influences 
that their excellence seems almost marvellous. Now, if an Irish 
ne’er-do-weel who had passed his youth in random rambling, and 
had taken up one profession after another without success, a London 
clerk whose days were doomed to drudgery at a desk, and a young 
lady brought up in the seclusion of a country rectory could write 
English better than numbers of men of unquestioned powers who 
have made the art of writing English the study of their lives, it 
does not seem that the art is attainable by study or can be learned 
from a manual, Indeed it is a significant and depressing fact that, 
in spite of the vast number of manuals of English grammar and 
English composition that have been written for the improvement 
of the present generation, the quality of the English commonly 
spoken and written, instead of improving, grows daily worse and 
worse. The distressing deficiencies of grammar and of style in the 
works of the most popular novelists are pointed out in vain by 
candid critics. Their books are still eagerly bought and read to 
an extent that proves how large a proportion of the English nation 
are as ignorant as the authors or authoresses of these works in 
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which they take delight. And as we notice that the higher the social 
yank of the readers who patronize this circulating library literature, 
the worse the grammar gets in the pages prepared for their 
sal, we are driven to the conclusion that society has so long 
indulged in slipshod slang that its members can no longer under- 
stand any other language. Even ladies who write for the edifica- 
tion of the nursery and schoolroom dare not be grammatical, for 
fear of being scouted on a charge of pedantry by the youthful 
public whose good opinion it is their aim to win. This lament- 
able indifference to and ignorance of their own language, so preva- 
lent among the highest class of Englishmen and women, is in great 
due to the pernicious practice of entrusting the primary educa- 
tion of both boys and girls to foreigners whose chief qualification 
nerally is ignorance of English, ‘The fond mother who confides 
er darlings to a teacher who “can't speak a word of English” 
imagines that she is securing for them the envied fluency in 
French and-German that she herself has never been able to attain 
to. The result is that the children—who are told, poor things, 
that they must speak languages they don’t understand—invent a 
mixed jargon of French and English, and get so confused in their 
ideas that they become incapable of writing a grammatical sen- 
tence in either. It is to this system of teaching little boys foreign 
uages before they can read or write their own that the large 
proportion of failures in spelling among the candidates who 
resent themselves for every sort of examination may 
ascribed. The English is the only nation in Europe 
which thinks its own language unworthy of being taught. 
The French and the Germans both bestow much pains in 
teaching the niceties of their mother-tongues, while with us 
“ English in all its branches” is considered as the least important 
of the school course, and the time bestowed upon it is too 
often looked upon as wasted. 

Although no text-book, however well put together, can endow 
dull minds with the power of writing readable books, such a book 
can at least give even the dullest an amount of knowledge sufficient 
to enable them to express themselves grammatically in conversation 
and by letter. Even this amount of excellence, small though it 
may seem, few persons can attain to without being taught. The 
publication of A Manual of English Composition in a series 
which has hitherto been chiefly devoted to the classics we hail as 
a sign that schoolmasters are awaking to the consciousness that it 
is just as necessary to teach the average schoolboy how to string 
sentences together in English as in Latin. It is this art of string- 
ing sentences together, in which the sense shall be plain and the 
grammar faultless, that Mr. Hall's manual professes to impart; 
and it is well calculated for doing so. The exercises begin with 
simple assertions, such as that the “ fire of London happened in 
1666,” and lead the learner steadily on until he is supposed to be 
capable of dealing with such difficult subjects as the “nature of 
Protection,” or the “ present political state of Europe.” But before 
he arrives at this pitch of perfection he is taught much that is very 
salutary as to what he must do and what he must not do with 
his pronouns, his participles, and his subjunctive moods, when it is 
fit and proper to adorn his page with figures of speech, and when 
he must totally abstain from doing so. Happily Mr. Hall is 
generally in favour of abstaining from figurative and flowery 
= In his very first page he urges the student to call 
things by their right names, and thus cautions him against the use 
of ornamental synonyms as a refuge against dulness :— 

This kind of tinsel adornment pleases none except persoris of wholly un- 
cultivated taste, and should be scrupulously avoided. 

As a general rule, the student will do well to banish for the present 
all thought of ornament or elegance, and to aim only at expressing himself 
plainly and clearly. The best ornament is always that which comes un- 
sought. Let him not beat about the bush, but go straight to the point. 
Let him remember that what is written is meant to be read; that time is 
short ; and that—other things being equal—the fewer words the better. 


In another passage he explains that, if a synonym be used at all, 
“ there eel be some appropriateness about it in reference to the 
lace where it is introduced.” The result of disregarding this rule 
is often absurd in the extreme. The abuse of synonyms in most 
cases —— from the old-fashioned notion, still clung to in most 
manuals of English grammar, that it is certainly inelegant, if not 
ositively incorrect, to repeat the same word in one sentence. Mr. 
all sees the folly of this, and points out that the best word to 
express an object or idea, if that object or idea has to be named 
again, ought to be fearlessly repeated, instead of being displaced 
by a worse word which does not so happily express the thing in- 
tended. Since Macaulay showed the force that lies in reiteration, 
many writers of repute have had recourse to it; but we never 
before met with a school-book in which it was tolerated, much 
less openly vindicated. Mr. Hall thus commends the practice :— 
Repetition is a far less serious fault than obscurity. Young writers are 
often unduly afraid of repeating the same word, and require to be re- 
minded that it is always better to use the right word over again, than to 
replace it by a wrong one:—and a word which is liable to be misunder- 
stood isa wrong one. A frank repetition of a word has even sometimes a 
kind of charm—as bearing the stamp of truth, the foundation of all ex- 
cellence of style. 
And, again, in another passage he explains how “a vigorous 
writer no weak dread of repetition. Repetition is only bad 
when it arises from poverty of language ; and when it is used by 
oar, purpose of the writer it carries force and emphasis 
with it. 
Mr. Hall does not teach by vt alone; he has also recourse 
to ing and example, and for this end he illustrates and enforces 
his rules by sentences taken from various authors. Indeed, in 


turning over his pages the reader is startled to find how many 
writers, received as unquestionable authorities, he finds tripping in 
their grammar. The usual defects in the passages quoted spring 
from careless use of personal pronouns or a haziness as to relatives 
and their antecedents. However, when we find the Spectator 
among the defaulters, we are inclined to think that any rule which 
he transgressed was more “ honoured in the breach than in the 
observance.” Nor do we see that, in one at least of the passages 
quoted, Mr. Hall’s amendment can be considered either a@ 
correction or improvement. The Spectator writes :— 

At the lower end of the hall is a large otter’s skin stuffed with hay 
which his [Sir Roger’s] mother ordered to be hung up in that manner, 
and the knight looks upon it with great satisfaction, because it seems he 
ig vos nine years old when his dog killed him. (Addison, Spectator, 
0. II5. 
This undoubtedly awkward sentence Mr. Hall corrects thus :— 

. . the knight looks upon it with great satisfaction, because, it seems,. 

the otter was killed by his own dog when he was but nine years old, 
But has he even yet made it clear that it was the knight who was. 
nine years old when this important event took place? We think 
not. Thesentence now seems as if the dog had been nine years: 
old, and yet the rhythm of it is destroyed. Mr. Hall, indeed, does. 
not lay sufficient stress on this quality of rhythm, though therein 
lies the chief charm of prose. Its presence is the subtle some- 
thing that carries the reader along in spite of himself, though it. 
is as impossible to define its nature as it would be to explain why 
a favourite melody or a delicious scent awakens within us feelings. 
of delight. This faculty of writing musical prose seems to be a 
sort of instinct which no teaching ean ever implant ; but without. 
it no one, however great may be his powers, will ever become a. 
popular writer. 

We note with pleasure that Mr. Hall devotes a chapter to: 
warning all persons, whether young or old, against the use of 
many conventional expressions, partly common-place and partly vulgar,. 
which should be carefully avoided. Among these may be mentioned— 
“individual” for person, “residence” for house, “locality” for place, 
“parties ” or “ individuals” for person, or men and women, to “ commence” 
to do anything, for to begin, to “ go in” for any pursuit or study, “ first-- 
class” or “ first-rate ” for excellent (still lower are such phrases as “ A 1,” 
“top of the tree,” &c.), to “ transmogrify ” for to transform. 


Among these “ vulgarisms” be very properly classes those scraps- 
of foreign tongues with which hali-educated persons are wont to 
interlard their talk, the pleonastic use of “ got” after the verb “ to- 
have,” and other errors of a like sort arising from lack either of 
knowledge or of thought. He might have added a caution. 
against that commonest of all vulgar blunders, the practice of 
calling all the relatives of a reigning sovereign “ royalties.” 
Now “royalty,” as an abstract noun,” has ro plural form. The 
plural “royalties” can only be correctly used to signify certain. 
proportions of the profits of mines or of books assigned to some- 
particular persons. To use the term “royalties” when we mean. 
— or princesses is just as absurd as it would be to style a 

ishop’s family “ episcopacies,” or the children of the president of 
a republic “ presidencies.” Mr. Hall’s manual is certainly the most. 
sensible and practical book upon English composition that we 
have lately seen. The great variety of subjects which it suggests as 
themes for exercising the imagination as well as the literary powers. 
of young students will be found a great assistance to teachers,. 
who must often be sorely puzzled to hit upon subjects sufficiently 
diversified without being ridiculously beyond the scope of youthful. 
experience. 

The Primer of the Industrial Geography of France is one of a. 
series of educational primers published by Messrs. Sonnenschein. 
and Allen. It dwells in detail upon the natural productions of 
France in connexion with the manufactures and industries to- 
which they give rise. The money made by the several trades, and 
the number of persons employed in them, are alsostated. The last 
chapter of the Primer contains an alphabetical list of the depart--. 
ments, enumerating the towns they contain, with the name of the- 
industry chiefly followed in each town and department written 
opposite to it. Our space does not permit us to examine into the 
accuracy of each of these items of information, but, turning to the- 
description of the Alpes Maritimes, we note with surprise that 
Vallauris, which has certainly won a small celebrity from the pro- 
ductions of its potteries, is altogether left out; nor is it to be 
found in the chapter devoted to pottery and porcelain. Yet the 
Vallauris ware is perhaps better known out of France than any other 
ware of French production. There is also no mention of the fruit pre- 
serving which is one of the distinctive industries of the department. 
Nearly all the crystallized fruits which are exported from France 
are prepared in the “confiseries” of Grasse. It is at Grasse, too, 
and not at Cannes, that the “ parfumeries,” where the perfumers of 
London and Paris distil their sweet waters, are to be found. 
Turning to another district, the Hautes Pyrénées, we find “ Bag- 
néres-de-Bigorre ” erroneously written “ Bagnes de Bigorres,” while 
its productions and industries are set down as “ baths and mineral 
waters.” Now, although it certainly has both baths and mineral 
waters, yet, as that is an advantage shared by all the towns in the 
Pyrénées, it would have been more characteristic of the place to 
name as its industries the marble-cutting works, which are the 
largest in the South of France, and the wonderful knitted garments 
of all sorts, made of Pyrenean wool, which the inhabitants con- 
sider the industrie du pays. 

The pages of this primer are too thickly crammed with names 
and numbers to make it usable as anything but a book of reference. 
A small commercial dictionary would have been a more suitable 
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title than the one it bears; for as geography is a science treating 
-of the surface of the earth, we do not see how a little book devoted 
to an examination of the use man makes of the earth’s productions 
can with reason be called a primer of geography. 

Miss Zimmern’s little book also belongs to a series, the “ London 
Geographical Series,” of which as yet it seems to be the sole repre- 
sentative. It is intended for very young children, and aims at 
nothing more than teaching them the nature of maps and globes 
‘and some few elementary facts of physical geography. In a 
chapter treating of political divisions there are some strange state- 
ments about the cave-dwellers having gradually become civilized 
into the modern English, and also an erroneous use of the name 
England to signify the country in prehistoric times. The assertions, 
‘too, that the “Saxons ruled in England a thousand years ago,” 
and that “a share or shire of the land was often given to one man 
to govern, and this man was generally called an Earl,” are in- 
accurate and misleading. Surely the explanation that “ political 
divisions” are “any parts into which people agree to mark out 
their country,” can apply only to the United States, to some of 
our own colonies, and to France cut up into Departments; for in 
all other countries, at least in Europe, the political divisions are 
the result of gradual growth, and their names form the most 
trustworthy record of the country’s history. It seems so difficult 
to bring home to grown people the historical nature of political 
geography, that the greatest pains should be taken to accustom 
children from the beginning to look at the geographical divisions 
from the historical point of view. But for the seeds of error 
which we have pointed out, this little book might be both useful 
and attractive to young children, as the language is simple, the 
type large and clear, while the pages are enlivened by some good 
maps ard many illustrations. These, we are sure, cannot fail to 
prove very winning to all such little folk as the “ Dolly, Fantie, 
and Too-Too” to whom this little volume is dedicated. 


OLD CELTIC ROMANCES.* 


ar charming volume of Irish tales has made its appearance 
just in the nick of time, when the lucubrations of Professor 
Sophus Bugge have once more brought the subject of the origin of 
‘the Eddic Teentue of Scandinavia vividly fore the learned. 
It is too soon to guess to what extent the Western Gael will turn 
out to have left his impress on the tales of the Norseman, but it is 
not a little gained that we now know that the word Edda itself is 
purely Gaelic. But, as it is our intention to deal with Irish rather 
than Norse literature, we proceed to give our readers an idea of 
the plan of this volume and the motives the author had in pub- 
lishing it. In the preface he speaks as follows:— 


The volume I now offer to the notice of the public contains eleven tales, 
selected and translated from the manuscripts of Trinity College and of the 
Royal Irish Academy. Some have been already published, with original 
‘text and /iteral translation, and are to be found in the Transactions of 
various literary societies, where, however, they are inaccessible to the 
general run of readers ; and, even if they were accessible, they are almost 
unreadable, the translations having been executed, not for literary, but for 
linguistic purposes. Others have never been translated or given to the 
‘public in any shape or form till now. Of the whole collection of eleven 
tales, therefore, it may be said that they are quite new to the general mass 
of the reading public. Anda, furthermore, this is the first collection of the 
-old Gaelic prose romances that has ever been published in fair English trans- 
lation. Scraps and fragments of some of these tales have been given to the 
world in popular publications by writers who, not being able to read the 
originals, took their information from printed books in the English language. 
But | am forced to say that many of these specimens have been presented 
in a very unfavourable and unjust light—distorted to make them look 
funny, and their characters debased to the mere modern conventional stage 
Jrishman. ‘There is none of this silly and odious vulgarity in the originals 
of these fine old tales, which are high and dignified in tone and feeling, 
quite as much so as the old romantic tales of Greece and Rome. 


The author goes on to say that a translation may either follow 
the very words, or reproduce the life and spirit, of the original, 
‘but that no translation can do both; for if one renders word for 
word, the spirit is lost; whereas, if, on the other hand, the spirit 
and manner are to be given, one is forced to depart from the exact 
words, and to frame one’s own phrases. Dr. Joyce has chosen to do 
the latter, and we believe him to have succeeded in rendering the 
originals, the style of which is generally simple, into simple and 
‘homely English, which will be found to add considerably to the 
charm of the collection. Having said thus much, perhaps we ought 


to stop, as we feel that we have finished our review ; but we may | 


venture to add a few miscellaneous remarks on some of the tales | 


themselves, 

In the first tale in the book, “The Fate of the Children of Lir,” 
-who are converted by a wicked stepmother into swans, and doomed 
to exist in that form for nine hundred years, until, in fact, they 
‘were to resume the human shape on hearing the bell of St. Patrick, 
‘we come across one of the common tricks of Irish legends, that of 
extending the life of a legendary character down to Christian 
times. The same occurs in another of these stories in the case of 
the mermaid Liban, who, after wandering three centuries in the 
world of waters, dies a good Christian virgin. Other instances, 
such as the story of St. Caillin’s life, might be mentioned of this easy 
method of bridging over periods the history of which is a blank, 
and of introducing stories of Pagan times. But none of the in- 
stances in which this method has been resorted to has, so far as we 
know, come near the story of the Ghost-Chariot of Cuchulainn in 


* Old Celtic Romances, Translated from the Gaelic by P. W. Joyce, 
“LLD., T.C.D.; M.R.LA. London: C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1879. 


the Book of the Dun Cow, a venerable Irish manuscript of the end 
of the eleventh century. There Cuchulainn is not made, it is true, 
to live at the time of St. Patrick, but he is forced by the Saint to 
appear in the array in which the shanachies were wont to describe 
him, in order to satisfy the Irish King, Loegaire, who refused to be 
converted by St. Patrick’s preaching until he had seen Cuchu- 
lainn careering over the plain, which all serves to introduce a de- 
scription of the chariot and the story of the hero’s experiences in 
this life and elsewhere. 

The way in which the Celtic storytellers seem to have strung 
their tales together was generally very simple; one favourite 
method reminds one of the Labours of Hercules—the hero or heroes 
are compelled to take part in a number of dangerous adventures in 
order to attain a certain object. In the Welsh Mabinogion we 
have an elaborate instance of this, in the story of Culhwch and 
Olwen, where Culhweh, who is in love with Olwen, can make 
her his wife only when he has procured her father a large number of 
apparent impossibilities, and engaged in all kinds of contests, the 
very mention of which was expected to make him break his 
heart. Dr. Joyce's book gives us a good specimen of the same 
method in the story of the Children of ‘lurenn. The latter, 
having killed one of the Tuatha Dé Danann, find themselves ulti- 
mately forced to pay his son the eric due for his father’s death, 
and they allow themselves to be ouiwitted by him, so that he is 
enabled to detine what the eric is to be. At tirst they thought it a 
mere trifle, but they soon found out that it involved them in all 
kinds of hardships and difficult expeditions intended to effect 
their ruin, the shanachie of course taking care that that did 
not happen before his story was of the length he desired. 
An equally easy method of connecting a number of strange ad- 
ventures is to suppose the hero to go on a voyage and to land in 
as many strange islands as the storyteller has strange things to 
relate. The book before us contains one of these voyages, and the 
hero’s name is Maildun. He sets out in search of a fleet of plun- 
derers who had landed in the West of Ireland and killed his father. 
This story, which is published now for the tirst time, is very amusing 
in parts, and gives an account of the adventures of Maildun and his 
crew, and of the wonderful things they saw during their voyage 
of three years and seven months, in their curragh, on the Western 
Sea. The tale is of the same type as the Voyage of St. Brendan, 
which was at one time known over most of Europe; an imperfect 
version of the former is given in the Book of the Dun Cow. The 
items in this story have little to do with one another, and it may 
here be mentioned that we have met with one at least of them in 
the Mabinogion; we refer to the “Island that Dyed Black and 
White,” where,among other things, there was “a very largeman,” we 
are told, “employed in dividing and arranging the sheep; and he often 
took up a sheep and threw it with much ease over the wall from one 
side to the other. When he threw over a white sheep among the 
black ones, it became black immediately; and, in like manner, 
when he threw a black sheep over, it was instantly changed to 
white.” With this compare the following passage from the story of 
Peredur—we give it in the words of Lady Charlotte Guest's trans- 
lation :—“ And he came towards a valley, through which ran a 
river; and the borders of the valley were wooded, and on each 
side of the river were level meadows. And on one side of the 
river he saw a flock of white sheep, and on the other a flock of 
black sheep. And whenever one of the white sheep bleated, one 
of the black sheep would cross over and become white ; aud when 
one of the black sheep bleated, one of the white sheep would 
cross over and become black.” We give this coincidence because 
the passages are, as it were, without context either in the Irish 
or the Welsh legend, and we could wish to add to it another from 
the story of the Gilla Dacker, which is also translated into English 
now for the first time, and is certainly one of the most interesting 
in the collection. But it would take up too much space, and we 
shall content ourselves with merely indicating that the wizard- 
champion at the well, who instantly appears on the spot in full 
armour and intense rage when the drinking-horn has been taken 
down and water from the well drunk out of it, may be compared 
with the well-champion who is roused to action in a somewhat 
similar fashion in the story of the Lady of the Fountain. But 
such coincidences as these are trifling and of no great importance 
as compared with the deeper and broader veins of imagination 
and myth which penetrate lrish and Welsh romance in common; 


' but that is just the reason why we cannot enter on the discussioa 


of them here. 

For the sake of those who imagine that Finn and Ossian belong 
exclusively to the Scotch Gael, we may remark that, out of the 
eleven tales in this book, no fewer than six belong to that class ot 
literature which some term Ossianic, but which the Irish more 
correctly call Fenian. But we could wish that Finn's men were 
called Fenians, or some other name than Feni, as Dr. Joyce has been 
tempted to call them. In Irish they are called fianna, or champions, 
whereas the name Feni or Féni has been appropriated in the 
Brehon Laws of the Senchus Mér to what appears to have been 
a real historical people, the law-giving race of ancient Erin ; and it 
1s a pity that their name should be confounded with Finn’s cham- 
pions, who may, after all, have never existed, except as creatures of 
the imagination. At any rate, we cannot help regarding them as 
the Goidelic equivalents to Arthur and his Knights among the 
Brythonic Celts. Just as Arthur and his following appear wherever 
the Brythons dwell, whether in Great Britain or in Little Britain, 
so Finn and his Fenians are at home in both the Scotias. The 
principal difference between the Knights of the Round Table, on 
the one hand, and Finn and his men, on the other, may be ex- 
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pressed in very few words. Arthur and his men had to don the 

band manners of Christian knights in the ages of chivalry, 
while Finn and his have been allowed to appear in the attire in 
which a ruder state of society thought fit to clothe them. 


MEMOIRS OF A CYNIC.* 


T is not often that we give way to a feeling of despair as we 
are reading a book. We have never tried Guicciardini, it is 
true; but yet we have little sympathy with the criminal who 
broke down at the war of Pisa and chose the galley instead of the 
author. Even dulness has its humorous side, and Dogberry was 
not so far out when he offered to bestow all his tediousness on his 
worship. If Francis had only once in his life cried out “ Anon, 
anon, Sir,” there would have been no jest in it. When, however, 
he came to pass year after year in one or two such utterances as 
this, then he became a great comic character. So it is with 
authors. There is a kind of absurdity which can only be at- 
tained by a large extent of writing. When a writer of this kind 
has written only a single page he has done nothing to raise a 
smile. Even by the time that he has reached the end of his first 
chapter he has scarcely begun to amuse his reader. But when he 
has gone on in the same inane way for a whole volume, still more 
when he has filled three volumes, then his merits begin to be seen. 
A little air is colourless ; but, when we get it spread out all round 
us or high above us, then we find that it is blue. But now and 
then we come across a book out of which we can get nothing. It 
is dull in each single page, and it is equally dull when all the pages 
are considered as one whole. Such a book as this is the despair of the 
reviewer, and such a book is Te Memoirs of a Cynic, We had better 
at once make a clean breast of it. We have not been able to read it 
all. We broke down at the end of the second volume. We began 
to read it on a Tuesday evening at about eight of the clock. At 
a quarter past eight we laid it down and refreshed ourselves by 
reading a column of advertisements in the Zimes. We took it up 
once more and read it for just five minutes longer, when we 
gave it up for that night asa hopeless job. We tried it again 
after breakfast on Wednesday morning, and once more after lunch 
on the same day. We hoped, but hoped in vain, that we might find 
some one hour in the twenty-four when it could be read with 
some approach to ease. There was but one chance we discovered 
of getting through it, and that was to take it in as small and as 
frequent doses as we could. To sit down, in Johnson's words, 
doggedly to it was impossible. Nature was too strong for us and 
would assert her power. We went on with it therefore at intervals 
on Thursday and Friday, and we have thus managed, as we have 
said, to make our way through the first two volumes, So far we 
shall be able to guide our readers, but the rest of the journey we 
must leave them to take for themselves. This method of review- 
ing is, after all, what some authors would seem to desire. We 
hear complaints at times that by the analysis of the plot 
which is given in a review the interest of the story is lost. Mr. 
Gilbert will not be able to bring this charge ‘against us, for of 
the end of the story we know nothing. If, however, there is a plot 
it must have taken its rise and had its development altogether in 
the third volume. In the two that we have read there is scarcely a 
trace of one to be discovered. 

The Cynic of these Memoirs, according to his own account, is an 
elderly gentleman who was suddenly moved to retire from active 
life by reading in an autobiography an answer given by an old 
officer to Charles V. Having accordingly retired, he found him- 
self “ mortally ennuied,” and, no doubt, resolved in revenge that 
the world should be “mortally ennuied” also. He had some ten 
years before published a work. The newspapers, it seems, had 
—— “the originality in its design and method of treatment.” 

hese criticisms he had unfortunately collected, and one morning 
—one unhappy morning—his eye fell on them. One paper espe- 
cially, called “ The Cynic,” had, it seems, been praised for its origi- 
nality, hardly any reviewer failing to notice it. We trust that 
some of these gentlemen are still living, and that to their lot may 
fall the task of reading these Memoirs, which are entirely due to 
their ill-judged praise. We could not wish them a more cruel 
fate. The Cynic was, he tells us, struck with the idea whether 
he could not publish his own autobiography something on the 
plan referred to. “The idea then expressed in some half-dozen 

was considered an original one, why, then, should the book 
be lessso?” We cannot answer this question. For all we know, 
the book is no less an original idea than the idea that was ex- 
pressed in some half-dozen pages. An idea expressed in some half- 
dozen pages or in three volumes strikes one, however, as a some- 
what curious phrase. Be that as it may, the Cynic at once 
decided on beginning his autub’ography, and determined, after 
mature deliberation, to divide it into two parts. In the part we 
have read his experiences of life were “of the gayer description,” 
though “frequently pathetic episodes would mix themselves up 
with the ridiculous in my earlier years.” We have found nothing 
gay, nothing pathetic, but everywhere an even and uubroken waste 
of dreary dulness. 

The Cynic, according to his own account, has for many years 
been a writer for the press. He began to write in the old Tory 
days, before the first Reform Bill, “ when it required,” he assures 
us, “no little courage on the part of the press to attack the abuses 


* Memoirs of a Cynic. Edited by William Gilbert, Author of “ Shirley 
Hall Asylum,” &c. 3 vols. London: ‘Tinsley Brothers. 1880. 


of the Church alone.” We do not know whether the followi 
passage has been culled from his former writings, and is a proof o 
the great courage of his youth, or whether it remained for man 
= an original idea not expressed in any number of pages, ti 
appier times have allowed it at last to be put into print :— 

A tacit understanding seemed to exist between it [the a a og the 
Law to allow these infamies to be carried on unchallenged. e Law 
legalized every injustice committed by the Church on condition that it had 
its share in the patronage; and the Church sanctified and absolved 
every legal infamy, provided it had for one of its objects the welfare of the 
Church temporalities ; while the Crown stepped in and gave its sanction to 
both, thus forming a trinity of scandal which could not have been sur- 

d for bare-faced injustice and wickedness in the worst era of the 

toman Catholic Church. 

It is always a fortunate thing, when a writer makes an out- 
rageous assertion, if the language in which he gives it forth is 
ridiculous. To compare the state of England in the days of 
George IV. with the worst era of the Roman Catholic Church is 
absurd. It is scarcely less absurd to call the Crown, Church, and 
Law a trinity of scandal. The Cynic, however, does not at any time 
weigh his words. [le tells usin one passage that a smell of tar which 
increased in intensity formed a fitting prelude to a bustling scene of 
boats. In another he writes that an actress “ was pantomimically 
overwhelmed with gratitude.” In one place he falls into an error 
the very opposite of that which is laid to the charge of George III. 
It is said that the young King, when he was drafting his first 
speech to Parliament, wrote “I glory in the name of Britain.” 
The Cynic writes, “I considered them collectively as an executive . 
composed of Briton’s best, wisest and bravest.” A King may 
well be pardoned if, in the first speech that he has to write, 
he shows a little ignorance of spelling, but the Cynic has been 
on the press for full thirty years, and should by this time 
have learnt to spell the name of the island in which he 
lives. We can scarcely reproach him with his ignorance of his 
native ianguage when he writes of reliable glances and talented 
dancers, Talented has at length appeared in large type in the 
Times, and reliable we fully expect to see soon follow. The two 
words generally go hand in hand, To call a performing dog tbe 
Thespian brother of a dog that had not learnt to perform, to speak 
of the animal’s canine accomplishments, to describe the twilight in 
a room as a dim crepuscule, to say that a-man had a difficulty in 
centralizing his thought, is the every-day English that we come 
across in our newspapers, and so need not excite our surprise. We 
may wonder, however, why all the people engaged in an Italian 
opera company are feminine. As among them the Cynic includes 
the head lamplighter, we do not understand why he should call 
them employécs. 

When we pass from the manner of the Cynic’s Memoirs to the 
matter, we find no improvement. He describes in the first volume 
his foreign travels. He began by being a midshipman in the 
East India Company's service. He is very careful in each case to 
begin with the very beginning. Nothing is left to the reader’s 
imagination. He got his appointment through a London merchant, 
to whose house of business he was taken by his guardian. We are 
told that the merchant’s office was in George Court, Lombard 
Street. It may be admitted that a certain amount of minuteness 
is needful to give an air of reality to a story. Defoe, the Cynic 
would probably say, carried minuteness to an extraordinary 
degree, and see how Defoe is read. We will therefore not be too 
hard on our author, but will allow that he was justified in telling 
us that the house of a certain merchant, who at least fifty years 
ago got him an appointment as midshipman, was situated in 
George Court, Lombard Street. But here we must draw a line, 
and put in some little plea for our imagination. Was it needful 
to go further and tell us that “ Mr. Burton’s offices themselves 
consisted of two separate rooms, one marked ‘ private ’ for himself, 
and the other appropriated to two clerks”? Was it needful to 
add that the Cynic and his uncle were ushered into the private 
room? Had Mr. Burton proved a talented murderer, had he 
decoyed the fond youth and his confiding guardian into a dark- 
some den, feebly lighted by a dim crepuscule, had his employées, 
the two clerks, been reliable accomplices in disguise, and had the 
word “ private” been only a prelude to secret assassination, then 
we could have approved, and more than approved, of the minute- 
ness of the description. But nothing comes of all this. The 
guardian calmly signs a cheque, and about five minutes afterwards 
quits the oflice on his own legs, and not in a sack or a coffin. We 
shall not follow the Cynic in his adventures at sea, or in his long 
residence in Italy. We shall content ourselves with pointing out 
to our readers the accurate minuteness which he shows in this 
of his Memoirs also. He arrives at a foreign city, Milan for 
instance. ‘ Before the time for the table d'héte,” he writes, 
“Lefevre conducted me to the Duomo, and two or three other 
principal objects in the city, and we returned to the hotel.” But 
we hasten past such occurrences as these to the second volume, 
when the author has become a theatrical critic. Here he is thrown 
across more than one of those very wicked noblemen who 
are to be found, if we may trust our writers, not only on the 
stage but also behind the seenes. He had, he says, an 
opportunity of seeing a good deal of the nobleman who “is be- 
lieved to have served the late Mr. Thackeray as the model for his 
character of the Earl of Steyne in his novel of Vanity Fair.” It 
was, by the way, a Marquis of Steyne, and not an earl. We are 
glad to find that the Cynic does not think it ne to be as 
minute as usual in his account of the wicked deeds of the nobility. 
He says, “ besides the noblemen alluded to, there were many others 
who made themselves notorious by their profligacy, but of (sic) 
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whom, out of respect to the feelings of their descendants, I will 
not further allude.” The sentiment is certainly respectable, 
though the English in which it is expressed is more than doubtful. 
In the following page we read that “no greater reformation has 
taken place among any class in England in their respect for 
decency and public opinion, as well as in their private lives, than 
that which now exists between the manners and habits of the 
present generation and those which were common some forty years 
ago.” Here again our satisfaction in the statement that 
our author makes is considerably lessened by the difficulty 
we find in understanding his English. How, we may ask, can a 
reformation exist between the manners and habits of two genera- 
tions? While we record the improvement in our nobility, justice 
will not allow us to pass over the merits of certain ladies of the 
ballet in days long gone by. Mme. G—— and Mme. B——, we 
read, led lives so far above scandal “that they were selected as 
teachers of dancing to the young Princess who was afterwards to 
be our Queen. It may naturally be imagined,” the Cynic goes on 
to remark, “that neither of them would have been chosen for a 
duty of the kind had not her reputation been in every sense of the 
word perfectly irreproachable.” We have led our readers from a 
merchant who had a room marked private to wicked noblemen ; 
from wicked noblemen to pore noblemen; from them to 
anonymous but perfectly irreproachable ladies of the ballet ; and so 
onwards and upwards to the young princess who has since become 
our Queen. e have not exhausted even half the second volume, 
and we can assure those who like such reading that in the parts 
that we are forced to leave unnoticed they will find a great deal 
more quite equal to the passages we have quoted. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


HE principal work on our present list offers a remarkable 
contrast to that which was incomparably the most in- 
teresting of those we noticed last month—the Memorial volume 
of the Army of Northern Virginia. This also is in some sense a 
memorial work. Its size, the style of its execution, the scale on 
which the minutest and most trivial incidents are recorded, its 
costliness, and its utter disregard of proportion and of the rela- 
tive importance of topics, imply that it is to be regarded not asa 
genuine contribution to American literature, still less as an attempt 
to meet any real popular demand, but as a mere attempt to glorify 
aman to whom we hope the glorification must intensely 
di ble. This record of General Grant’s tour round the 
world, in two ponderous quarto volumes (1), contrasts in every 
way with the simple, unpretending, and profoundly touching 
memorial of the army which, by force of numbers alone, General 
Grant defeated. The tour was a parade, in thorough American 
taste, of one whom, since Americans so chose to present him, 
other countries were in a sense bound to receive as the repre- 
sentative of American nationality. The book reminds us not 
a little of the volumes in which the Shah of Persia has re- 
corded his impressions of meee scenes and persons ; except, 
of course, that it utterly lacks the mnaiveté of the Eastern 
monarch’s views of European civilization. It bas all the vices 
of courtiership, with none of the dignity which loyalty and 
reverence for an ancient title may sometimes give to the subser- 
viency of a Court; all the bunkum and bad taste of American 
hero-worship, all the pert assumption of superiority, all the en- 
deavour to be funny, attended by signal ill-success, that characterize 
a certain class of American books of travel. Ina word, it is about 
the very worst book of its size in the world, and will do all that 
biography can do to render an eminent man ridiculous. How 
General Grant can have tolerated its publication we are at a loss 
to conceive. Moreover, there is a great deal more init of Mr. 
Russell Young than of General Grant. The courier figures quite 
as prominently, supplies as much of the real material of the work, 
as itsnominal hero. It is padded with descriptions and engravings 
—both as a rule bad—of things and persons that have been described 
over and over again to weariness by American and English writers. 
The author has carried out in a new form the national idea 
of grandeur as consisting simply in size, and has carried it out to 
a point of absurdity never before attained. It isa relief, in the 
midst of Mr. Young's flippant and meaningless verbiage, to come 
across the addresses presented by various public bodies, English 
and other, to the General,which in any other work would be 
skipped as tedious to the last degree; a still greater relief to 
read the brief, polite, carefully constructed sentences in which 
the General studiously contrived, like his panegyrist, to say 
nothing, but, unlike him, to say nothing in the fewest possible 
words, and with the least possible offence. Perhaps the greatest 
merit which General Grant has displayed in civil life, certainly 
that which has most contributed to his success as a poli- 
tician, is his signal capacity for holding his tongue. He alone 
of Presidential candidates does not need to be surrounded by 
a bodyguard instructed to exclude interviewers and strangers, 
and to deprive the object of their care of everything that can 
be converted into writing materials. He has always known how 
to answer a deputation of his countrymen with all the skill and 
success, if not with all the aflability, that distinguished Lord 
Palmerston— 
To say nothing without he’s compelled to, 
And then to say nothing that he can be held to ; 


and his merit in this respect must be measured by the persistent 

(1) Around the World with Generul Grant, in 1877-8-9. By John 
Russell Young. 2 vols. with 800 Illustrations. New York : ‘The American 
News Company, London: Triibner & Co. 


inquisitiveness of those with whom he had to deal. It must have 
been a comparatively easy task for him to answer English mayors, 
and foreign princes and diplomatists, without saying anything 
that could possibly be turned to electioneering account beyond the 
Atlantic. But it is hard upon him that the record of a tour whose 
object was distinctly negative—to take him for a while from under 
the eyes of his too observant countrymen, and give them time to 
forget the President, and remember the conqueror of Virginia—and 
of speeches whose purpose was equally null, should laboriously 
defeat his aim. However, it will assuredly not deprive him long 
of the temporary oblivion he is believed to have sought; for 
the most impatient New Englander, confined by the heaviest 
rains in the dullest of country taverns, could not attempt to read 
more than a few pages of this insufferable narrative of inter- 
minable nothings. It is notorious that General Grant has never 
shown that skill in selecting his personal entourage which he 
must have possessed in choosing lieutenants and assistants in the 
field, and that he has suffered heavily in character, reputation, and 
influence, through the sins and blunders of those with whom he 
has surrounded himself; but perhaps he never made a worse mis- 
take of this kind than when he chose as the journalist of his 
voyage the author of these two massive volumes, with their eight 
hundred illustrations. 

Mrs. Woolson’s “Southern Sketches” (2) are on the whole 
commendable. They are taken, of course, froma Northern point 
of view; but there is evidently no intentional injustice, no dis- 
position to colour the scenes and characters of those among 
whom, soon after the war, she as a Northern visitor received at 
least as much courtesy and consideration as she could fairly have 
expected—treatment very different from that which a German 
lady similarly settling in France after 1870 would have 
received. Her testimony to the acts of Sherman and others 
is the more worthy of observation and remembrance because 
it is incidental and involuntary. The savage atrecities com- 
mitted by the invaders in South Carolina have been studiously 
ignored, if not denied, by Federal partisans on this side of 
‘the Atlantic; and it is well therefore to have the truth re- 
called by a few quiet, matter-of-fact descriptions taken down 
from the lips of eye-witnesses by one whose sympathies evidently 
go with the destroyer. A tinge of deep melancholy pervades 
nearly all these papers—sketches, slight as they are, of a ruined 

eople and a ravaged land. But it seems a little strange that 
Mrs. Woolson should treat the bitterness of Southern women, 
the resentment of Southern soldiers, as something unreasonably 
exaggerated and almost unnatural. Evidently she has never tried 
to ask herself what would have been her own feelings and those 
of her kindred and countrymen in similar circumstances. 

The industrial history of the United Statesis one of the grandest 
and, at the same time, most difficult subjects that a writer 
thoroughly in earnest could undertake; one which, undertaken 
with clear views of the object to be aimed at, the bounds to be 
observed, and the proportionate importance of different branches 
of so great a theme, might achieve for its author a high and per- 
manent place in literature. Unfortunately, though the solid 
volume of Mr. Albert Bolles (3) contains an immense mass of 
very valuable information, it has been begun and carried through 
with so dim a notion in the author's mind of his own real purpose, 
so poor a conception of what such a work should aim at, that the 
general result is altogether disappointing. By striking out some 
two-thirds of the matter he has inserted, the merit of his book 
would be not a little enhanced, though it would still remain a 
monument of somewhat elaborate failure. As it is, it is so over- 
loaded with details which would be more in place in the advertis- 
ing columns of a technical journal, that we fear it will find but 
few readers, at least on this side of the Atlantic, and will win 
for its author no credit at all proportioned to the labour it must 
have cost, 

We have before us two works on Health Resorts, their general 
operation and the particular conditions by which their choice 
should be governed ; the main distinction between the two being 
the limitation of one of them to a single disease and a single 
locality. Dr. Denison professes to describe only the health resorts 
of the great mountain range of North-Western America (4), a 
favourite region with invalids suffering from that terrible scourge 
of the English race which seems to be almost more common and 
more fatal in the United States than in the mother-country. 
How and why mountain air, and especially the air of the Rocky 
Mountains, with the desert on the east, the vaporous masses con- 
stantly drawn in from the vast water surface of the Pacific on the 
west, arrested by their higher peaks, should be especially favourable 
to the recovery of consumptive patients in the earlier stages of the 
disease, Dr. Denison discusses at some length and with undoubted 
practical knowledge. One especial peculiarity of the sanitaria of 
the Far West is that few of them were chosen originally as resorts 
for valetudinarians. On the contrary, they first attracted men pre- 
pared for the hardest labour and the roughest life, chiefly adven- 
turous gold-miners like those who had already spread over 


(2) Rodman the Keeper: Southern Sketches. By Constance F. Woolson, 
Author of “ Castle Nowhere,” &c. New York: Appleton & Co. 1880. 

(3) Industrial History of the United States, from the Earliest Settlements 
to the Present Time; being a Complete Survey of American Industries. 
Illustrated. By A.S. Bolles, Author of “The Conflict between Labour 
and Capital,” &c. Norwich, Conn.: The Henry Bull Publishing Co. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1879. 

(4) Rocky Mountain Health Resorts : an Analytical Study of High Alti- 
tudes in Relation to the Arrest of Chronic Pulmonary Disease. By C. 
Denison, A.M., M.D. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1%8n. 
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California ; and more than one of the places chiefly recommended 
to sufferers from pulmonary disease, like Denver, still retain in 
the character of their society very perceptible traces of their 
origin. It might perhaps be found on a careful examination of 
their statistics that till very lately the heaviest loss of human life 
in that region was not among invalids ; that dangers quite as great 
as consumption itself lay in the fierce tempers of the original 
population, as yet imperfectly restrained by lax legislation and an 
ill-organized police. Dr. Wilson, with wider knowledge and 
experience, covers also a wider range, and there is a great deal in 
his little volume (5) both of local information and of practical 
suggestion a the cases in which change of air is or is not 
a proper remedy, and the sanitary precautions by which it should 
be accompanied, which will be as useful to English as to American 
invalids. 

Dr. Belknap’s Biographies of the pioneers of Transatlantic dis- 
covery (6) won celebrity at the very beginning of this century. 
They are now reprinted with a fair chance of revived popularity. 
But since their original publication so much new information on 
the subject has been acquired, so many documents then unknown 
have been ferreted out, and such pains have been bestowed on 
rendering their contents available to the general reader, that we 
cannot well recommend this volume as in any sense a complete 
account of what is now known respecting the achievements of the 
Spanish, French, and English successors of Columbus during two 
centuries of constant progress, achieved by daring courage and 
arduous labour, at no little cost of life. Certainly the discoverers 
of the great lakes, the Mississippi, the Ohio, and the vast ranges 
of fertile land drained by each of these grand water systems, 
deserve more honour than they have yet received from the millions 
‘who have entered into the fruits of their labour. What those 
fruits are may be seen at a glance in Mr. Edward Atkinson’s chart 
entitled Our National Domain (7). 

The collected Reports of the United States Consuls on the state 
of European labour, the rate of wages, and the temper of the 
working classes in England and throughout Europe in the year 
1878 (8) are, as usual, worthy of attention, containing a quantity 
of statistical and other information which, so far as we are aware, 
is not so easily accessible in any other form. 

The Report of the Commissioners of the State Survey of New 
York, on the ‘suggestion—originally emanating, we believe, from 
Lord Dufferin—that the land around the Falls of Niagara should be 
acquired by the joint action of the Empire State and the Dominion 
of Canada (9), and preserved by them as a sort of international 
pleasure-ground, esses high interest for all who have seen or 
hope to see one of the grandest of natural scenes, and who would 
wish it to be protected against further desecration, and the hideous 
deformity which greed and bad taste are constantly aggravating. 
Already hotel-keepers and other . »,eculators in the curiosity of 
mankind have done much to disfigure the scene. If it should be 
found possible to utilize the gigantic water-power for manufacturing 

urposes, we may expect still worse disfigurement. It seems 
arly conceivable that the terrific force of the Falls, or even 
of the rapids, could be tamed to human uses; but American 
engineering is so well disposed to attempt the gigantic and gro- 
tesque, if not the impossible, that such evidence of a disposition 
to protect the Falls and the surrounding scenery as is given in 

the volume before us entitles the State Government of New York 
to a degree of respect and gratitude abroad which we fear it has 
not always of late enjoyed among its own constituents. 

Mr. Bartol has given the title of Principles and Portraits (10) 
toa collection of very long and somewhat incoherent essays on 
such subjects as Life and Love, Art and Science, Education and 
Religion, Shakspeare, Channing, and Garrison. They are chiefly 
remarkable for their sentimental and sensational vehemence, not to 
say extravagance. 

An anonymous volume of essays (11) opening with one on 
Certain Dangerous Tendencies in American life is more readable, 
more interesting, and contains more practical truth than many 
much more pretentious works of a class too common in England, 
and becoming yet more common in America. The two leading 
ideas—illustrated more or less directly in nearly all the essays— 
deserve perhaps more attention than they are likely to obtain. 
Though the labouring wage-receiving democracy of the United 
States is better off than the corresponding class in any other country 
—some of our own colonies, perhaps, excepted—tlough it has few 
grievances, practical or political, to complain of, nevertheless the ex- 
tent of its power and the current opinions under the influence of 
which it is brought appear to render it not less discontented, while 


(5) Health and Health Resorts. By John Wilson, M.D. Philadelphia: 
Porter & Coates. London: Triibner & Co. 
6) Rev. Dr. Belknap’s Biographies of the Early Discoverers of America: 

a of the First ‘Edition of New York: Collins & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 
(7) Our National Domain; being a Graphical Presentation of the Com- 
parative Areas of the States and Territories of the United States and we 
Countries of Europe. By Edward Atkinson. Second Edition. Boston: 
Williams & Co. London: Crosby Lockwood & Co. 
(8) State of Labour in Europe, 1878: Reports from the United States 
Consuls in the Several Countries of Europe. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. London: Triibner & Co. 1879. 
Special Report of New York State Survey on the Preservation of the 
of Niagara alls $c., for the year 1879. Albany: Van 
Benthuysen & Sons. 
(10) Principles and Portraits. By C. A.'Bartol, Author of “Radical 
Problems,” &c. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1880. 
(11) Certain Dangerous Tendencies in American Life; and other Papers. 


its discontent is much more formidable, than is the case with the 
working classes of most European countries, France perhaps ex- 
cepted. The ideas which seem to have found favour with no small 
proportion of the ablest and most thoughtful immigranis of this 
class are scarcely less extravagant than those of the Russian 
Nihilists or the German Socialists, they are happily unac- 
companied by the bloodthirsty violence which characterizes some 
of their European prototypes, On the other ‘hand, the prac- 
tical opportunities both of self-elevation and of usefulness 
to others which are open to men and women of all ranks 
in the society of the West, where no solid crust of habit 
and organization constrains individual freedom of thought and 
action, take away one of the principal excuses for extravagant 
theorizing and passionate rebellion against existing order, which 
the social compression of older countries tends in certain minds 
to produce. Both these facts are not only clearly stated, but il- 
lustrated by numerous pointed and very well told instances, in 
the volume before us, 

Mr. Woolsey’s History of Communism and Socialism (12) is, 
as the author modestly calls it,a mere sketch, and the subject 
is one of which mere sketches are perhaps hardly effective. Most 
readers who care to enter upon the subject at all are tolerably 
familiar with the general outlines of the various socialist 7 
ments that have been made in all ages, but in none so ary as 
during the present century; and Mr. Woolsey has little that is 
new to tell us about any of them; nor are his general observations, 
however sensible, particularly novel. The best feature of the book 
is the temper it displays, steadily true to the sound principles of 
olitical economy, while just and even generous to those who by 
ignorance and by circumstances are naturally tempted to set them 
at defiance, 

Mr. S. J. Watson's little volume on the Powers of Canadian 
Parliaments (13) is, though interesting, somewhat disappointing. 
It contains no clear and full account of the general nature of 
that distribution of authority of which for various reasons the 
Canadian Federation offers an almost unique example; while it 
enters at great length into particular questions of only local 
and provincial interest. The Canadian Constitution is peculiar 
in this—that it is the Constitution not only of a Federation 
but of a dependency; and further, that the sovereign of the 
Dominion is also the sovereign of each of its constituent fractions. 
This last peculiarity is exhibited in various disputes as to the 
party entitled to exercise and benefit by the prerogatives of the 
Crown, The ownership of the Queen over waste lands, escheats, 
and so forth, being undeniable, the question arises whether that 
ownership is to exerted by the Queen as represented by 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province, or by the Queen as 
represented by the Governor-General; it might conceivably be 
added, or by the Queen as head of the Imperial Government. 
But the position of Canada as a dependency of the British Crown 
has one supreme advantage of which we are glad to see that a 
Canadian patriot like the author is fully conscious. The Federal 
idea excludes that of absolute sovereignty either in the Federation 
or in the Provinces ; and in an extreme case there is no last arbi- 
trament but that of the sword. But between the Provinces and 
the Dominion of Canada there exists an arbitrament in the last 
resort absolute and supreme—that of the Imperial Crown and 
Parliament; a power which, unlike the Supreme Court of the 
United States, can not merely lay down the law, but make it. 

. Mr, Fowler's account of twenty years spent amid the intense ex- 

citement of Wail Street(14) speculation, though somewhat too long 
and too full of purely technical terms which are never sufficiently 
explained, is very readable and interesting, often very amusing. 
As elsewhere, so on the Exchange, American extravagance out- 
Herods the wildest extravagances of European speculation, and 
the achievements of the Vanderbilts, Drews, et hoc genus, both 
in their colossal character and in their audacious smartness, are 
calculated to astound even those familiar with the secrets of 
European Bourses, 

The Studies of Irving (15), written in the form of biographical 
and critical essays by three able contemporaries, will probably find 
a large number of readers, Washington Irving having been one of 
those literary men whose personality excites an interest quite as 
great, if not as lasting, as that attaching to their works. 

The selections of American prose (16) for which we are in- 
debted to Messrs. Houghton, Osgood, & Co. are somewhat more 
successful than is usually the case with such collections, the 
specimens, taken exclusively from modern writers, being at once 
interesting in themselves and generally characteristic. 

The Legend of St. Olafs Kirk (17),a poem in the form of 
a pamphlet by Mr. G. Houghton, shows somewhat more of 
poetic feeling than of critical judgment or power of versification. 


(12) Communism and Socialism in their History and Theory: a Sketch. 
By Theodore D. Woolsey. London: Sampson Low & Co. 

(13) The Powers of Canadian Parliaments. By S. J. Watson, Librarian 
of the Parliament of Ontario. Toronto: Robinson. 1880. 

(14) Twenty Years of Inside Life in Wall Street; or, Revelations of tie 
Personal Experience of a Speculator. By W. W. Fowler. Llustrated. 
New York: Orange Judd & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 

(15) Studies of Irving. By C. Dudley Warner, W. Cullen Bryant, and 
G. Palmer Putnam. New York: Putnam’s Sons. London: Triibner & 


Co. 1880. 
(16) American Prose.—Hawthorne; Irving; Longfellow; Whittier ; 
Holmes; Lowell ; Thoreau; Emerson. With Introduction and Notes by 


the Editor of “ American Poems.” Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & Co. 


London: Triibner & Co. 1880. 
(17) The Legend of St. Oluf’s Kirk. By George Houghton, Author of 


“Christmas Booklet,’ &c. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 1880. 


Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1880. 
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NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,283, MAY 29, 1880: 


The Queen's Birthday. 
Sonth and the Ministry. Burials Bill. 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s American macy. . Léon '3 Election. 
Reforms. Lower Rhone. 
The New Education Report. 


The Prophecy of St. Malachy. 
“ Jocking wi’ Deeficulty.” | The Little Troubles of the Ministry 
The Employers’ Liability Bill. The Return of the Victors. Our New “Tronctad. 
Theatrical “Supers.” § The American Railway Crisis. 
Picture IV. The Derby. 


Sayce’s Introduction to the Science of Language, 
Songs of the Springtides. Miss Colenso’s Zulu War, 
Mary Anerley. The Speaker’s Commentary. New School Books. 
Old Celtic R s. Memoi nic. 


of a Cy: 
American Literature. 


CONTENTS OF No, 1,282, MAY 22, 1880: 


The Opening of Parliament—Ireland in Parliament— Advanced Liberalism—Egypt— 
The Home-Rule Leadership—The Italian Elections—The Blackburn Strike— 
M. de Freycinet and M. Gambetta—Australian Second Chambers. 


A Hundred Years Since—Sir William Harcourt’s Special Providence—The Church 
Reform Union—Military Honour—A College to Let—Cardinal Newman on the 
Conversion of England—Nurses and Doctors—Loss of the American—The Pic- 
ture Galleries, I1].—The Operas. 

Howorth’s History of the Mongols—Letters from France in 1789--Greek Coins—A 
Golden Sorrow—Stuart’s Nile Gleanings— Ward's Chaucer—The Law of Money 
Securities—Lord Maskelyne’s Daughter—German Literature. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


INARD-LES-BAINS.—BOYS (of any age) sequicing Home 
Ay 


Care, Sea-Bathing, and an exceptionally Health limate, are received 
A.F. THOM {SON, B.A. Great advantages for French, German, &c.—Address, 
Dinard, Ille-et-V ilaine, France. 


LONG. VACATION TUTORSHIP.—An OXFORD UNDER- 


DUATE, the holder of two Exhibitions at his het and_for ae 
Scholaatio at one of the great Public Schools, is anxious to meet with an ENGAG {ENT 
for part of the Long Vacation. He has had experience in Coaching Boys between = ages of 
Twelve and Sixteen ; he would not object toa Travelling Tutorship.—Address, W. F., care ef 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., 188 Fleet Street, London. 


EERING.—A CIVIL ENGINEER, A.M.LC.E., 


actively engaged in one of the Northern centres in designing and carrying out im 
rtant works in connexion with Iroa Bridge-building, general Engineering, and con 
ional Ironwork, has an opening for an ARTICLED PUP. In addition toa ; sound Theo- 
retical training, he is ina position to offer a Pupil almost unrivalled opportunities of 
thorough knowledge of practical work.—For particulars, amount of premium, 
., address ERA, care of H. Bowes Scort, 5 Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


{MPLOYMENT WANTED as CANVASSER, COLLECTOR, 


or in other Out-of-door Occupation, by a TUTOR, over Thirty, whe is looking for pe 
opening in business. Salary to depend entirely upon results of work.—Address, M. A., 
32 Luxor Street, Coldharbour Lane, London, 8.E. 


NIVERSITY of OTAGO, NEW ZEALAND.— 
CHAIR of ENGLISTT "LITERATURE, POLITICAL ECO- 
CONSTITUTIONAL HIST 
FESSOR for this Chair is now WASTED. 

the Salary will be £600 per annum (which will commnante to run from the date of embarka- 
tion), — the Class Fees. which are £3 3s. for each Student per sore of six months, com- 
— ng in May of each year. An allowance of £150 will be made for passage money and 
bu 

The age of Candidates should not exceed Forty. 

No religious test is required to qualify to hold office in the University or to graduate or to 
hold any advantage or privilege thereof. 

‘The tenure of office shall be during good behaviour, but in case of the successful candidate 
becoming ine papnstest ted from age or any other circumstance, a substitute pro tempore shall be 
a nted who shall receive half the salary and the whole of the fees. 

he University is also fully equipped with Chairs of Classics, Mathematics, and Natura? 
Philosophy, Mental Philosophy, Chemistry, Mining, Anatomy and Physiology. and Biology. 

trom with seven copies of testimonials, must be 

Esq., 88.C., 3 Hope Edinburgh ; or HUGH AULD, S., 21 Thistle 
treet, there, on or before May 31 
Edinburgh, April 28, 1880. 


O GENTLEMEN ed during the Day.—A_ large, 


airy SITTING-ROOM BED. Home comforts, cleanliness, and punc- 
tuality. ~ ahve, 38 Albion Grove, Barnsbury, N. 


T° BE LET, FURNISHED, for a long or short term, a 
Geptomes' s HOUSE, in South Kensington. containing Dining, Drawing, and Breakfast 
Rooms, Four Bedrooms and Dressing-room, and good Domestic Oifices. Rent moderate.—- 
Address, A.B., 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


APY OWSON.—TO BE SOLD, an ADVOWSON, within a 

short distance of a good Cathedral, in one of the Home Counties. Popalation 500, 
society good, and the Church and Vicarage in excellent condition. The net annual value is 
about £300. Age of erent Incumbent over Seventy-five.—For paviloulary apply to 
JOHNSONS, UPTON, BUDD, & ATKEY, Solicitors, 20 Austin Friars, London. 


DDINGTON HILLS, SURREY.—TO BE LET, ON 


LEASE, COOMBE HOUSE. * Family Mansion, surrounded by its own peautiful 
Grounds of 42 acres, adorned with stately timber, and choice shrubs of luxuriant growth. 
The House, which stands on gravel soil, is in excelient repair throughout, fitted with gas and 

modern conveniences, and contains four handsome reception rooms on the ground floor ; 
Billiard room, and sixteen Bedrooms on the first and second floors, and all the necessary ac- 
commodation for a family of position. There is Stabling for eleven_horses and extensire 
Coachhouses, large walled Kitchen cae, Farmyard, Laundries, Conservatory, Green- 


DoE GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the | 


” “CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,” and “ The 
SERPENT,” each 33 by 22 feet ; with “ Dream of Pilate’s Wife.” “ Christian Martyrs,”’ &c 
atthe DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Daily, Ten to Six. Is. 


(GROSVENOR GALLERY SUMMER’ EXHIBITION 


NOW OPEN, from Nine till Seven. Admission, 1s. Season Tickets, 5s. 


[SSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.—The 
aime QRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from Nine till dusk. 


Gallery, 53 Pali Mall. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square.—The THIRTY- 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Members Bight 


on Mester, 31, at Three o'clock in the aftern 
of CARNARVON 


Order “of the Committee, 
May 10, 1890. ROBT. HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—NINE or more open to COMPE, 
TITION at Midsummer 1880, value from £25 to £50 a year, which may be increased from a 
nn Fund to £9 a year in cases of Scholars who require it.—Further particulars from 
HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the Colleze. Clifton, Bristol. 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—TRINITY COLLEGE 

A aay STRATFORD-ON-AVON.—Four, of the value of 30 Guineas r annum, 

open to competition to all BOYS under Fourteen on the day of the Examination 

Sot 29).—Apply to the WARDEN. 


OSSALL SCHOOL. ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
TWELVE to be competed for, June Value, from 70 Guineas (covering School 


Fees) to £20. Ages, under 14} and 153." Candidates may on examined at Rossall or Oxford, as 
. in Classics or matics._Apply to Rev. the Hgav-MasTER, Rossall School 


GHERBORNE SCHOOL.—_SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS will 


ount” offered for Competition on July 20.—Apply to the Rev. A. Woop, Sherborne, 


GOMERSEISIIRE COLLEGE, BATH.—An EXAMINA- 
will be 29 and 30, to elect to Seven Entrance Scholarships.—T. M. 
LEAMINGTON COLLEGE.—There are Three Departments, 


a Chastons. ¢ @ on and Military, (3) Junior. Honours gained last year includ 
Rcholarship at Entrances at Woolwich and Cooper's 


rpouRs FRANCE.—Rev. C. DOWMAN, LL. B. (Mathema- 
Honours), late Tutor in Nobleman’s family, receives PUPILS for Woolwich, 
Sandharet, and Line. for Gener: Able staff of 
ual om su oy at late 

KN ALFRED'S SCHOOL, WANTAGE, Berks. — 
t Foundation. Buildings spacious as at _ in a healthy district. 

Thoroueh EDUCATION for the SONS or GES 

the P: and the Universities. D-MASTER. 
CARSHALTON HOUSE SCHOOL, Surrey.—BOYS carefully 


prepared for Civil] and Military Examinations. 
FPOLEESTONE.— —MR. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon., 


Lye a M.A. and competent PUPILS for th 
Universities Saud wurst, W. ve Examinations. 


» the Civil Service, and all 
Pees PUPILS, ages Fourteen to Eighteen.—Mr. JOHN 
M.A, dancing and Oxiord) receives few GENTLEMEN'S 
NS w are una! go dy mie offers to to deserving ys very unusual vantages.— 


PuPILs 


Braxted 


d for the 


houses, &c, Rent £500 perannum. The fixtures, plants, and outdoor effects to be taken by 
valuation. For further particulars and cards to view, apply to BLAKE, SON, & HADDOCK ; 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents; 32 Nicholas Lane, Lombard_Street, E.C.,or to Messrs. 
Desexnam, TEWSON, & FARMER, Estate Agents, 80 Cheapside, E.C 


‘THE LAND and MORTGAGE COMPANY of EGYPT, 


NOTICE is given that the CERTIFIC are now ready for delivery 

in exchange for the Banker's Receipts and Letters of Allotmen' 
27 Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. O. FOA, Secretary. 
May 27, 1880. 


‘4 
Ea PTIAN STATE DOMAINES.—The Administration of 
the rat, of an English, a French, and an Fer 
heir r is disposed to LET or to SELL LAND, in 
of not less ae 500 Acres. 

The Domaines comprise 425.000 acres of land in different parts of Egypt. They are in culti- 
vation at the present time, and the plant and cattle necessary to continue the cultivation could 
be acquired at a valuation. 

‘A statement of particulars and conditions _be had on between the 
hours of Ten and Four, at the office of Mr. J. W. BA 23 Delah estmin 
Further particulars can on application to the Bur SLIDENT Of the Egyptian 
Domaines, Cairo, to whom proposals for purchase or lease should be addressed. 


EDOUARD BOUTERON 
ROUSTEM (Pacha). 


Cairo, May 24, 1880. 
J/NGLAND to AUSTRALIA in FORTY DAYS. 
ORIENT LINE. 


The following Royal Le Seam Ships, belonging to the ORIENT and PACIFIC aha 
NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are Conele hed every FORTNIGHT for ADELAIDE 
(Semaphore), MELBOU RNEL and SYDNEY direct. taking Passengers at through Rae to 
all the principal ports in Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. 


Domaines 


Tons. H.P. Tons. H.P. 
ACONCAGUA... 4.107 600 LIGURIA.. 4,666 750 
CHIMBORAZO 3817 550 LUSIT ANI 3,825 550 
PAXI. 4.023 IENT. 1,000 
LC 550 PoTosI . 4,219 600 
GARONNE ..... 3876 SORATA:. 4,014 600 
JOUN ELDER 4,152 


The above Steamers have been specially fitted for carrying all classes of passen, through 
the Tropics on long voyages, and the passages hitherto wayjoe are the fastest 5 a . 
Fares from 14 Guineas upwards. 


For further particulars apply to the Managers of the Line, y. \GBEES & 00. and ANDER- 
SON, ANDERSON. & Fenehurch Avenues, London. E.C 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 


COMPANY. 


UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER MAJESTY'S MAILS TO INDIA, 
CHINA, AUSTRALIA, &c. 


REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.—SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 
Weekly departure for ......... seveccese Bombay. 
Fortnightly departure for.. ++» Ceylon, Madras and Calcutta. 
Fortnightly departure for.. +.» China and Japan. 
Fortnightly departure for....... ++seeee Australia and New Zealand. 


Orrices: 122 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C., and’ 
2 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON. .—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long establi oe. Gites of 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladiesand Gentlemen. Sea-W ater Service in the Hotel. 
BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


[HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on the Sea Shore. It 
Monta Tourist from ail principal Railway Stations in England. Full 


TOTLAND BAY, ISLE OF WIGHT, NEAR ALUM BAY. 
TTOTLAND BAY HOTEL.—Magnificent Sea Views. 


Comfort with moderate charges. Billiard-room and Tennis-lawn. Bracing air; excel- 
‘LEMING. 


lent sands — promenade Pier. for yachts. Aj to 
y pply to Miss 
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ORIENT STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
LIMITHD. 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862, 1867, and 1877, whereby the liability of the Shareholders is limited 
to the amount of their Shares, 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL, £1,000,000 IN 100,000 SHARES OF £10 EACH. 
Issue of 24,000 Shares, on which £8 per Share is now to be called up. 


Managers. 
Messrs, F. GREEN & CO., and Messrs. ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. 
Which Firms at present consist of 


FREDERICK GREEN, Esq. 
ADAM STUART KETTELWELL, Esq. 
CHARLES ERNEST GREEN, Esq. 
THOMAS LANE DEVITT, Esq. 


JAMES ANDERSON, Esq. 

JAS. GEO. SKELTON ANDERSON, Esq. 
ALEXANDER GAVIN ANDERSON, Esq.” 
WILLIAM RICHARD ANDERSON, Esq. 


Bankers, 


Messrs. BARCLAY, BEVAN, TRITTON, & CO., 54 Lombard Street, London. 
Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON, THORNTON, & CO., 20 Birchin Lane, London. 
Messrs, ARTHUR HEYWOOD, SONS, & CO., Liverpool. 


Brokers. 
Messrs. FOSTER & BRAITHWAITE, 27 Austin Friars, London. 
Messrs. G. & T. IRVINE, 7 India Buildings, Fenwick Street, Liverpool. 


Solicitors—Messrs. PARKER & CO., St. Michael's Alley, Cornhill, London. 
Awlitor—JOHN YOUNG, Esq. (Messrs. Tunecanp, Younes, & Co)., 41 Coleman Street, London. 
Secretary—SILAS WAYMOUTH, Esq. 

Orricrs: 18 FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


The Managers of the ORIENT STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, Limited, 
offer for subscription 24.000 Shares of the Company of £10 each, representing 
£240,000 ; which, with 36,000 Shares already issued, will constitute an issue of 
£600,000, out of the total authorised capital of £1,000,000. 

The Company was formed on February 12, 1878, as a private Company (nothing 
being paid for goodwill, nor by way of promotion money), to acquire and carry 
on the Orient Line of Steamers then running between London and Australia, and 
generally to er gage in, and develope, the steam trade with Australia. 

The requirements of the trade are now such that it has been determined to give 
the undertaking a more public character, and to offer for publ:c subscription a 
portion of its Capital. 

New Articles of Association of the Company have accordingly been recently 
adopted, removing restrictions on the transfer of Shares contained in the original 
Articles, and effecting other changes in the constitution of the Company, rendered 
necessary by the inteuded increase in its capital, and the enlargement of its con- 
stituency. 

The Steamships belonging to the Company are the Lusitania, Chimborazo, Cuzco, 
Garonne, and Orient, in all 20,783 tons register, besides a steam tender in Australia, 
The first four of these vessels were bought from the Pacific Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, at the outset of the Orient Company's operations, and the Orient was built 
and engined for the C mpany in 1878-79 by Messsrs. John Elder & Co., of Glasgow. 

The only liabilities of the Company, besides ordinary current accounts, are 
£93,850 raised on debentures at 5 per cent. interest, and £43,000 01 bills payable, 
the greater part of which latter amount consists of balance of purchase-money not 
yet due. 

The Company's first steamer was despatched on March 7, 1878. From that date 
to December 31, 1879, the nett earnings of the Company, after paying all prelimi- 
nary and working expenses, including maintenance and insurance, have yielded the 
sum of £55,996, out of which £32,345 has been carried to Reserve, and the balance 
paid in interest and dividend, 

The sailings of the Orient Line were at intervals of six weeks in 1877 ; of one 
calendar month in 1878 ; and every fuur weeks, with occasional extra sailings, in 
1879. In January 1880 the Company commenced, in conjunction with the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company, a regular Fortnightly Service between England and 
Australia. 

By the terms of the Agreement between the two Companies for this purpose, the 
number of steamers which they shall respectively be entitled to run in the Line is 
defined, and the present increase of Capital is intended to enable the Orient Com- 
pany to take up in due time the full sharé so reserved to them, and to keep pace 
with the growth of their trade by building new Steamers and otherwise developing 
the business. 

The import and export Trade of the Australasian Colonies for the year 1873 (the 
latest for which official returns are yet published) amounted to £94,742,703. 

It is estimated that nearly £8,000,000 will be realised from the exports of the 
Colonies this year in excess of that which they yielded in the preceding season, in 
consequence mainly of the great rise in the value of wool and other products, and 
the large wheat surylus. 

The export of fresh frozen meat is likely to yield an important addition to the 
Company's earnings. A number of applications for space have already been re- 
ceived, and the necessary re‘rigerating machines are about to be fitted in the 
steamers to enable thein to carry the meat on freight. 

The steamers of the Line are now regularly carrying mails for a merely nominal 
remuneration ; but the time cannot be distant when the authorities will recog- 
nize the policy and justice of paying adequately for so important a public service. 

The Colonial International Exhibitions of the present and of last year must 
etimulate the trade and bring the Colonies into closer relations with England and 
the Continent of Europe, 


The power which 9 service of Steamers by itself exerts in creating new traffic is 
well known, and the Australian trade is proving no exception to the rule. 

The direct service of the Orient Line, consisting of first-class Steamers sailing 
regularly at moderate intervals both ways by the best routes, has become a necessary 
link between England and her Australasian Colonies. Mercantile business is now 
to a great extent arranged so as to use the Steamers, and the travelling public at 
both ends have learned by experience the advantages which they offer to passengers, 
as proved by the large numbers in which they use the Line. 

Considering the vast area of fertile land available for cultivation in these Colonies, 
the salubrity of the climate, and the wealth realized by those who have already 
settled there, it is evident that the better class of Emigrants from the old country 
must be more and more attracted to these magnificent territories. 

In view of the foregoing considerations, it is submitted that there is a large and 
most promising field for the future operations of the Company. 

The Managers et present hold 10,360 Shares, and by their agreement with the 
Company mentioned below are bound to hold not less than 5,000 Shares while they 
continue in the office of managers. 

On the 36,000 Shares already issued, £8 per Share is at present paid up. A 
similar sum is to be paid up on the 24,000 Shares now offered, in the following in- 
stalments, viz. :— 

£1 to be paid on application. 

£2 4, 81st December, 1880, 
£2 4, 4, March, 1881. 

Shares of the present issue will rank for dividend according to the amount called 
and paid from time to time. 

The calls may be paid in advance, and interest at 4 per cent. per annum will be 
allowed on payments so anticipated. 

Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned, and if a smaller number 
of Shares be allotted than applied for, the surplus of the deposit will be applicable to 
the payment of the amount due on allotment. If any instalment is not duly paid, 
bo allotment will be liable to cancellation, and payments previously made to for- 

ure, 

Application for Shares must be made in the accom ing form, and delivered, 
with the deposit of £1 per Share, to the Bankers. we , 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained at the Company’s Offices, 
13 Fenchurch Avenue ; and of the Company’s Bankers and Brokers. 

In compliance with the Act of Parliament, it is necessary to mention the follow- 
ing contracts, which are in the of the Company’s solicitors :— 

DATES. 

January 21, 1878....The Pacific Steam Navigation Company of the one part, and 
Messrs. Anderson, Anderson, & Co., of the other part. 

January 28, 1878....Messrs, Anderson, Anderson, & Co., of the one part, and 
Messrs. F. Green & Co., of the other part. 

January 29, 1878.... Messrs. Anderson, Anderson, & Co., and Messrs. F. Green & Co., 
of the one part, and Mr. George Slader (a Trustee for the 
Company), of the other part. 

October 28, 1879 ....The Orient Steam Navigation Limi and the 
Pacific Steam Navigation 

April 27, 1880 ......The Orient Steam Navigation Company, Limited, of the one 

and Messrs. Anderson, Co., and Messrs. 
. Green & Co., of the other part, 


13 Fenchurch Avenue, London, May 21, 1830, 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
T0 THE MANAGERS OF THE “ ORIENT STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, LIMITED.” 1880. 


Having paid to your Bankers, Messrs. 
for, I hereby request yon to allot to me 


ing at the rate of £1 per Share on the Shares now applied 
or 


£ bei 
Shares of the new issue of 24,000 Shares of £10 each in your Company, and I agree to accept such Shares, 


any smalter number that you may allot to me, and to pay £1 per Share on allotment, and all other calls thereon, as set forth in the Prospectus, dated May 21, 1880, 
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DENTS WATCHES, CLOCKS, and CHRONOMETERS. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 
Apply to 61 nem or 34 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 


PURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
FHROUGHOUT « HIRE foal, test, and most 
ibera! ven isefu 
priced Catalo; que, with Terms, ree 248, 249, “aa 250 Tottenham Court Koad, 
and 19,20.and 21 Morwell Street, W.C. tablished 1862, 


PICTUREs, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 


39 Southampton Street, Strand. Pictures Cleaned, Lined, a ae, if in the worst 
eondition. Frames Cleaned or Regilt equal to New. Sales 
CHARLES DEAR, 39 Street, sede 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 
w A R E— 


Messrs. DOULTON to inform the public that their ¥ INS invariably 
an impressed with the name in full, “ DOULTON, LAMBETH,” with the year 


select from. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1762. 
MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON. 

The Oldest Life Office on the Mutual System in the World. 

The Invested Funds of the EQUITABLE are upwards of £4,000,000, being more than 2 times 
its renewal premium income. 

e recent division showed a clear surplus of £1,893,700, after providing = all future claims. 

The effect of the distribution was to make a total addition of 2574 per cent. to Policies taken 
out in = of 172} per cent. to Policies taken out in 1827, of 135 per cent. to Policies taken out i> 
1836, of 1014 per cent. to Policies — out in 1846, of 74 per cent. to Policies taken out in 186, 
of 3iy ceraent. to Policies taken out in 1866, and 10 per cent. to Policies taken out in 1874. 

The addition to Policies taken: nen in 1861 was sufficient. if so applied, to extinguish all 
Premiums payable during the next ten years; whilst Policies taken out in 1855 could also 
extinguish their Premiums in like manner, still retaining an increasing bonus of 40 per cent. 
on the sums originally assur 


Premiums may be paid in one sum, or for a fixed period, so as to cease after a given number 
w hole worki the Soci bout 23 t. on its 
ole working expenses average abou cent. on its gross annua! 
Rose's LIME JUICE CORDIAL. | income 
The favourite Summer Beverage. Tehas oy — commission or employed agents, whereby more than £2,000,000 have been. 
sav assur 
Cooling and Refreshing. J. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary. 
ROSES LIME JUICE CORDIAL:| TMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Prepered. from the Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
‘Is entirely free of leo CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000, 
Roses LIME JUICE CORDIAL. E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
A delicious Drink in Water. as 
Efferveseing in all A¢rated Waters. Pp # N I xX i OFF Ic E. 
CORDIAL ceotie STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1752, 
ME UICE . Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Roses LIME J Insurances effected in all parts o: tae World. 
blended with Spirits. JOHN 5. BROOMFIELD, Seerctary. 
Roses LIME JUICE CORDIAL. | ,O8S OF TIME IS LOSS OF MONEY! 
¢ CIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF TIME, and nay be provided against by a Policy 
Is Of the IATL W AW PASSENGERS ASGUILANCE, COMPANY. he cldest aad’ largest 
assisting Digestion. Accidental Assurance Company. Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
oO TKS e wa tations, the a gents, or 6 ornnt a 
Roses LIME JUICE CORDIAL. YILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Is recommended by the Lancet 
eae (THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1883. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. RESERVE FUND, £175,000. 
ROSES LIME JUICE CORDIAL. HEAD OFFICE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Sold everywhere b: BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shancha’, 
Wine Merchants, Grocers, Chemists, &e. Hong Kong. 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fai elow £100. 
ROSE 8 LIME JUICE CORDIA ~ posits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
Curtain and At5 cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
41 Mitchell Street, Leith. Forshorter periods Deposit 3 will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued atthe current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills purchased or ‘sent for collection 
PORTUGAL. Sales and Purchases effected in British and ee gn Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the sate custody of the same undertaker 
- Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
PoRTUGU ESE LIGHT WINES. A... E,, other description “of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
KL REI. 


KE REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
KEL REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


A Portuguese Light Wine. 
KE REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Natural White Wine. 


KE REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


From Portugal. 


RE REI.—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Without Brandy. 
REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
Made from Rhine Vines 
KE REI.—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
Transplanted into Portugal. 


FL REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Possesses more character and 


KL REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Falness than other light wines. 
EL REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
Largely consumed in Portugal. 
KL REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK 


Does not deteriorate when uncorked. 


EL REI.—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Makes an agreeable and 


EE REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Wholesome Summer Drink. 


KL REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Combines particularly well 


KL REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


with all Atrated Waters 


KE REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


and makes a delicious cup without 
the addition of liqueurs. 


KE REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Maintains its character 


VV ILLS’ “THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


IN 1-0z., 2-oz., and 4-oz, PACKETS LINED with TINFOIL. 
WILLS’ “THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO.—* There’s no 


sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better brand than the ‘THREE 


CASTLES.’”—Vide “ The Virginians.” Only in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by 
the Name and Trade Mark. 


WILLS, W. D. & H. O. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
« THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 
given in 1878.""—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. Sold in Packets and Tins. 


APOLLINARIS WATE RR 
“ Laurea donandus Apollinari.”—Horace, Book IV. Ode 2. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 16579. 
ANNUAL SALE, 8,000,000. 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


WASH YOUR DOGS. 
NALODIRE'S | PRIZE MEDAL DOG SOAP destroys Insects, 


cleanses the skin and {im —_ ae coat and general health of the Price 1 
Chemists, Perfumers, Grocers, Dog. Price 


BOOKS, &c. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given, viz. 
74, 75, 745, 754, and 771 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton eee Strand, W.C, 


NEWSP? APER PRICE LIST.—STEEL & JONES will be 


an happy to send their Price List of the principal London Newspapers free on ap- 
plication. 


The S! eed REVIEW to any part of the United Kingdom, £1 8s. 2d. per annum (in 
vance). 
London : STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, S.W. 
Now ready, post 8vo. cloth, Is. 6d. 


I AND MY PROPERTY; or, the Experiences of an Owner 


in with his Estate 4,with with, towards Improvement: being the 
By VERAX 


Introduction to Free Trade in 


London: Sampson Low, MARSTON, & RIVI3GTOR, 
Crown Buildings, is Fleet Street, E.C. 


y. Second Edition, revised and much enlarged, 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 
EE BEL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOOK. [HE ROLL of the ROYAL COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS 
of LONDON, comprising Biographical Sketches of all the Eminent Physicians bamed 
EL REL—ROY AL BUCELLAS HOCK. » by 1 no Annals between 1518 and 1825. By WILLIAM MuNK, M.D., F.S.A., Fellow of 
Isa cheap Wine. Published by, and to be obtained at, the College, Pall Mail East. 
L REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. BIELD 
EK Con SCOUTS GUIDE and FIELD BOOK. By Captain 


EL REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
Wine Merchants and Dealers throughout the Kingdom, 


Gol MEDAL BUTTER (Paris Exhibition, 1878); the 

Pd Stan BRAND.—This pure grass BUTTER is of the choicest anaitty. prepared 
pulous neatness and care for Home use and for Export, ‘= nermetconlly 

tins pound. ous pound. two pends, fous de, seven pounds, fou teen poun nds, 

and twen un neat ke; r ports 

world execed twenty million po res ~ 


DELAVOYE, 56th Regt., Author of “ Records of the 90th Regt.,” &c. 
London : RICHARDSON & Co., 13 Pall Mall, 8.W. 


Just published, Second and considerably enlarged Edition, 8vo. sewed, 3s. 


OUTLINES of the PHILOSOPHY of ARISTOTLE. Com- 
piled by EDWIN WALLACE, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford. 
Oxford and London : JAMES PARKER & Co. 


N2 IV. of THE CARISBROOKE MAGAZINE now ready. 


Published at 29 Quay Street, Newport, I.W.; and 


qua! ‘a “ simply ious.”” 
Agents wanted.—A J. CLANCHY, Munster Dairies Depot, Cork. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., Stationers’-Hall Court, London, 
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The Saturday Review. 


GALLERY 


NEW BOND STREET, 


NOW OPEN. 
AVAILABLE FOR BOTH LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


(COMPRISES an ENGLISH and FOREIGN CIRCULATING LIBRARY, provided with 
all the best and newest Literature, a Library of Vocal and Instrumental Music, a 


Reference Library, Reading, Writing, and News Rooms, supplied with the Daily and Weekly 


Journals, Ladies’ Drawing ‘Room, Tsing and Luncheon Rooms, Smoking Room, and all the 


TOWN 
CLASS. HALF-YEAR. ONE YEAR, 
A—One Volume.......... £0 12 21 1 0 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this Class of Subscription.) 
B—Two Volumes ........ 11l 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this Class of Subscription.) 
C—Four Volumes......60 1 4 0 220 
D-—Six Volumes ........ 3 3 0 
E—Eight Volumes ....+e 440 


And Two Volumes for each additional Guinea per annum. 


subscribers C, D, and BE are entitled to free delivery once in every week in 
London and Suburbs. Subscribers D and E are also entitle to ail the Club 
privileges of the Library, including the use of the Reference Library, the Reading 
and Writing Rooms, &c. 

Subscribers D and E upon a further payment of Two Guineas per annum are 
entitled to introduce One Friend into the rooms set apart for Members. 


appliances and comforts of a FIRST-CLASS CLUB. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


CLUBS AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 

CLASS, ONE YEAR. 

And Three Volumes for each additional Guinea. The Books 4 a changed in 
complete Sets, as issued. 


COUNTRY. 
CLASS, HALF-YEAR. 
H—Five Volumes ...... £1 40 
I—Nine Volumes........ 116 0 
K—Twelve Volumes .... 2 8 O ... 
L—Fifteen Volumes...... 300 
M—Eighteen Volumes.... 312 0 


Subscription N to Club privileges only, as described, Two Guineas per annum. 

Subscribers I and K may, if they signify their desire at time of Subscription, 
enjoy the same Club privileges as Subscribers D amd B, but in such event the 
Timit as to the number of Volumes will be the same in’ each case, t.¢., six and 
eight Volumes respectively. 

Subscribers I, and M are entitled to the Club privileges for themselves and for 
one additional member of the family. 


Subscribers are requested to apply to the Librarian, Mr. CHarirs ALLEN, should they not receive the books they require. 
P.0.0 should be made pavable to C. ALLEN. Cheques should be drawn in favour of the Grosvenor Gallery Library, and crossed “ London and 
County Bank, Hanover Square Branch.” 


SHAREHOLDERS’ PRIVILEGES. 


Each original Allottee of Ten Shares and upwards shall be thereby entitled for the period of 
three years to One Annual Subscription of the value of £3 3s. per annum, giving the right to 
six volumes at a time from the Circulating Library, together with the free use of the Reading and 
Writing Rooms, the Reference Library and all other advantages offered to a Subscriber to the 
Institution, and equivalent to a bonus of 12) per cent. per annum on the amount proposed to be 


called up. 


The Directors beg to inform the Subscribers to the Circulating Library that a constant 
endeavour will be made to provide a punctual and ample supply of all new works of interest and 
authority ; and in order to carry out this intention efficiently they must rely in some measure 
upon the co-operation and assistance of the Subscribers themselves. It is notorious that a large 
number of new books of a wholly trivial character are now put into circulation, for which there is 
no real demand, and the publication of such works is in many instances only rendered possible by 
the system upon which Circulating Libraries have hitherto been conducted. The expenditure 
upon works of this class will be strictly curtailed, and the funds will be applied as far as possible 
to the purchase and circulation of books of a higher order and a really popular character such as 
the majority of readers are anxious to obtain upon the date of their publication. The Directors 
trust by this means to render the Circulating Library, in the truest sense of the word, select, 

whiie they will seek at the same time to avoid the kind of interested and arbitrary censorship 
that has been found alike vexatious to authors and the public. 


All the Books in the Library are available for Subscribers, without distinction as to amounts 
of 


Full details of Subscriptions, both for Town and Country Members, on application to the 


Secretary, the GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, Limited, 185 New Bond Street, W. 
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THE AMMERGAU PASSION PLAY. 


Now ready, 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 10s. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for SOUTH GERMANY, 


Wurtemburg, Bavaria, the Tyrol, Au-tria, Salzburg, ct Hungary, and 
the Danube, from Ulm to the Black Sea, With special Directions 
Travellers to the Ammergau. 


JOUN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
LIMITED. 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY was established in 1842 in order to meet the 


growing demand of the age for a Higher Class of Books than could then be readily 
obtained on moderate terns from the ordinary Circulating Libraries. 


From its commencement the origiral purpose of the Library has been kept 
steadily in view. The best Books, “ot every shade of opinion, on all subjects of | 
general interest, have been taken in large numbers—Hundreds, and in some instances | 
‘Thousands, of Copies of the Leading Works of every Season having been placed in 
circulation. 

Great care has always been taken in the selection of Books to study the wishes of 
Subscribers, and to make the Library not only * Select” but comprehensive. 

The whole Collection now exceeds One Million Volumes. 

Additional Copies of all the best New Works in History. Biography, Religion, 
Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher (lass of Fiction continue to be 
added as the demand increases: and arran,ements are made with the leading 
Publishers for au ample supply of all Forthcoming Books of general interest as they 
sppear. 


FIRST CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
This Subscription allows of a Constant Succession of the Newest Books. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. | 
For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London, | 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM AND UPWARTLS, 
According to the number of Volumes required. 


Book Societies and Literary Institutions suppl'ed on Liberal Terms. 
THS NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limtren, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


Monthly, 5s. 


ANNE PRATT’S FLOWERING PLANTS. 


The Second Part, now ready, completing the First Volume, and containing 
Forty-seven pages of Colorred Plates; the Work when complete will contain 
318 pages of Coloured Plates, embodying nearly 2,000 subjects, A Specimen 
Copy can be seen at any Bookseller's. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


Read 1 John ii. 22, | 
ris Wevorns ef 6 dpvovpevos ovk dé Xpioros”’, 
And then say, 
wit IS HE THAT AFFIRMETH THAT JESUS 

WAS CRUCIFIED ON FRIDAY ? seeing that all the Revelations in yr Serip- 
ture relating thereto atfirm, and they are very numerous, that He was Crucified on Thursday. 
Thus Matt. xxvii. 63: “ After three days I will rise again.” In relation thereto_the day after 


Thursday is one day the day after Friday is to days—the day after Saturday is three days ; 
and is also the day of the resurrection. See Matt. xxviii. 1. 

All the Revelations relating to the day of the Crucifixion are transcribed, accompanied with 
illustrations,in TRACTS ON THE GREEK LANGUAGE. No. 4, price 2s. 


SIMPxIN, MARSHALL, & Co., London. 


Just published, with 6 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 
MEMORIES of TROUBLOUS TIMES; being the History 


of Dame Alicia MARSHALL. 
*,* With this story of the time of the llion are interwoven passages from a 
genuine and very curious Journal of the ah. 5, Century. 


London: SEELEY & CO., 54 Fleet Street. 


Third Thousand, with Coloured Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 
GUN, MOON, and STARS: a Book on Astronomy for 


Beginners. By AGNES GIBERNE. With Preface by Professor PRITCHARD. 
“ We find it as worthy of praise for clearness, enatictey and freshness of interest, as the 
Professor finds it correct with respect to science.""—Spectator. 
London : SEELEY & CO., 54 Fleet Street. 


CLASSICAL STORIES by PROFESSOR CHURCH. 
With numerous Coloured Illustrations. 

“ The classics have been familiarized in various ways to Engl aders, in none more 
effectively than Mir, Church in his prose from are 
selected.” —Guardian. 

STORIES FROM HOMER. Tenth Thousand, cloth, 5s. 
STORIES FROM VIRGIL. Seventh Thousand, cloth, 5s. 
STORIES FROM THE GREEK TRAGEDIANS, Fourth Thousané, cloth, 5s. 
A TRAVELLER'S TRUE TALE, FROM LUCIAN. Cloth, 3s. 6d, 
London : SEELEY & Co., 54 Fleet Street. 


GREAT GAME SHOOTING. 
early ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. Illustrated and bound, 3s. 6d. 
THE SPORTSM ANS HANDBOOK to PRACTICAL COL- 
LECTING, PRESERVING, ARTISTIC SETTING-UP of 


SPECIMENS. ‘To which is added @ Synoptical Guide to the Hunting Fields 


London : SmMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. And all Booksellers, 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 98. Pocket size, cloth, 3s.; morocco, 63. 


THE DAILY ROUND: Meditation, Prayer, and Praise. 
Meditation, 


Ada to the Course of the Christian Year. Containing a 
Verse for every day in the year. 


London : J. WHITAKER, 12 Warwick Lane. 


THE DI DISESTABLISHMENT of the SUN; endeavouring to 
we derive no Heat from the Sun. Also contains New Theories of Tides, Dew, 
eS Formation of Mountains, Ancient Movement of Glaciers, and many other matters. 


nation SPRAGUE & Co., 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street. 
[THE BUILDER for this Week includes Views of Leon 


Cathedral. St. Matthew's Church, Oxhey, Stoug! range, and the Griffe Monument : 
Question of Explosions_Lions and Eazles—Writers of the Renais- 
sance—Steel in — Memorial on by 


4 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen, 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for JUNE 1880, 
No. DCCLXXVI. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
DR. WORTLE'S SCHOOL. Part IT. 
THE RECONSTRUCTION OF SHEEPFOLDS. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF THE PRAIRIES. 
SUICIDE, 
FISHING AND FISHING LITERATURE. 


THE YAKUB KHAN. From the Note-Book of » 
Sta: 


BUSH-LIFE IN QUEENSLAND. Part VII. 

THE NEW MINISTRY. 

CONSERVATIVE REORGANIZATION, 

WILLIAM BLACKWoopD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW STORY BY HENRY JAMES, JUN, 
NOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JUNE contains the First Part of 
a New Story entitled 
ASHINGTON SQUARE. By Henry James, Jun., Author 


of * Daisy Miller,” “ The Europeans,” &c. The Story will be Illustrated by Mr. Du 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
Now ready, No. CCXLVL. Is. 


© ins CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JUNE. With 
Illustrations by George Du Maurier and W. Small. 
CONTENTS: 


WASTIINGTON SQUARE. By Henny JameEs,Jun. With an Ilustration, 
Chapters 1—6. 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU: His Character and Opinions. 

COTTAGERS AND COTTAGES. 

THE GUINEA BOX. In Two Chapters. By JamEs Payy. 

THE EYRBYGGJA SAGA, 

THE COOK'S ORACLE, 

CABINET-MAKING. 

WHITE WINGS: a Yachting Romance. With an Illustration. Chapters 35—37- 
London : SmitTH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Maurier. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For JUNE (1880). 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN ASTA. By Professor A. VAMBERY. 

THE METHOD OF ZADIG. By Professor HUXLEY. 

FICTION—FAIR AND FOUL. By Jouy Resk1y. 

SOME INDIAN SUGGESTIONS FOR INDIA. By Syed Awerr ALI. 

OUR NATIONAL ART COLLECTIONS. By J.C. Roptysoy. 

FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS ON MODERN ENGLAND. II. By Kanu HiLLEBRAND, 
A PROGRAMME OF REFORMS FOR TURKEY. By Epwin Pears. 

LANDSCAPE PAINTING. By Sir Ropert Courier. 


75 By 4 ATIVE PARTY AND THE LATE ELECTION: a Sequel. By 
EBBEL, 


CRISIS LN INDIAN FINANCE. By Samvret M.P. 
THE BUDGET ESTIMATES. By Lieut.-Gen. Richarp STRACHEY, R.E., 


DOCTORS AND NURSES. 1.—By Dr. Ocravius STURGES. 2.—By Dr. 
SHARKEY. 3—By Miss LONSDALEL SEYMOUR 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., LONDON. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE: 


1. WHAT CAN A LIBERAL GOVERNMENT DO FOR TURKEY? By An EasTery 
STATESMAN, 


2. THE PUBLIC LETTERS OF JOHN RUSKIN, D.C.L. By AN Oxrorp PupIL. 


3. = es REPUBLIC AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. By Epmoxp 
SHERER. 


‘. ON ANTS. By Hopxrys. 
& Tee acre AND THE EASTERN QUESTION. By E. A. Freemay, LL.D., 


6. GREEK CHRISTIAN INSCRIPTIONS. By the Rev. Gronce T. STOKES. 
7. THE RULE OF THE PURSE. By T. P. O’'ConpoRr, M.P. 

8. THE AGE OF BALZAC. By W.S. LILLY. 

9. CONTEMPORARY BOOKS. 


STRAHAN & CO., LIMITED, 34 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW FOR JUNE. 


A GOOD WORD FOR TERRITORIALISM. By RicHarp RAMSDEN. 

A REJOINDER TO THE FOREGOING ARTICLE. By F. Banuam ZINCKE. 
VICTOR HUGO'S NEW POEM. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 

THE BACKWOODS OF CEYLON. By ALBERT Gray. 

AUSTRO-ITUNGARY. By W. J. STILuMAN. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF BUDDHISM IN INDIA. By J. Warr Epoar. 

A PLEA FOR THE ABOLITION OF OUTDOOR RELIEF. By Rev. T. W. Fow.e. 
THE LIBERAL VICTORY: from a Conservative Point of View. By ALFRED AUSTIN... 
COST OF THE MEDLEVAL CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 1% PICCADILLY. 
GCRIBNER’ Ss ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


The JUNE as oa ready, contains Twenty-four di 


The Graphic says: “ We know of no English magazine which can compete with ‘Scribner.’ "” 
F. Waryr & Co., Bedford Street, @trand. 


Price ls. 
GCRIBNER’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
1. SPRING HEREABOUTS. CLaReNceE Cook, 


CoNTENTS FoR JUNE: 

2. SUCCESS. CHARLES DE Kay. 

3. SUN-SPOTS AND FINANCIAL PANICS. RicHarp ANTHONY PROCTOR. 

4. PETER THE GREAT. 

5. LAMENTATION. WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 

6. THE GRANDISSIMES. GrorcEe W. CABLE. 

7. THE CYPRIOTE INSCRIPTIONS. Isaac H. HA. 

8. A YEAR OF THE EXODUS IN KANSAS. Heyry KIne. 

9. ROCKY MOUNTAIN NIGHTS. Ernest INGERSOLL. 

lo. TO THE IMMORTAL MEMORY OF KEATS. RicHArD Henry STODDARD. 
ll. WILLIAM BLAKE, PAINTER AND PORT. Horace E. Scupper. 

12, APPLE-BLOSSOMS. HoRraTIo NELSON Powers. 

13. THE DOMINION OF CANADA. GrorGE M. Grast. 

14. THACKERAY AS A DRAUGHTSMAN. Stunois, 

15. SAD SPRING. Mary Arnce DE VERE. 
6. FROM THE JOURNAL OF HENRY J. RAYMOND. Hexry W. 


17. WATCHING THE COW. 8S. M.B. Pratt. 
18. LIFE IN FLORENCE. L.L. L. 
19. MY FRIEND MRS. ANGEL. JcLia ScHAYER. 


‘opics of me—21. Hi iety— 
20. T the Home end Society 22, Culture and Progress—23. The World's 
F. WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


REATA: What’s in a Name. By E. D.Grrarp. 


Originally published in ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 3 vols. post Svo. 25s. 6d. 

“ It is long since we have read a story in which excellence of plot and excellence of character- 
inting are 2 well uae = From first page to the last, the reader is thorough!y 
interested in the story........ ich evenness of exccution, such admirable balance between the 

interest of the story, the ae of the characters, and the mere interest of the local colouring 
itself, is very rare.’’—Spectator, 

* The story is strikinzly fresh and original. ‘The-whole of the first volume has a fascination 

about it which never tlage,"—Daily Vews. 
“ The book is sure to take one or the first places in the novels of the season, and we can in all 
. ‘neerity congratulate the author on having achieved a striking success. * Keata’ is acharming 
Graphic. 
oe wellssustaine’ dramatic interest marks it as a story ; and a fresh and easy style aids the 
effect of this novel as a rolling panorama of scenes, Which have evidently been studied with 
keen observation.” —Daily Te.egraph, 


DAVID ARMSTRONG; or, Before the Dawn. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 17s. [ This day. 


A DREAMER. 


8 vols. post 8vo 25s. 6. 


“ Were is the unmistakable contagious touch of genuine feelinz, worth volumes of lonewruity 
and folios of cleverness. It comes to the weary through fi deserts like the 
surgling of water-brook3."’—Spectator 

ae The characters who take part in * this strange story are worked out with consummate 
skill.” —Queen, 


LITTLE COMEDIES. By Jurran Srurats, 


Author of John-a-Dreams,” &c, Crown 8vo. 5s. 

“ The charm of it is so absolute, the work is so good from end to end, that the critic is apt to 
be surprised into extravagances of commendation........ He has used a picked English which 
can haedly be matched py where fur delicate beauty.......- The hand or the strong man can 
ve seen at every page. Furthermore, the dialogue “of the prose work shows a quality of wit 
which i is rare. and dis atinctiy mdividual.”’— Vanity Foir. 


By Karuerme WY 


* They are light, sparkling, piquant. and amusing."’--Standard, 
The brightness and sparkle ot and the lightness of touch which give harmony to 
the comedies, withho! ry what is eit grave o: too comic, show that the writer is no 
**prentice hand.’’ Mali Gazette. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS, 


SAINT SIMON. By Crirroy W.Cottuss, M.A. 
Crown 2s. 61. 

“ A treasury of historical knowledge."—Englich Churchman. 

“Of the admirable series of caretally cpltomised and digested volumes entitled ‘ Foreign 
Classics fur English Readers,’ ed.ted by Mrs. Olipbant, there is no more interesting or enter- 
taining one than this, while coi staining the pith and essence of the celebrated work of the 
liveliest. most graphic, and piquant ag or — ter of the period and reign of Le Grand 
Monarque, Louis XLV."—Civil Se.vice Gazett 


THE HISTORY of INDIA. From the Earliest 


Period to the Present Time. By Joun CLharK Marsuman, C.S.1. Abridged 
from the Author's larger Work. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, post 

8vo. with a Map, 6s. 6d. 
“* There is on!y one History of India, and that is Marshman’s,’ exclaimed a critic when the 
originai three-voiume edition of this book appeared some years ago. He had read them all, 
and a whole library of books re erring to periods of the history, and this was his conclusion, 


Jt is a wise and a just verdict........No library, private or public, should | be withoat i 
ily Review. 
“ It affords us great pleasure to d th's abridged history. So much varied informa- 
tion in so sinall a compass hus rarely, perhaps, been successfully put 


“ The wonder is always, in turning: over the chapters and the pages, how so much d stinetness 
of statement in relation at once to facts and to the current of events has been combined with 
graceful und interesting narrative.”—schoul Board Chronicle. 


COMPLETE IN TWELVE VOLUMES, 


TALES from “ BLACKWOOD.” New Series. 


Comprising Eighty-nine Tales by Various Authors, 12 vols. handsomely 
bound in extra cloth, 30s. Sold also separately, in 24 Bing Parts. 
“ The most engaging and unobtrusive of travelling companions.”"—.7im 


“ Ranging from grave to gay, from mystic to absurd, the stories are for "all manner of moods, 
and for every order of taste.” theuwum. 


LIFE in a GERMAN VILLAGE. By the 


Hon, Mrs. Hexny WeYLAND CHErwynD, Author of “ Neighbours and 
Friend,” ** Janie,” Mdlle. d’Estanville,’” Second Edition, crown 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. 

“ She has made a readable little book out of we can 


it or the use of Hriggesnls of frugal minds who t upon quiet holiday-making in Ger- 
many, 
"ae 


volume of coarming’ sketches, full of life and vigour, and freely lit up with humour.” 
Glasyow News. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


Just published, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


INDIAN FAIRY TALES. 
Collected and Translated by MAIVE STOKES, 
With Notes by MARY STOKES, and an Introduction by 


W. R. 8S. RALSTON, M.A. 


LONDON: ELLIS & WHITE, 29 NEW BOND STREET, W 


Nearly ready, crown 8vo. cloth. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


In Arts, Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, 
Instruction, Railways, and Public 
Wealth, since the beginning of 
the Nineteenth Century. 


By MICHAEL G. MULHALL, F.S.S. 
Author of “ The English in Sonth America,” “ ITandbook to the River Plate 
Republics,”’ * Handbook to Brazil,” &c. &c. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


NEW WORKS. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE, JUNE 1880 


No. 606, New Serres, CXXVI. Price 28, 64. 
CoNTENTS :— 


Tue Crooxir Mec: A Srory OF THE , MaRY ANERLEY: A YORKSHIRE TALF, 
Year Ong, (CONCLUDED.) By (ConTINvED.) By R. D. Buack- 
SHIRLEY, MORE, 

Mr. GLapsTone’s ANCESTORS, By¥ 
Proressor VEITCH. 

Dramonps, NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. 
By AGNES M. CLERKE. 

Biues aND BuFFs: A SKETCH OF A 
CONTESTED ELECTION. (CONTINUED.): 

PAINTING AND PoPpULAR CULTURE. BY 
T. C. HorsFALi. 

THE NEW DEPARTURE. 


AGRICULTURAL COMPETITION IN AME- 
rica. By THE Ricgut Hon, Lyon 
Piayrair, M.P. 


Last YEARS OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
By THE EDITOR. 


Grolocy AND History. By Grant 
ALLEN, 


The MISSIONARY SECRETARIAT of 


HENRY VENN, B.D. By the Rev. W. Knicut, M.A. With an Introduc- 
tory Biographical Chapter and other Additions by Mr. Venn’s Sons. 8vo. 
Portrait, 183. 


SIX LECTURES on the HISTORY of 


GERMAN THOUGHT from the Seven Years’ War to Goethe's Death,. 
delivered at the Royal Institution. By KARL HILLEBRAND. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d.. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Conclusion 


of the — War in 1815, By SPENCER WALPOLE. VOL. III. 1832—1841.. 
1 


DR. RIGBY’S LETTERS from France, &c. 


in 1879, Edited by his Daughter, Lady EasTLAKE. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of CLASSICAL GREEK 


LITERATURE. By the Rev. J. P. Manarry, M.A. Trin. Coll. Dublin.. 
Vol. I. The Poets. Vol. 1I. The Prose Writers. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A CAVALIER’S NOTE BOOK;; or, Notes, 


Anecdotes and Observations of WILLIAM BLUNDELL, of Crosby, rant 
shire, Esq. Captain of Dragoons under . General Sir T. Tildesley, Knt.. 
in 7 Royalist Army of 1642. Edited by the Rev. T. E. Gipson, Small. 
4to. 14s, 


HEAT a MODE of MOTION. By Joun 


TynDALL, D.C.L. LL.D. F.R.S, Sixth Edition (Thirteenth Thousand), 
thoroughly revised. Crown 8vo. 12s, 


FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE. ByJ oHN TYNDALL, 


D.C.L. LL.D. F.R.S. Sixth Edition, revised augmented. 2 vols. crowm 
8vo. 16s. 


The GOSPEL for the NINETEENTH CEN- 


TURY. The Fourth Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


PATH and GOAL; a Discussion on the 


Elements of Civilisation and the Conditions of Happiness. By M. M. Kauiscr, 
Ph.D. M.A. 8vo. 123, 6d. 


ECONOMIC STUDIES. By the late Watrer 


Bagenor, M.A, Edited by R. H. Hutton. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and 


Inductive. By Jonn Stuart MILL. The Tenth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 


SUNSHINE and STORM in the EAST; 


Cruises to CYPRUS and CONSTANTINOPLE. By Mrs. Brassey. With 2 
Maps and 114 Illustrations, 8vo. 21s, 


A VOYAGE in the SUNBEAM; Our Home 


on the Ocean for Eleven Months. By Mrs, Brassey. Cheaper Edition, 
Map and 65 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo.7s,6d. 


FOREIGN WORK and ENGLISH WAGES 


considered with reference to the Depression of Trade. By THomMas BRASssEY, 
M.P. Second Edition, revised. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The SPIRIT and the MUSE; Original Hymns 


and other Poems, with Translations from the Odes of Horace. By Sir 
Puiie PERRING, Bart. Second Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


LOTHAIR, 2s. CONINGSBY, 2s. SYBIL, 2s. 


Tancred, 2s. ” Venetia, 2s. Henrietta Temple, 2s. Contarini, 2s. ‘sing, 
&c. 28, ‘The Young Duke, &c. 28. Vivian Grey, 2s. By the Right Hon. the 
Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 


London, LONGMANS & CO, 
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THREE NEW NOVELS. 


MISS BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


SECOND THOUGHTS, 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 


Author of “ Red as a Rose is She,” “‘ Good-bye, Sweetheart,” &c. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY GRIZEL.” 


IN HER MAJESTY’S KEEPING. By the 


Hon. Lewis WINGFIFLD, Author of “ My Lords of Strogue” and “ Lady 
Grizel.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR CF “UNCLE SILAS.” 


THE PURCELL PAPERS. By the late 


J. SuHertDan Le Faxv, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” “‘ The House by the Church- 
yard,” &c, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ They di reat Bigen vigour and dramatic powers of a high class.""—Graph 
“M ar—an almost unique —faculty for = and 
the pat His fancy had no limit in its ranges amongst themes and images of terror, yet 
he knew how to invest them with a gga hic in exerting over the reader 
an irresistible fascination.""—Daily Vews. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Now ready, Is. 


THE TEMPLE BAR 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE 1830: 
ADAM AND EVE. Chaps. 13-15. 
A PRINCESS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
WILLIAM COWPER. 
“ BIF-STECK” A L'ANGLAISE. 
DRYDEN AS A DRAMATIST. 
MRS. PIERREPOINT. 
VICTOR HUGO. 
THE PORTRAIT OF A PAINTER BY HIMSELF. 
THE KINGCRAFT OF LOVE. 
THE REBEL OF THE FAMILY. By Mrs. Lyyx Lrxtoy. Continued. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 
MERVYN 0’ CONNOR. R. Bythe Earl of Desart, 


Author of “ Kelverdale,” &c. - 


MISS BOUVERIE. Mrs. Moresworts, 


Author of “ Hathercourt Rectory,” ‘* The Cuckoo Clock,” &c. 3 vols. 
“* Miss Bouverie’ is a pure and pretty story.” —A theneum. 


POOR ZEPH. By F. W. Rosrnson, Author of 


“ Grandmother’s Money,” 3 vols. 
“* The author has done well to reproduce these charming studies and sketches.""—A theneum. 


POET and PEER. By 


Author of “ Penrnddocke,” &c. 3 vols. cated to Lord Lyrron. 


A novel of unusual merit. It is, both in intention and execution, brand mg of Mr. Aid¢'s 
onda and will interest and amuse every reader who takes it up." —A thene 


THREE RECRUITS, and the GIRLS THEY 


LEFT BEHIND THEM. By Josepn Hatron. 3 vols. 


“ Mr. Hatton's novel hurries us all along in unfl ing excitement. The scenes of the good 
old times, when Farmer George was King, are excel t'— Times. 


FOR HER DEAR SAKE. By Mary Ceciz 


Hay, Author of “‘ Old Myddelton’s Money,” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


CHEAP EDITION of SIR GIBBIE. By 


Grorce MacDonatp, LL.D. Forming the New Volume of Hurst & 
BLACKET?’s STANDARD LIBRARY, Bound and Illustrated, 5s. 


NOW READY, FIFTH EDITION. 


HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 


By Lrongt S, Beate, F.R.S. Enlarged to 530 pages, with 100 Pla 
price 21s. strongly bound. on 


HARRISON, PALL MALL. 


MAGAZINE. 


| opportunity to study at first-hand.""—Zoston Courier, U.S.A 


NEW BOOKS THIS DAY. 


Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


THE BRAIN as an ORGAN of MIND. By 


H. CHARLTON Bastian, M.D. 
Vol. XXIX. of the International Scientific Series, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


HEALTH. By Professor Corrretp, M.D, 


(Oxon.) 


“Dr. 3 one which should do excellent service. The writer's style is clear; 
his ton jus Saturday Review. 


Crown Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A LIFE’S DECISION. By T. W. Attizs, 


Author of “ Per Crucem ad Lucem,” &c. 
Small crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


EXTENSION of EMPIRE WEAKNESS ? 


DEFICITS—RUIN ? With a Practical Scheme for the Reconstruction of 
Asiatic Turkey. By Francis LLoyD and CHARLES TEBBITT, 


Eisovir, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


XXII BALLADES in BLUE CHINA. By 


A. LANG. 


LONDON: C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


NEW PLUTARCH. 


LIVES of MEN and WOMEN of ACTION who have made 
the History of the World. 


Edited by Rev. W. J. BRODRIBB, M.A., and WALTER BESANT, M.A. 
Post 8vo. cloth, black and red, per vol. 2s. 6d. 


COLIGNY: the Failure of the French Reformation. By Warr 
BESANT, M, A., Author of “The French Humourists,” “Studies in Farly French 
Poetry,’ “Rabelais,” &c. Second Edition, with a Portrait, 2s. (Now ready. 

“A careful study, we had en said an etching, of the great and good man who is its 
subject.’ *"—University Magazi 
* We can unhesitatingly the book." Examiner. 
* An excellent specimen of the true method of AY riting biography. "*_ International Review. 
“ Commendable mixture of an "—Saturday Review. 


JUDAS MACCABEUS: the Revival of the Jewish Nationality. 


By Lieutenant C. R. ConvER, R.E., Author of “ Tent Work in Palestine,” * Hand- 

book of the ape late Officer in command of the Surv ey of Western Palestine. With 
ap, 23. 6 
“The whole history of the war is brought most vividly before us, and Lieutenant Conder's 
ponte acquaintance with the scenes of Judas’s expeditions makes the long-ago story seem 
ae and enables one to answer satisfactorily the motto on the title-page, ‘Can 
these bones | Examiner. 

* Most tant to the scholar as a summary, and Wig wy to the inquirer who has a small 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: the Abolition of Slavery. By CHARLES 
G. LELAND, Author of the “ Hans Breitmann Ballads,” “The Gipsies in Egypt,” &c 
With a Portrait, 2s. 

“ The study of Lincoln's character will always be a fi and le pursuit... 
An admirable work, written with skill, judgment, and ce power hs interest.’ 
“ May be safely accepted as the standard authority on the subject.”—A4 cademy. 
“The Nd of Lincoln's career, as told by Mr. Leland, is an interesting addition to‘ The New 
Plutarch.’ "—Atheneum. 


JOAN OF ARC, “The Maid.” 
Portrait, 2s. 6d. 
“ Sound, scholarly, and free from exaggeration.” — 4 cadem 
“ Brightly written. The graceful style of the volume ween Ad it easy to read; but easy read- 
ing is seldom easy writing, and the labour expended on this monograph must have been 
considerable.” —Pall Mail Gazette. 


CALIPH HAROUN ALRASCHID, and Saracen Civilization. 
By Professor E. H. PALMER, M.A., Lord Almoner’ s Professor of Arabic in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, Author of the “ “Desert of the Ex odus,”’ “ A Persian Grammar,” * A 
New Translation of the Coran,” &c. 2s. 6d. (Shortly, 


VICTOR EMMANUEL: the Attainment of Italian Unity. By 
Epwarp Dicey, M.A., Author of * Cavour: a Memoir,” “ Rome in 1860,” &c. With 
Portrait, 2s. 6d. (Cin the press. 


By Janet Tuckey. Witha 


Amongst the Volumes in preparation are Biographies of “‘ ALEXANDER THE 
GREAT,” “ HANNIBAL,” “ OLIVER CROMWELL,” “SIR FRANCIS DRAKE,” 
“ GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS,” “ DICK WHITTINGTON, Lord Mayor of London,” 
and others. 


A complete List of Marcus Ward & Co.'s Publications sent post free on application. 


MARCUS WARD & CO. 


7 and 68 Chandos Street, Strand, London; Royal Ulster Works, Belfast ; 
and Philadelphia. 


NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


Shortly, fep. Svo. 5s. 


DRAMATIC IDYLS. 
Second Series. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LAW AND GOD.” 
Fourth Edition now ready, crown 8vo. 6s. 


REASONABLE SERVICE. By W. Pace 


Ronrrts, M.A., Incumbent “ S. Peter's, Vere Street ; formerly Vicar of Eye, 
Suffolk ; ‘Author of “ Law and God 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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No. I. on MONDAY, MAY 31. 


THE ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 


A NEW EVENING PAPER. 


The circumstances under which this journal is started were explained a few days since in a letter written by 
the late Editor of the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” and published in the London newspapers. After setting forth the 
reasons why he and the gentlemen associated with him in writing the “Pall Mall Gazette” were suddenly 
obliged to abandon that paper, Mr. GREENwoonp’s letter concluded thus: “ But we do not propose to allow our 
independent little paper to be eatingenied, Its spirit resides in us, and it shall soon reappear in a new shape, 


and with all the latest improvements.” 


THE ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE will be started in redemption of this promise, and its First Number will 


be published on MONDAY, MAY 31. 


HE ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE will be associated with 

no political clique, and will studiously avoid the en- 
tanglement of party ties. Partisan journalism we under- 
stand ; and are more than ready to allow that it may be 
carried on with usefulness and honour. But of partisan 
journalism there is abundance at all times; and if the 
public is to be well served by the Press, there should be 
something more in newspaper-writing than advocacy and 
antagonism. There should be independent criticism, un- 
affected by regard for the virtues or even for the fortunes 
of any Minister or any party. The reproach of partisan 
journalism is twofold. In the first place, when this legis- 
lative measure or that course of policy comes under discus- 
sion, the good party writer is too apt to think of the 
constituencies first and the country afterwards; and in the 
competition of parties to “dish ” each other, it sometimes 
happens that both think so much of the constituencies 
that the country is forgotten altogether. Now, on these 
occasions—and they are not infrequent—an independent 
Press has its uses. In the next place, political partisan- 
ship is understood to justify the evasion, and even the 
suppression of facts, whenever they appear to be of a 
damaging or awkward character. But it is not for the 
public good that there should be any general evasion or 
suppression of facts; and yet there are times when the 
facts are almost as damaging or as awkward for the leaders 
of one party as for the chiefs of the other, and then it 
happens that the public is betrayed by a conspiracy of 
silence. The Press, to which the country looks for instruc- 
tion, fails to do its duty, and yet it is blameless according 
to all sound principles of political partisanship. There- 
fore it is that we choose to take an independent part in 
the discussion of political affairs, declining alliances which 
too often hamper criticism and stifle plain-speaking pre- 
cisely when the need of both is greatest. 


But, if we of THE ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE have no 
preferences for Conservative or for Liberal wisdom, and 
shall probably be convicted on many occasions of making 


no more allowances for the follies of one party than of the 
other, we shall resume a certain course of duty with the 
comfortable assurance that here at any rate we run no risk 
of being charged with vacillation or inconsistency. These 
later years have witnessed a new growth of Radical 
doctrine which is to English politics what the American 
weed is to English rivers. The preachers of this doctrine 
call it Advanced Liberalism, but it is in fact foreign to 
Liberalism, and in all its more important manifestations 
directly opposed thereto. The tyrannical temper of this 
school; their strange sympathy with despotism; their 
international policy, which appears to be drawn from Don 
Quixote and the Crusades; their Communistic economy ; 
their readiness to experimentalize in irrevocable legislation 
of the gravest order, mark them off as a new and dangerous 
party in English politics ; and to this school of Radicalism 
we shall offer at all times a vigilant and determined oppo- 
sition. 


From this brief advertisement it will be seen that the 
writers in THE ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE propose to 
continue in the discussion of political affairs the course of 
conduct which is expected of them. In Literature, in Art, 
in all that should minister to the sweetness, the tranquil- 
lity, and the adornment of life, enough to say that it will 
not be our business to encourage the fantastic egotisms 
and the obtrusive insincerities of which there is too much 
in these days. 


It only remains to be said that THE ST. JAMES’S 
GAZETTE is equipped for its enterprise by men whose 
sole desire and intention in the matter is, that what they 
conceive to be honest, independent, and usefal journalism 
shall not be silenced. It seemed to them that what had 
been destroyed should be promptly and firmly re-established ; 
and since, as we have abundant reason to know and be 
grateful for, this feeling is shared by many thousands of 
Her Majesty’s subjects, we start with every confidence in 
the success we mean to merit. 


The First Number of THE ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE, a New Evening Paper, will appear on 
MONDAY, MAY 31, price 2d. 


Orr1cE—DORSET STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Monthly, 1s. | 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCXLVIII. (for JUNE). 


CONTENTS : 

1. HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. By Mrs. Otregant. Chapters 26—28. 
2. HARMAN BLENNERHASSETT. Ry A. G. BrapDLey. | 
3. THE SCULPTURES ON THE FACADE OF ST. MARK’S, VENICE. By) 

JEAN Pav. RICHTER. 
4, SOME THOUGHTS ON SHELLEY. By Sroprorp A. Brooke. | 
5. HER LAST LETTER. By Lady Linnsay or BaLcARREs, 
4. A LEARNED LADY OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By M. CnretcuTox. 
7. A LOST POEM BY EDMUND SPENSER. By SepasTiIAN Evans. 
@. ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. By Sir Cuantes TREVELYAN, Bart, 


FRANCIS DEAK: Hungarian Statesman. 


A Memoir, with Preface by the Right Hon. M. E. Grant-Durr, M.P. 
8vo. with Portrait, 12s. 6d. 


“ As a contribution to the history of contemporaneous politics it ix a 
useful work, and should be consulted by those interested in the complica- 
tions of the Eastern Question.”— Atheneum. 


‘(HE GIFTS of CIVILISATION ; and other 


Sermons and Lectures. delivered at Oxford and in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
By the Very Rev. R. W. Caurcu, M.A., D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown 
8yo. 78. 6d. 


‘THE PURGATORY of DANTE. Edited, 


with Translation and Notes. By A. J. BuTLer, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

“ This is a work of real importance to English readers and students of 
the great poet of the Middle Ages; indeed, if we were to say that it is, 
within its limits, the most scholarly speci of D que literature 
extant in — language, we shuuld hardly be praising it beyond its 

"— Atheneum, 


NEW VOLUME OF “NATURE SERIES.” 


' : a Chapter in Darwinism. 
EGENERATION : aChapter in Darwini 


By Professor E. Ray LANKESTER, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


"THE LIFE and GENIUS of CALDERON: 


an Essay; with Translations from his “ Life’s a Dream,” and ‘Great 
Theatre of the World.” By the Archbishopof DcBLIN. Second Edition, 
revised and improved, extra fcp. 8vo. 5s. 6d. [Yow ready. 


JANGLISH LITERATURE. By the Rev. 


Sroprorp A, Brooke. Large paper edition, hand-made paper, demy Svo. 
price 7s, 6d. 


WATER SUPPLY. By J. H. Batrour 


Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. (Now 


(Yow ready. 


SECOND STEPS to GREEK PROSE 


COMPOSITION ; with Miscellaneous Idioms, Aids to Accentuation, and 
Examination Papers in Greek Scholarship, By the Rev. BLoMFIELD 
Jackson, M.A. 18mo, 2s, 6d. (Yow ready. 


COMMANDER CAMERON'S JOURNEY THROUGH SYRIA AND 
THE EUPHRATES VALLEY. 


()UR_ FUTURE HIGHWAY to INDIA. 


By V. L. Cameron, Commander, R.N. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Illustra- 
tions and Maps, 21s. 

“A work of great service to geography, and of the utmost interest to all 
who follow with serious attention the prog of events affecting what, in 
this country, is broadly and generally known as the Eastern Question.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

“ This lively record of a most interesting journey........ There is much 
of brisk adventure and quick appreciution of character in this easy nar- 
rative which should make it a welcome addition to our stock of light 
literature.” —Athenaum, 


K,NGLISH MEN of LETTERS. 


Edited by Joun Moriey. New Volumes: 
COWPER. By Gotpwin Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
POPE. By Leste Srepnen. Crown 8vo. 23. 6d. (shortly. 


‘MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


New Volumes : 


LOUISIANA ; and THAT LASS o’ LOWRIE’S. Two 
Stories by Frances H. Burnett. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 


RODERIOK HUDSON. By Hesry James, Jun. Crown 


vO. 


POETS : Selections, with Critical 


Introductions by various Writers, and a general Introduction by Marrurw 
ARNULD. Edited by T. H. WARD, M.A. 4 vols. crown 8vo, each 7s, 6d. 


Vol. I. CHAUCER to DONNE. (Wow ready. 
Vol. II. BEN JONSON to DRYDEN. [Now ready. 


“An excellent design admirably executed.......... Mr. Ward and his 
coadjutors may be congratulat’d on having produced a valuable contri. 
tion to the critical knowledge of English literature and a thoroughly 
representative selection of examples.”— Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE ATTIC ORATORS before DEMOS. 


THENES. Selections from Antiphon, Andokides, Lysias, Isokrates, and 
Isaeos. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by R. C. Jess, LL.D., 
Professor of Greek in Glasgow University. 8vo. 12s. 6d. (Now ready. 


MODERN GREECE: Two Lectures delivered 


before the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on * The 
TProgress of Greece” and ‘ Byron in Greece." By R. C. JEBB, LL.D., 
Protessor of Greek in Glasgow University. Crown 8vo. 5s. [Now ready. 


(THE TRIAL and DEATH of SOCRATES; 


being the Euthyphron, Apology, Crito, and Phzdo of Plato. Translated 
into English by F. J. Cuurcu. Crown 8vo. [Shorily. 


COMPARATIVE EMBRYOLOGY 


(A TREATISE on). By F. M. BatFrour, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and Lec. 
turer of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. medium 8vo. Illustrated, 
Vol, I. 18s. [Vow ready. 


THE LIBERTY of the PRESS, SPEECH, 


and PUBLIC WORSHIP: being Commentaries on the Liberty of the 
Subject and the Laws of England. By JAMES PATEKSON, M.A., Barrister- 
at-Law. Crown 8vo. 12s, (Shortly, 


CHRISTIAN CIVILISATION, with special 


reference to India, By W. CUNNINGHAM. M.A. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
(Just ready. 


on ART and ARCHAOLOGY. 


By C. T. Newroy, C.B., D.C.L., Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities at 


the British Museum, Demy 8vo. [Next week. 


RARLY MAN in BRITAIN, and his Place 


in the TERTIARY PERIOD. By W. Boyp Dawkrys, F.R.S., Pro‘essor of 
Geology in Owens Colleze, Manchester. Medium 8vo. with numerous Illus- 
trations, 253. 


“It is a work to which the reader, curious to know more about the 
primitive people who dwelt in this land, can confidently refer. The book 
is full of trustworthy evidence.......The weight of learning in its paxes is 
by no means oppressive, since it is relieved by a pleasant style of writing, 
not common, it is sad to say, in works on solid science.”—Atheneum. 


(THE PARABLES of OUR LORD, 


interpreted in view of their relations to each other. By Professor HENRY 
CALDERWOOD, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Now ready. 


(THE DEFENCE of ROME; and other Poems. 


By Erskst Myeas, Author of “* The Puritans,” &c. Extra fep. 8vo. 5s. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 


P OEMS from SHELLEY: Selected and 


arranged by SroprorD A. Brookr. 18mo. cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


*,* Also large-paper Edition, printed on hand-made paper, India proof of 
Vignette, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d, 


HNGA: a Novel. By the Author of “The 


Harbour Bar.” 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s, [This day. 


VIDA: Study of a Girl. By Amy Dunsmuir. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s, 


** Vida’ is a cariously pleasing book........ It is to the writer's credit 
that her sentiment is never maudlin, and that touches which may be cal'e1 
trivial or even puerile in themselves have their value in relation to tle 
development of a character which is singularly attractive.” 

Saturday Review. 

“It is no small tribute to the author's powers that again and again her 
humour and her sadness will recall those same qualities ag they are elabu- 
rated under the hand of George Eliot.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“* It is scarcely doing justice to this novel to call it hopeful, the epithet 
which we commonly apply to a meritorious first effort. There is more than 
hope in it, there is performance..... This is an excellent book.””—Spectator. 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
at the Office, No. 88 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, May 29, 1880. 
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